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Tothe Right Honourable, 
My very good Lord, 
The DuxE of 
| BUCKINGHAM HisGrace, 
Lord High- Admiral of 
E N G L A N D. 


EXCELLENT LoRD, 
XR Alomon /azes, Agood Name 
bY Þ3 is as a pretious Oyntment 
ND 1d 1 ure my ſelf, ſuch Will 
” Your Grace's Name be with 
Poiterity : for Your Fortune and Merit | 
both have been Eminent; and You have 
planted Things, that are like to laſt. I do 
now publiſh my Efſayes ; Which, of all 
my other W orks, have been moſt Car - 
rent : for that , as it ſeems, they come 
home to Mens Buſineſſe, aud Bolomes, 
I have enlarged them, both in Number, 
and Weight; /o that they are indeed 4 
new Work. 1thought it therefore agrete 
able to my Afﬀection , and Obligation to 
'W & © Tour 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Tour Grace, to prefix Tour N ame before 
them, both in Engliſh, and Latine ; for 


T do conceive, that the Latine Volume of 


them, (being inthe Univerſal Language) 
may laft as long as Books leſt. My in- 
ſtauration 7 dedicated zo the KiNnG: 
ay Hiſtory of HENRY the Seventh, 
(Which I have now alſo tranſlated into 
. Latine ) and. my Portions of Natural 
Hiftory zo the P RINCE: aud Theſe 
I dedicate 30 Torr Grace; bein? of the 
beſt Fruits,,' hat, by the good Encreafe, 
=” God gives -« my Pen, and La. 

urs, 1 could yield. God lead your 
Ge race by the Hand. 


Your Grace's 
Moſt Obliged, and 
Faithful Seryant, 


FR. 


St.-ALBAN. 
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M22 for an anſwer. Certainly 
 therebe that delight in gid- 
dineſs, and count ita bondage to fix 
a belief; affefing free-will in think- 
ing, as well as inaCting. And though 
the Sects of Philoſophers of that kind 
be gone, yet there remain certain 
diſcourſing Wits, which are of the 
ſame Veins, though there be not fo 
much Blood in them, as was in thoſe 
of the Ancients. But it is not onely 
the difficulty and labour, which Men 
take in finding out of Truth; nor 


-again, that when it is found, it im- 


poſeth upon Mens thoughts, that 
B doth 
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doth bring Lies in favour ; but a na- 
tural, though corrupt Love , of the 


Zie it ſelf. One of the later School 


of the Grecians examineth the mwat- 
ter, and isat aſtand, to think what 
ſhould be in it, that Men ſhould love 
Lies; where neither they make for 
Pleaſure, as with Poets, nor for Ad- 
vantage, as with the Merchant, but 
for the Lies ſake. But I cannot tell : 
This ſame Tr-this a Naked and Open 
day-light, that doth not ſhew the 
Maſques, and Mummuries, and Tri- 
umphs of the World, half ſo ſtately 
and daintily as Candle-Lights. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a 
Pearl, that ſheweth beit by day 3 but 
It will not riſe to the price of a Dia- 
mond or Carbuncle, that ſheweth 
beſt in varied Lights. A mixture of a 
Lie doth ever add pleaſure. Doth 
any Man doubt, that if there were 


taken ont of Mens minds vain Opini- 


ons, flattering Hopes, falſe Valuati- 
ons, Imaginations as one would, and 
the like z but it would leave the 
minds 


Of Truth. 3 
minds of a number of Men , poor 
ſhrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indiſpofition, and unpleaſing to 
themſelves. One of the Fathers in 
great Severity called Poeſy, Yiznn 
Demonum, becauſe it filleth the 1ma= 
gination, and yet it is but with the 
thadow of a Lie. But it is not the 
Lie that paſleth through the mind, 
bur the Lze that ſinketh in,and ſetleth 
init, that doth the hurt, ſuch as we 
{pake of before. But howſoever theſe 


| things are thus in Mens depraved 


judgements and affefions ; yet Trath, 
which onely doth judge it ſelf, teach- 
eth,that the inquiry of Truth, which 
1s the love-making, or wooing of it : 
the knowledge of Truth, which 1s the 
preſence of -it, and the belief of 
Truth, which is the enjoying of it, 
is the ſovereign good of humane Na+ 
ture. The firſt Creature 'of God in 
the works of the Dayes was the Light 
of the Sence; the laſt was the Light 
of Reaſon; and his Sabbath-Work 
ever fince 1s the illumination of his 
B 2 Spirit. 
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Spirit. Firſt he breathed Light upon 
the face of the Matter or Chaos ; 
then he breathed Light into the face 
of Man; and ſtill he breatheth and 
Inſpireth Light into the face of his 
Choſen. The Poet that beautified the 
Seq, that was otherwiſe inferiour to 
the reſt, ſaith yet excellently well: 
Tt 3s a pleaſure to ſtand upor the ſhore, 
and to ſee Ships toſt upon the Sea; a 
pleaſure to ſtand in the Window of a 
Caitle, and to ſee a Battle and the Ad- 
ventures thereof below - but no plea-. | 
Fureis comparable to the ſtanding por 
#be wantage-ground of Truth : (An 
Hill not to be commanded, and where 
the Air is always clearand ſerene : ) 
and to ſee the Erranurs, and Wan- 
derings, and Miſits, and Tempests in 
#he vale below : So alwayes that this 
proſpe& be with Pity, and not with- 
Swelling or Pride. Certainly it 1s 
Heaven upon Earth, to have a Mans 
minde-moye in Charity, reſt in Pro- 
vidence, and turn upon the Poles of 
Truth. | 

To 


a 


Of Truth. $. .." 
To. paſs from Theological' and 
Philoſophical Truth to the Trath of 
Civil buſineſs, it will be acknowledg- 
edeven by thoſe that practice it not, * 
that clear-and round dealing is the 
honour of Mans nature, and that 
mixture of falſhood 1s like allay in 
Coyn of Gold and Silver, which may 
make the Metal work the better, but 
it embaſeth it. For theſe winding and 
crooked courſes are the goings of the 
Serpent, which goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and notupon the Feet. There 
1s no: Vice that doth ſo cover a Man 
with ſhame, as to be found falſe and 
pertdious. And therefore 240untaigny 
ſaith prettily, . when he enquired the 
reaſon, why the word of the Lie 
ſhould be ſuch a diſgrace, and ſuch 
an odious charge? Saith-he, If zt be - 
well weighed,” To ſay that a Man lieth, 
is as much to ſay, as that he is Brave 
| towards God, and aCoward towards 
Men. Fora Lie faces God,and ſhrinks 
from Man. Surely the wickedneſs of 
Falſhood,and breach of Faith cannot 
B 3 _ poſſibly 
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poſſibly be ſo: highly expreſſed, as in 
that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call 
the Judgements of Gcd upon the Ge- 


F © nerations of Men; it being forerold, 


that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not 
find faithupon the Earth, 


IT 


Of Death. 


IT. 


En fear Death, as Children fear 
togoin the dark : And as that 
natural fear in Children 1s increaſed 
with Tales, ſo isthe other. Certainly 
the contemplation 'of Death, as the 
wages of ſin, and paſlage to another 
World is Holy and Religious; but 
the fear of it as a tribute due unto 
Nature 1s weak. Yetin Religious Me- 
ditations, there is ſometimes mixture 
of vanity and ſuperſtition. You ſhall 
read in ſome of the Friars Books of 
Mortification,that a Man ſhould think 
with himſelf * what the pain is, if he 
h have 


Of Death. | 7. 
have but his fingers end preſſed or 
tortured, and thereby-1magine what 
the pains of Death are, when the 
whole body 1s corrupted and diſlol- 
ved 3 when many timcs Death pal- 
ſeth with leſs pain, then the n—_ of 
a Limb : Forthe moſt Vital parts are 
not the quickeſt of ſenſe. * And by 
him that ſpake onely as a Philoſopher, 
and natural Man, it was well ſaid; 
Pompa Mortis magis terret, quam 
Mors ipſe, Groans and Convullions, 
and diſcoloured Face, and Friends 
weeping, and Blacks and Obſequies, 
and thelike,. ſhew Death terrible. Ir 
1s worthy the obſerving, that there is 
no paſſion in the mind of Man fo 
weak, but it Mates and Maſters the 
fear of Death : and therefore Death 
1s no ſuch terrible Enemy , when a 
Man hath fo many Attendants about 
him, that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over Deaths Love 
'Shights it 3 Honour aſpireth to it; 
Grief flyeth to itz Fear pre-occupa- 
teth it : Nay we read, after Otho the 

B 4 Emperour 
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Emperour had slain himſelf, Pity 
which (isthe.tenderelt of Afﬀections) 
provoked many to die, out of meer 
compaſſion to their Sovereign , and 
as the true(t fort of Followers. Nay, 
Seneca addes Nictneſs and Satiety; 
C ogita quam din eadew faceris, Mori 
velle, non tantim Fortis,aut Miſer,ſed 
etians Faitidioſws poteſd. A Man 
would dic, though he were neither 
valiant nor miſerable, onely upon a 

zearineſs to do the ſame thing lo oft 
over and over. It is no leſs worthy to 
obſerve, how little alteration in good 
6pirits the approaches of Death make. 
For they appear tobe the ſame Men, 
till the laſt inſtant. AuguiFus Ceſar 
died in a Complement; Livia, Corn- 
Jugii noitri memor, vive, & vale. Ti- 
berins in Diſlimulation, as Tacitw 
faith of kimz Jam Tiberium Vires, 
&- Corpus, non Diſſumulatio deſere- 
bant. Veſpaſian in a jeſt ſitting upon 
the Stool 3 Ut puto, Dews fio. Galba 
with a Sentence 3 __ ex re ſit po- 


pxli Romani, holding forth his neck. 
Septimns 


_—_— _ 
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good Fame, and extinguiſheth cnvy, 


Of Death. g 7 
Septimius Severus in diſpatch 3 Ad- 
defte, fi quid” mihi reitat agendum. 
And the like. Certainly the Stoicks ' 
beſtowed too much coſt upon Death, 
and by their great preparations made 
it appear more fearful, Better, faith 
he, Qui finem vite extremum inter 
munera ponat Nature. It is asnatural 
to die, asto be born; and to a little 
Infant perhaps the one is as painfulas 
the other. He that dies in an earneſt 
purſuit, is like qne that is wounded 
in hot blood, wh for the time ſcarce 
feels the hurt 3 and therefore a mind 
fixt, and bent upon ſomewhat that 1s 
good , doth avert the dolours of 
Death. But above all, believe it, the 
ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimi#ttie, 
when a Man hath obtained worthy 
ends and expeCtations. Death hath 
thisaloz that it openeth the Gate to 


===-E xtinF#4 amabitur idem, 
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Of Unity in Religion.” 
ITT. 


R £'#r being the chief band of” 
humane ſociety, it isza happy 

thing when it ſelf is well contained 
within the true band of Unity. The 
Quarrels and Diviſions about Aeligion 
were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The reaſon was, befauſe the Religi- 
on of the Heathen conſiſted rather in 
Rites and Ceremonies, then in auy 
conſtant belief. For you way ima- 
gine what kinde of faith theirs was, 
when the chief Do&ors and Fathers 
of their Church were Pocts. But the 
true God hath this Attribute, thathe 
is a jealows God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Religion will endure no 
mixturenor Parzer. We ſhall there- 
fore ſpeak a few words concerning 
the Unity of the Chxrch What are 
the Fruits thereof,what the Bound1,and 
what the Means, 


The 


of Unity in Religion. Id 5 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the | 
well pleaſing of God, which 1s All in 
All) are two 3 the one towards thoſe 
that are without the Church, the 0+ 
ther towards thoſe that are within. 
For the former : It i: certain that He- 
relies and Schiſmes are of all others 
the greateſt Scandals, yea, more then 
corruption of manners. For as1n the 
natural Body a Wound or Solutionof 
continuity 1s worſe then a corrupt 
Humour; ſo inthe Spiritual. So that 
nothing doth ſo much keep Men out 
of the Church, and drive Men our of 
the Church, as breach of Unity < 
Andtherefore whenſoever it cometh 
to that paſs, that one faith, Ecce 77 
Deſerts, another ſaith, Ecce in pere- 
tralibus; that is, when fome Men 
ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of 
Hereticks, and others in an outward 
face of a Church, that Voice had 
need continually to ſound in Mens 
Ears, Nolite exire, Gq not out. The 
DoCtor of the Gentiles (the propriety 
of whoſe vocation drew him to have 
a 
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a ſpecial care of thoſe without) ſaith, 
- Tf an-Heathen come in, and hear you 
ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues, will he not 
ſay that you are mad? And certainly 
it 1s little better, when Atheiſts and 
prophane perſons do hear of ſo many 
diſcordant and contrary Opintons in 
Religion; it doth avert them from 
the Church, and maketh them To fit 
down in the Chair of the Scorners. It 


is but alight thing to be vouched in 


ſo ſerious a matter, but yet it expreſ- 
ſeth well the deformity, There is a Ma- 
ſter of Scoffing, that in this Catalogue 
of Books of a feigned Library, ſets 
down this Title of a Book, The Mor- 
rice-dance of Hereticks. For indeed 
every Sect of them hath a divers po- 
{ture, or cringe by themſelves, which 
cannot but moye derifton in World- 
lings and depraved Politicks, who 
are apt to contemn holy things. 

As for the Fruit towards thoſe that 
are within, It is Peace which contain- 
eth infinite Bleſſings; it eſtabliſheth 
Faith, 1t kindleth Chazity 3 the out- 

ward 
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Of Unity in Religion. 89. 7 
ward peace of the Church diſtilleth 
into peace of Conſcience, and it turn- 
cth the labours of Writing and Read- 
ing of Controverſies, into Treaties of 
Mortification and Deyotion. 
Concerning the Bonds of Unity 3 
thetrue placing of them importeth 
exceedingly. There appear to be two 
extreams. For to certain Zelants all 
ſpeech of pacitication is odious. Ts 7t 
peace, Jehu? What haſt thou to do with 
peace, turn thee behind me. Peace 1s 
not the matter, but Fo//owing and 
Party, Contrariwiſe certain Laodice- 
ans, and Jluke-warm perſons think 
they may accommodate points of AKe- 
ligion by middle wayes, and taking 
part of both , and witty reconcile- 
ments 3 asif they would make an ar- 
bitrement between God and Man. 
Bue theſe extreams are to be avoided; 
which will be done, if the leagueof 
Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour 
himſelf, were in the two croſs clauſes 
thereof ſoundly and plainly expound- 
ed; He that is not with w, is againf 
M9 © 


—_ 
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#5: Andagain 3 He that is not againſt 
#1, is withas: that is, if the points 
Fundamental . and of Subſtance in 
Religion were truly diſcerned and di- 
ſtinguiſhed from points not meerly of 
Faith,but of Opinion, Order,or good 
Intention. This is a thing may ſeem 
to many a matter ttivial,and done al- 
ready ; but if It were done leſs par- 
tially, it would be embraced more 
generally. 

Of this I may give onely this ad- 
vice, according to my {mall model : 
Men ought to take heed of rendring 
Gods Church by two kinds of contro- 
verlies : The one is, when the matter 
of the point controverted is too ſmall 
and light , not worth the heat and 
{trike about it, kindled onely by con- 
tradiction. For, as it 1s noted by one 
of the Fathers, Ehriffs Coat indeed 
had noſeam, but the Churches Veiture 
was of divers colours 3 whereupon he 
ſaith, 1: vefte varietas ſit, fciſſura non 
fit; they be two things, Unity and 

Uniformity. The other is, when the 


marecr 


matter of rhe point controverted is 
gvreatz but it 1s driven to an over-great 
{ubrilty and obſcurity, -fo thatit be- 
cometh a thing rather ingenuous then 
{ubſtantial. A Man that is of judge- 
ment and underſtanding, ſhall ſome- 
times hear ignorant Meri differ, and 
know well within himſelf, -that thoſe 
which ſo differ , mean - one: thing, 
and yet they themſelves would never 
agree. Andiif it come lo to pals, 1 

that diſtance of judgement Yhich is is 
between Man and Man, fhall we not 
think that God above, that knowes 
the heart, doth not diſcern, that frail 
Men in ſome of their contradictions 
intend the ſame thing, and accept- 
2thof both. The nature of ſuch con- 
troverlies is excellently expreſſed by 
| Saint Pa#l,jn the warning and precept 
| 2at he giveth concerning the ſame, 
| Devita profanas vocum novitates, & 
| 2Ppoſptiones falſinomings ſcientie, Men 
| create oppolitions which are not, and 
put them into new tearms ſo fixed, as 


whereas the meaning ought to govern 
the 


Of Unity in Religion, 18*>.. 
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thetearm, the tearm inctfect govern- 
eth the meaning. There be alſo two 


- falſe Peaces,or Vnities; the one when 


the Pearce is grounded but upon an 
implicite ignorance 3 for all Colours 
will agree in the dark : the other 
when 1t:1s pieced up upon a direq ad- 
miſſion of contraries in Fundamen- 
tal points. For Truth and Falſhood 
in ſuch things are like the Tror and 
Clay in the Toes of Nebuchadnezzars 
Trage ; they may cleave, but they 
w1ll riot incorporate. | 
Concerning the ears of procuring 
Unity; Men muſt: beware, that in 
the procuring or muniting of Aelzrg:- 
o#4 Unity; they do not diflolve and 
deface the. Laws of Charity and of 
humane Society. There be two 
Swords amongſt Chriſtfans ; the Spi- 
ritual and Temporal ; and both have 
their due office and place inthe main- 
tenance of Religion. But we may not 
fe up the third Sword, which is 
HMehomets Sword , or like unto it ; 
that is, to propagate Religion by 
Wars, 


" 
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- forget that they are Men. Lucretine 


 Agamennox,that could endure the ſa» 
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Wars, or by ſanguinary perſecutE | 
ons, to force Conſciences, except tt 
be in caſesof oyert Scandal, Blaſphe- * 
my , or intermixture of practice a- * ? 
gainſt the State 3 much leſs tonourſh 
Seditions, to authorize Confpiractes 
and Rebellions, to put the Sword in- 
to the peoples hands, and the like, 
tending to the ſubverſion of all-Go- 
vernment, which is the Ordinapce of 
Cod. For this is but to dafh the Firft 
Table againſt the Second, and ſo'to-. 
confider Men as Chriſtians, as we 


the Poet, when he beheld the AQ of 


crifieing of his own Daughter , ex»  / 
clayned 3 | , 
Tantxm Aeligio potuit ſuadere me» 
lorums. | 
_ What would he have ſaid, if he 
had known of the Maſlacre in Fraxce, 
or the Powder-Treaſon of England ? 
He would have been ſeven times 
more Epicure and Atheiſt then he 
was : for as the Temporal Sword is to 


be 
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be drawn, with great circumſpeRion 
In caſes of Religion; fo it is a thing 
monſtrous, to putit into the hands of 
the common people. Letthat be left 
unto the Anabaptiſts, and other Fu» 
ries. It was great blaſphemy when the 
devil faid, 1 will aſcend and be like 
the Higheſt ; butit is greater blaſphe- 
' my to perſonate God, 4nd bring him 
in,ſaying,7 will deſcend,and be like the 
Prince of Darkneſs : And what 18 1t 
better to make the cauſe of Religion 
to deſcend to the cruel and execrable 
actions of Murthering Princes, Butch- 
ery of People, and Subverſion of 
States and Governments? Surely this 
15 to bring down the Holy Ghoſt, in- 
ſtead of the likeneſs of a Dove, in 
the ſhape of a Vulture or Raven, and 
to ſet out of the Barque of a Chriſtt- 
an Church, a Flag of a Barque of Py- 
rats and Aſſaſſins. Therefore it is moſt 
neceſſary, that the Church by Do- 
Qrine and Decree, Princes by their 
Sword, and all Learnings both Chri- 
{tian and Moral, as by their Mercury 
Rod, 
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Rod. do damn and ſend to Hell for 


ever thofe Facts and Opinions, tend- 
ing to the ſupport of the ſame, as 
hath been already in good part done, 
Surely in-Counſels concerning Religi- 
o0n.,that Counſel of the Apoſtle would 
be prefixed, Ira hominis. non implet 


juiticiam Dei. And it was a notable 


obſervation of a wiſe Father, and no 
leſs ingenuouſly confeſſed, That thoſe 
which held and perſwaded preſſare .of 
Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelves for their own ends. 


ens 
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Of Revenge. 


I'V. 
=p Is a kind of iwilde Juſtice ; 


which the more Mans natureruns 
to, the more ought Law to weed it 
out. Foras the firſt wrong, it doth 
but offend the Law. but the Revenge 
of that wrong putteth the Law oue 
of office: Certainly in taking Revenge, 


a Man 


A 
' 
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| - Hould Tbe angry with 2 Man for 1 
_ arg Mazrſhooktdo wrong meerly out 
Ha 


a Man is but even with his Enemy; 
. but in-paſling it over he is ſuperiour: ] 
for it'isa Princes part to pardon. And 


n 

] t 
_ - Solomon, am ſure, faith, It is the glo- { 
jt 


ry of a Max to pafs by an offence. That} i 
Which 18 paſt is, gone, and trrecovera- | f 
ble, and wiſe Men have enough to t 
do with things preſent and to come: 
therefore they do bur trifle with] 
themſelves, that labour in paſt mat-J « 
ters. There is no Man doth a wrong] 2 
Forthe wrongs ſake, but-thereby to c 
purchaſe bimſelf profit, or pleaſure} v 
-or honour,or thelike. Therefore why] ? 
e 

1 

j 


Ying himſelf better then me? Andif 
of ill nature, why ? yet it is but like] 7 
the Thorn or Briar, which prick and 3 
feratch,becauſe they can do.no other. 4 
The moſt tolerable ſort of Revenge is | 4 
for thoſe wrongs which there is no 
Law to remedy : but then-let a Man | c 
: 
a 
f 
f 


take heed the Revenge be ſuch, as 
.there 1s no Law to puniſh; elle a 
Mans Enemy is ſtill beforehand, and 
It 


Of Revenge. 2x 
it is two for one. Some when they 
take Keverge, are deſirous the Par 

ſhould know whence it cometh : this 
is the more generous. For the delight 
-| ſeemeth to be not ſo much . in doing 
of the hurt, as in making the Party're- 
: | pent - but baſe and crafty Cowards 
kh are like the Arrow that flyeth in the 
| dark. Coſmus Duke of Florence had 
| a deſperate faying againſt perfidious 
{ or neglefting Friends, as if thoſe 
1 wrongs were unpardonable : Toz ſhal/ 
read (laith he) that we are command- 
ed to forgive our Enemies; but you ne« 
f] ver read, that we are commanded t4 
tÞ forgive our Friends. But yet the Spi- 
>| rit of Job was in a better tune's Shal 
Lf »e(fatth he) take good at Gods hands, 
| 4nd not be content to take evil alſo? 
3| And ſo of Friends in a proportion. 
| This is certain, that a Man that ſtu- 
| 


dicth Revenge, Keeps his own wounds 
green,” which otherwiſe would heal; 
and do well. Publick Revenges are 1 
for the moſt part fortunate, as that: - 
tor the death of Ceſar, for the death. } 
of 
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| h 
of Pertinax, for the death of Herry C 
the third of Frarce, and many more. a 


But 1n private Revenges It 15 not {o, 
Nay rather vindicative perſons live , 
the life of Witches; who as they are 
miſchievous, ſo end they infortunate. 


Of Aaverſty. 
, SE 


- was an hig h Speech of Sexeca, (af- 

ter the 0 of the Stoicks) That 
the good things which belong to pro- 
ſperity are to be wiſhed, but the good 
things that belong to adverſity are to be 
admired, Bena rerum. ſicundarum 
optabilia,adverſarum mirabilia, Cer- 
tainly if miracles be the command | , 
over nature,” they appear moſt in ad- 
verlity. It is yet a higher ſpeech ot 
his. then the other, (much t00 high 
for a Heathen) 1# #s true greatneſs 
to have in one the frailty of a Man,and 
the ſecurity of a God. Vere magnum 


habere 
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habere fragilitatem hominis, ſecurita- 
teye Dei. This would have done bet- 
'Þ ter in Poelie, where tranſcendences 
are more allowed. And the Poets in- 
deed have been bufie with it; for it 
3s in effect the thing, which is igured 
in that ſtrange Fiction of the ancient 
Poets, which ſeemeth not to be with- 
out myſtery 3 nay, and to have ſome 
approach to the State of a Chriſtian : 
That Hercules, when he went to un- 
bind Prometheus, (by whom humane 
nature is repreſented) ſailed the length 
of the great Ocean in an earthen Pot or 
Pitcher ; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian 
reſolution, that faileth in the frail 
Barque of the Fleſh through the 
waves of the World. But to ſpeak in 
amean: The vertue of Proſperity 1s 
Temperance, the vertue of Adverſi- 
ty 1s Fortitude, which in morals 1s the 
more heroical Vertue, Proſperity is 

the bleſſing of the Old Teltament, 
Adverſity is the bleſling of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benedicti- 
on, and the clearer revelation of 
Gods 
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Harp,you ſhall hear as many Hearſe- 
like Ayrs, as Carols. And the Pen- 
cil of the Holy Ghoſt hath laboured 
more in deſcribing the Afﬀictions 
of Job, then the Felicities of Solomon, 
Proſperity is not without many fears 
and diſtaſtes; and Adverſety is not 
without comforts and hopes. We ſee 
in Needle-works and Embroyderies, 
it is more pleaſing to have a lively 
Work upon a fad and folemn ground, 
then to have a dark and melancholy 
Work upon a lightfome ground. 


Heart by the pleaſure of the Eye.Cer- 
tainly Vertue 15 like precious Odours, 
molt fragrant waen they are incenſed 
or cruſhed : for Proſperity doth beſt 
diſcover Vice, but Adverſity doth beſt 
diſcover Vertue. 


Gods favour. Yet even in the Old 
Teſtament, if you liſten to Davids 


udge therefore of the pleaſure of the 
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Of Simulation and Diſrimu- 
lation, 
V 1. 


nieces is but a faint kind of 
policy or wiſdome : for it asketh 
a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart to 
know when to tell truth, and to doit. 
Therefore it is the weaker ſort of Po- 
liticks that are the great Diſſemblers. 

Tacitus ſaith, Livia ſorted well with 
the Arts of her Husband, and Diſſumm- 
lation of her Son 3 attributing Arts 


j or Policy to AugniFaz, and Diſſamula- 


tion to Tiberize. And again, when 
Mucianys encourageth Veſpaſian to 
take Arms againſt YVite/izs, he faith, 
We riſe not againſt the piercing Judge- 
ment of Auguſtus, nor the extrean 
Cantion or Cloſeneſs of Tiberius. Theſe 
properties of Arts, or Policy and Diſ- 
ſimulation, or Cloſeneſs are,indeed ha- 


bits and faculties, ſeveral, and to be 


diſtinguiſhed, For if a Man have that 
penetration' of Judgement, as he 
= can 
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can diſcern what things are to be laid 
open, and what to be ſecreted, and 
what to be ſhewed at half lights, and 
to whom, and when, (which indeed 
are Arts of State, and Arts of Life, Þ| 1 
as Tacitus well calleth them) to him; | x 
a habit of Diſſzmulation is a hinder- | , 
ance and a poorneſs. But if a Man || ; 
cannot obtain to that Judgement, ||, 
then it is left to him generally to be || , 
Cloſe, and a Diſſembler. For where | |, 
a Man cannot chooſe or vary in Par- || ;; 
ticulars, there it is gocd to take the || | 
ſafeſt and warieſt way in general; | ; 
like the going ſoftly by one that can- [ 
not well ſee. Certainly the ableſr Men 
that ever were, have had all an open- 
neſs and franckneſs of dealing, and a 
name of Certainty and Veracity : 
but then they were like Horſes, well 
managed for they could tell paſſing 
well, when to ſtop or turn : And at 
ſuch times when they thought the 
caſe indeed required Diſſrmulation, 
, if then they uſed 1t, it came to pals 
: that the former Opinion ſpread a- 
F . broad 
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broad of their good faith and clear- 
neſs of dealing,made them almoſt 1n- 
vilible. 

There be three degrees of this hi- 
ding and vailing of a Manfſelf. The 
firſt Cloſeneſs, Reſervation, and Secre- 
3, when a Man leaveth himſelf with- 
out obſervation,or without hold to be 
taken what he is. The ſecond Diſſr- 
mulation in the Negative,when a Man 
lets fall Signs and Arguments, that he 
is not that he is. And the third $7*24+ 
lation inthe Afrrmative, when a Man 
induſtriously and expresly feigns and 
pretends to bethat\he 1s not. 

| For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy - Tt 
15 indeed the vertue of a Confeſſour ; 
and afſuredly the Secret Man heareth 
many Confefſions : For who will 0- 
pen himſelf to a Blab or a Babler? 
But if a Man be thought” Secret, it 
inviteth diſcovery, as the more cloſe 
Air ſucketh in the more open: And 
as in confeſhon the revealing is not 
tor worldly uſe, but for the caſe of 
a Mans heart 3 ſo Secret Men come to 


C 3 the 
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the knowledge of many things in that 
kinde, while Men rather diſcharge 
their minds, then impart their minds, 
In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. Belides (tofay truth) Naked 
#eſs 1s uncomely , as well in mind 
as in body; and it addeth no fmall 
reverence to Mens manners and a(ti- 
ons, if they be not altogether open. 
As for Talkers and Futile perſons, 
they are commonly vain and credu- 
lous withal. For he that talketh 
what he knoweth, will alſo talk what 
he knoweth not. Therefore ſet it 
down, That an habit of Secrecy is both 


|  politick and moral. And in this part 


it 1s good that a Mans face give his 
tongue leave to ſpeak. For the diſco- 
very of a Mans ſelf by the tracts of 
his countenance is a great weakneſs 
and betraying, by how. much it is 
many times more marked and belie- 
ved than a Mans words. 

For the ſecond, which is Diſſzzmala- 
+ #707, It followeth many times upon 
|  Secregy by a ncceſlity 3 fo that he 
be en | that 
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that will be Secret muſt be a Dzſſem- 
bler in ſome degree. For men are too 
cunning to ſuffer a man to keep an1n- 
different carriage between both, and 
to be Secret without ſwaying the bal- 
lance on either fide. They will fo be- 
ſet a Man with queſtions, and draw 
him on, and "ck it out of him, that 
without an abſurd filence, he muſt 


» © ſhew an inclination one way 3 or if 


he donot, they will,gather as much 
by his Silence,as by his Speech. As for 
equivocations or oraculous Speeches, - 
they cannot hold out lohg : fo that 
no Man can be Secye#, except he pire 
himſelf a little ſcope of Di{ſraenlati- 
0#, which is as it were but the skirts 
or train of Secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is 
$imulation and falſe profeſſion 3 that 
I hold more culpable, and leſs poli- 
tick, except it be in great and rare 
matters. And therefore a general cu- 
ſtome of Sinmlation ( which is this 
aſt degree) is a vice, tifing either of a 
natural falſeneſs or fearfulneſs, orof 
C 3 © Mind 
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a mind that hath ſome main faults; 
which becauſe a man mult needs dif 
guiſe, it m3keth him pra@ice $i» 
{ition 1n other things, leſt his hand 
ſhould be out of ure. 
| The great advantages of Simmlati- 
0 and Diſſumulation are three. Firſt, 
To lay asleep oppoſition, and to ſur- 
prize ; For where a Mans intentions 
are publiſhed, it is an alarm to call 
up all that are againſt them. The ſe- 
cond 15, to reſerye to a Mans ſelf a 
fair retreat; For if a Man engage 
himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, 
he muſt go through, or take a fall. 
The third is, the better to diſcover 
the mind of another : For to him that 
opens himſelf, Men will hardly ſhew 
themſelves adverſe, but will (fair) F 
tet him go on, and tum their free- 
dome - of ſpeech to freedome of 
thought. And therefore it 15 a good | 
fhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Tel 
«& lye and find a troth; as 1f there | 
were no Way of diſcovery, but by 


Simulation. There be allo three diſ- 
advantages 
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"advantages to ſet it even. The firſt, - 
lf That Simmlation and Diſſemulation 
"J commonly carry with them a ſhew of 
nd feartulneſs,which in any buſineſs doth 

| ſpoil the feathers of round flying up. 
1 to the mark. The ſecond, That it 
t, pusleth and perplexeth the conceits of 
8 many, that perhaps would otherwiſe 
uy co-operate with him, and makes a 
IF Man walk almoſt aloge to his own 
"| ends. The third and preateſt is, That 
7 itdepriveth a Man of one of the moſt 
*N principalinſtruments for ation, which 
) = and Belief. The beſt compo- 
fition and temperature 1s, to have 
Openneſs in fame and opinion, Secrecy 
in habit, Diſſemnlation in ſeaſonable 
ufe, and a power to feign if there be 
no remedy, 
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Of Parents and Children. 


VII. 
T7 Jjoyes of Parents are ſecret,and 


ſoare their griefs and fears z they 
cannot utter the one, nor they will 
not utter the other, Children ſweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter : they increaſe the cares 
of Life, but they mitigate the remem- 
brance of Death. The perpetuity by 
generation is common to Beaſts, bur 
memory, merit, and noble works are 
_ to Men: and ſurely a Man 
all ſee the nobleſt Works and Foun- 
dations have proceeded from childleſs 
Men, which have ſought to expreſs 
the images of their minds, where thoſe 
of their bodies have failed : So the 
careof poſterity is moſt in them that 
have no poſterity. They that are the 
firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt 
| indulgent towards their Childrer; 
| beholding them as the continuanee, 
not 
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not onely of their kind but of their ' 
work, and ſo both Children and Crea- 
Fares. 

The difference in affection of Pa- 
rents towards their ſeveral Children, 
is many times unequal, and ſometimes 
unworthy, eſpecially in the Adother 5 
as Solomon ſaith, 4 wiſe Son rejoyceth 
the Father, but an nneracious $01 


ſhames the Mother. A Man ſhall fee, 


where there is a' Houſe full of Chil- 
ares, one or two of the eldeſt reſpe» - 
Ged,and the youngeſt made wantonsz 
but in the midſt ſome that are as it 
were forgotten, who many times ne» 
verthelels prove the beſt. The illibe+ 
rality of Parents in allowance towards 
their Children, is an harmful errour;, 
makes them baſe,acquaints them with 
ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean 
egmpany,;and makes them ſurtet more 


| Whenthey come to plenty : and there- 


fore the proof is beſt when Men keep 
their authority towards their Chil- 
dren, but not their purſe. Men have 
2 fooliſh mayner (both Parents, and 
EE C 5 School- 
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School-maſters, and Servants) in cre- 
ating and breeding an emulation be- 
tween Brothers , during Childhood, 
which many times ſorteth to diſcord 
when they are Men, and diſturbeth 
Families, The 7taliars make little 
difference between Children and Ne- 
phews, ornear kinsfolks ; but ſo they 
be of the lump they care not, though 
they-paſs not through ther own bo- 
dy. And to fay w_ 4 -In-nature 1t 18 
much a like matter, \nfomuch that 
we fee a Nephew ſometimes reſem- 
bleth an Uncle or a Kinſman, more 
then his own Parert,as the blood hap- 
pens. Let Parents chooſe betimes the 
vocatians and courſes they mean-their 
children ſhould take, for then they 
are moſt flexible; and let them not 
too much apply themſclyesto the diſ- 
| poſition of their Ch;[drex, as thinking 
' they will take beſt to that which they 
| have moſt mind to.. It is true, - that if 
the affection or aptneſs of the Chil- 
| arez be extraordinary, then it is good 
| not to croſs it ; but genezally the pre-; 
= - | Cept 
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cept is good, Optinmm elige, ſuave Ge 
facile illud faciet conſuetudo. Younger - 
Brothers are commonly fortunate, but 
feldome or never where the Elder are 
dilinherited. 


of Marriage & Sinole Life. 
V IIL. , 


HE that hath Wife and Childrerx 
hath given hoſtages to Fortune z 
for they are impediments to great en- 
terpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchief. 
Certainly the beſt works,and of great- 
elt merit for the publick, have pro- 
ceeded from the nnmarried or child- 
leſs Men, which both in atfeion and: 
means have married and endowed the 
publick. - Yetit were great reaſon, that 
thoſe that have Ch:/dren ſhould have 
oreateſt care of future times, unto 
which they know they mult tranſmit 
their deareſt pledges. Some there are, 


who though they lead a S7gle Life, 
yet 
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yet their thoughts do end with them- 
ſelves, and account future times im- 
pertinencies. Nay, there are ſome 0- 
ther that account Wife and Children 
but as Bills of Charges. Nay more, 
there are ſome fooliſh rich covetous 
Men, that take a pride in having no 
Children , becauſe they may be 


an one i a great rich Man, and ano- 
 therexcept to it, Tea, but he bath 4 
great charge of Children ;, as if it were 


moſt ordinary cauſe of a Single Life 
Liberty, eſpecially in certain ſfelf- 
pleafing and humorous minds, which 
are ſo fenfible of every reſtraint, as 
they will go neer to think their Gir- 
dles and Garters to be Bonds and 


| Friends, beſt Maſters, beſt Servants, 
but not alwayes beſt Subjeits ; for 
they are light to run away,and almoſt 
_ all fugitives are of that condition. 


Men : 


thought ſo much the richer. For per- 
haps they have heard ſome talk, Sch 


an abatement to his niches. But the - 


Shackles. Unmarried Men are belt: 


A Single Life doth well with Church- 
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Men : for charity will hardly water © 
the ground, where it muſt firſt fill a 
Pool. Itis indifferent for Judges and 
Magiſtrates : For if they be facile and 
corrupt, , you ſhall have a Servant 
five times worle then a Wife, For 
Souldiers, I find the Generals com- 
monly in their hortatives put Men in 
mind of their Wives and Children. © 
And I think the deſpiling of Marri- 
age amongſt the Turks, maketh the 
vulgar Souldier more baſe. Certainly - 
Wife and Childrez area kind of diſci- 
pline of humanity 3 and frgle Mer, 
though they be many times more cha« - 
ritable, becauſe their Means are leſs - 
exhauſt, yet on the other fide they 
ars more cruel and hard hearted , 
(good tomake ſevere Inquilitors) be- 
canfe their tenderneſs is not ſo oft cal- 
led upon. Grave natures, led by cus. 
itome,' and. therefore conſtant ,. are 
commonly loving Hw#bands ; as was 
ſaid of UVlyfes, Vetulam ſuam preta- | 
lit immortalitati. Chaſt Women are : 
often proud and froward,as preſuming 
upon 
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one of - the beſt bonds both of cha- 
ſtity and obedience in the Wife, if 
ſhe think her Husbard wiſe, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jea- 
tous. Wives are youtg Mens Miſtreſ- 
fes, Companions for middle Ape, and 
old Mens Nurſes; fo as a Man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will. 
But yet he was reputed one of the 
wiſe Men, that made anfwer to the 
queſtion 3 whena Man ſhould marry > 
. 4A young Man not yet, an elder Man 
mot at all. Tt is often ſeen that bad 
Husbands have very good Wives; 
whether it be that it raiſeth the price 
_ of, their Husbands kindneſs when it 
- comes, or that the Fes take a pride 
in their patience. But this never fails, 
if the bad Husbards were of their own 
chooſing, againſt their Friends con- 
'fent;- for then they will be ſure to- 
\make good theirown folly. 


of 


upon the merit of their chaſtity. ItisÞ| 
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which have been noted te faſci= . 
nate or bewitch, but Love and Envy. * 
They both have vehement withes , 
they frame . thetnſelves- readily into; 
imaginations, . and. ſuggeſtions3\.and 
they gome eaſily into the eye; . clpe« 
cially- upon the preſence: of: the ob- 
jets, which are the points that con- | 
duce to-faſcination, if anyſuchthing. - 
there be,'- We fee likewiſe the Scri= 
pture calleth Exvy, an Evil Ege, and 
the Aſtrologers call the evil-influen+ 
ces of the Stars, 'Evil AſpeFs'3, fo that 
{till there ſeemeth to be acknowledg=: 
ed in the act of Exvy, an ejaculation: 
or irradiation of the Eye.. Nay ſame 
| have been fo curious as to note that 
the times, when the-ſtroke or percul- 
[ lion of an Ervions Eye doth moſt 
hurt,are, when the Party envied is be- + 

held 
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' heldingloryortriumph; for that ſets 

an edge upon Ezvy : And belides, at 

ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſo7 en- 
vyed do come forth moſt into the out- 
ward parts, and ſo meet the blow. 

_ © » Bur leaving theſe curioſities, 
(though not unworthy to be thought 
onin fitplace) we will handle What 
perſons are apt to envy others, what 
perſons are moſt ſubje@ to be envyed 

_ - themſelves, and what is the difference 

; betweenpublick and private exvy. 

| - A Manthat hath no vertuein him- 

{ ſelf, ever ervzeth vertue if others. 

For Mens minds will either feed upon 

their own good, 'or upon! others evil ; 

and: who wanteth the one, -will prey 
| upon the/erher, and whoo is out of 
| hope to attim.to anothers vertue, will 
| ſeek-to come at even- hand by de- 

x g anothers fortune, 1m 

}F - A Man that is bufie and inquiſitive 

F is commonly Evious : for. to know 

{ much of other Mens matters cannot 

be, becauſe all that ado may con- 

'cerm his own eſtate ; therefore it muſt 

Fw needs 
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needs be, that he taketh a kind of * 
play-pleaſure in lookng upon the for- 
tunes of others 3 neither can he that 
mindeth but his own bulineſs, find 
much matter for Exvy : For Envy 1s 
a gadding./paſſion, and walketh the 
Streets, and doth not keep home, 
Nox eft curioſus, quin idem fit malevo- 
lus, 

Men of noble birth are noted to 
be ervioxs towards new Men when 
they riſe : For the diſtance is altered; 
and it is like a deceipt of the eye.that 
when others come on, they thi 
themſelves go back. 

Deformed perſons, and Euguchs, 
and old Men, and Baſtards are exvj- 
ons: for he that cannot poſlibly 
mend his own cafe, will do what he 
can to impair anothers, except theſe 
defects light upon a very. brave and 
heroical nature, which thinketh to 
make his natural wants part of his 
honour in that it ſhould be faid, 
that an Eunuchor lame Man did ſuch 


great matters, affefting the honour * 
of 


- 
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of amiracle, as it was in Narſes thy 
Eunuch, and Ageſlans, and TamberJ VE 
lanes that were lame Men. Fat 
The ſame is the cafe of Men thath 9 
nie after calamities and misfortunes; Al 
for they are as Men fallen out with the be 
times, and think other Mens harms aj ©© 
redemption. of their own ſufferings, | # 
They that deſire to excell in too 
many matters, out of levity and vain- 
glory, are ever Exvioxs : For they 
cannot want work, it being impoſh- | 
ble but many in ſome one of thoſe 
things ſhould | furpaſs them 3 which 
was the character of Adrian the Em+ 
perour, that mortally Envyed Poets, 
and Painters, and Artificers in works 
wherein he had a vein to excell. 
Laſtly, near Kinsfolks and Fellows 
& office, and thoſe that have been 
bred together, are more apt to Exvy 
their equals, when they are raiſed: 
For it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them, 
and cometh oftner into their remem- 
brance, and incurreth likewite more 
iato 


1.into the note of others; and Ervy 


| 4bel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was 


 vanced are leſs Exwyed : For their 
fortune ſeemeth but dueunto them 3 
and no Man Emvyeth the : JE | 


and where there is no compariſon, 


Envged but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it 
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ever redoubleth from Speech and 
Fame. Cains Envy was the more vile 
and malignant towards his Brother 


better accepted, there was no body 
to look on. Thus much for thoſe that 
are apt to Evtvy. + n_— 
Concerning thoſe that are more or 
Ifs ſubje# to Exvy : Firſt, Perfons of 
eminent vertue when they are-ad- 


a Debt, but Rewaxds, and Liberaiity . 
rather. Again, Envy is ever joyned 
with he comparing of a Mans ſelf ; 


no Ervy ; and therefore Kings arenot 


1s to benoted, that unworthy perſons + 
are molt Ezvyed at their firſt coming 
in, and afterwards overcome it bet- 
terz whereas contrariwiſe, perſons of 
worth and merit are moſt Exvyed, 
when their fortune continueth long. 
For 
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For by thattime, though their vertue 
be the ſame, yetit hath not the ſame 
Lyaſire 3 for freſh Men grow up that 
larkenit. | 

Perſons of noble blood are leſ 
Envyed in their rifing ; for it ſeemeth 
but right done to their birth. Belides, 
their ſeemeth not much | added to 
| their fortune; and Fry is as the 
| Sun-Beams, that beat hotter upona 

Bank, or ſteep riſing Ground, then 

F Uvon a Flat. And for the ſame rea- 

. © *ns; thoſe that are advanced by de- 

' . greeS arc leſs Empyed then thoſe thar 
| areadvanced ſuddenly, and per ſal- 
| F#m. 
{| Thoſethathave joyned with their 
| Honour great Travels, Cares, or Pe- 
- nils, are leſs ſubje@t to E-vy. For Men 
think that they earn their Honours 
hardly, and pity them ſometimes 3 
2 *1 pity ever healeth Exvy : Where- 
{ | ""eyou ſhall obſerye that the more 
{ _cep and ſober ſort of polick per- 
ſons in their greatneſs, are ever be- 


- moaning themſelves what a life they 
| lead, 


—-— 5 > 
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lead, chanting a Quanta patinmur. 
Not that they feel it ſo, but onely to 
zbate the edge of Emvy. But this is 
to be underſtood of bufineſs that is 
hid upon Men, and not ſuch as they 
call unto themſelves. For nothing in- 
creaſeth Exvy more then an unneceſ- 
fary and ambitious ingrofling of bu- 
fineſs ; and nothing doth extinguith 
Exvy more, then fora great perſon to 
preſerve all other inferiour Officers 
in their full rights and prehemenen- 
cies of their places: for by that 
means there be ſo many Skreens be- 
tween him and Ervy. 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubje&t 
to Exvy, which carry the greatneſs of 
their fortunes in an inſolent and proud 
manner, being never well, but while 
they are ſhewing how great they are, 
either by outward pomp, or by tri- 
umphing over all oppoſition or com- 
petition 3 whereas wiſe Men will ra- 
ther do Sacrifice to Envy, in ſuffer- 
ng themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe 
to be croſt and overborn of things 

| that 
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that donot much concern them. Not- 


withſtanding ſo much is true, That 


the carriage of greatneſs ina plain and 
open manner (ſo it be without arro- 
gancy and vain glory) doth draw leſs 
Ervy, then if it bein a more crafty 
and cynning faſhion. For in that 
courſe a Man doth but diſayow for- 
tune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious 
of his own want in worth, and doth 
but teach others to Exvy him. 

Laſtly, to conclude this part ; As 
we ſaid inthe beginning, that the At 
of Envy had ſomewhat in it of Witch- 
craft, ſothereis no other cure of Ex- 
U), but the cure of Witchcraft ; and 
that is, to remove the Lot (as they 
call it) and to lay it upon another. 
For which purpoſe the wiſer ſort of 


great perſons bring in ever upon the 


Stage ſome body,upon whom to drive 
the Exvy, that would come upon 
themſelves; ſometimes upon Mini- 
ſters and Servants, ſometimes upon 
Colleagues and Affociats, and the 
like; and for that - turn there are ne- 
ver 
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rer wanting ſome Perſons of violent 


find undertaking Natures, who, fo 


they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any colt. 

Now to ſpeak of publick Exvy. 
There is yet ſome good in pxblick En- 
z,xwhereasin private there is none. 
For publick, Envy 18 as an Oftraciſm 
that eclipſeth Men when they grow 
too great. And therefore it isa bridle 
allo to great ones,to keep them with- 
n bounds, 

This Envy being in the Latine 
word Tnvidia, goeth inthe modern 
languages by the name of Dzſcontent- 
ment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
landling Seditior. Tt is a diſeaſe in 
1 State like to infection 3 for as infe- 
(tion ſpreadeth upon that which 1s 
bund , and tainteth it : ſo when Er- 
19 is gotten Once in a State , it tradu- 
ceth even the beſt aCtions thereof,and 
turneth them into an 11] odour. And 
tierefore there 1s little won by inter- 
ningling of plaufible actions. For that 
doth argue but a weakneſs and fear 


of 


« 
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of Envy , which hurteth ſo much theſf* 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in 7»fe#i-1* 
ons 5 Which if you fear them, you call 
them upon you. ol 

This publick Exvy ſeemeth to beat" 
chiefly upon prineipal Officers or Mi-|' 
niſters, rather than upon Kings andJP' 
Eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſureÞ* 
rule, that if the Ezvy upon the Mini-J 
ſterbe great , when the cauſe of it in|” 
him 1sſmall ; or if the Exvy be gene-J" 
ral, ina manner, uponall the Mini-J 
{ters of an Eſtate, then the Ermvy* 
( though hidden) is truly upon the* 
State it ſelf. And ſomuch of pxblick]- 
Envy or Diſcontentment 3 and the dit- 
ference thereof from private Exvy, 
which was handled in the firſt 

lace, 

We will add this in general, touch- 
ing the Aﬀection of Fzwvy; that , of 
all other Aﬀections 1t is the moſt im- 
portune and continual. For of other 
AfﬀecCtions' there is occaſion given but 
' nowand then. And therefore it was 
Well ſaid, Invidia feſtos dies non agit. 
| For 
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te fforit isever working upon ſome or 


other. And it 1s alſo noted that Love 
ind Exvy do make a Man pine, which 
other Atections do not 5 becauſe 
they are not fo continual. It 1s alſo 
the vileſt Atfection, and the moſt de- 
prayed : for which cauſe it is the pro- 

r Attribute of the Devil, who is 
called The Envions Man , that ſoweth 
Tares amongſt the Wheat by night : as 
italwayes cometh to paſs , that Exvy 
worketh ſubtily, and in the dark; and 
to the prejudice of good things , ſuch 
25is the Wheat. 


— 


Of” Love. 
"2 


THe Stage is more beholding to 

Love, than the Lite of Man. For, 
23 to the Stage, Love 1s even matter 
of Comedies, and now and then of 
Tragedies: but in Life it doth muck 
miſchief; ſometimes like a Syren 3 
lmetimes like a Fury. You may ob- 
lerve, that amongſt all the great-and 
wor - 


ce 
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worthy Perſons {whereof the Memy- 
ry remaineth, either Ancient, or Re- 
cent) there is not One that hath 
been tranſported to the mad degree 
of Love: which ſhews, that preat 
Spirits and great Bulineſs do keep out 
this weak Paſſion. You muft except 
nevertheleſs, Marcns Antonins the 
half-Partner of the Empire of Rome; 
and Appirs Claudius the Decem-vir, 
and Law-giver: whereof the Former, 
was indeed a Voluptuous Man , and 
Tnordinatez but the Latter was an 
Auſtere and Wiſe Man. Andthere- 
fore it ſeems, ( though rarely ) that 
Love can find entrance, not onely 1n- 
t0 an open Heart, but alſo into a Heart 
well fortified, if watch be not well 
kept. It isa poor Saying of Epicars, 
Satis magnum Alter Alteri Theatrum 
ſamus, Asif Man, made for the con- 
templation of Heaven, and all Noble 
Objects, ſhould do nothing but knee! 
before a little Idol , and make himſelt 
a Subject, though not of the Mouth 
Cas Bralſts are) yet of the Eye,which 
: was 
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was given him for higher Purpoſes. It 
isa ſtrange thing to note the Exceſs of 
this Paſlion 3 and how it braves the 
Nature and Value of things by this, 
that the ſpeaking in a perpetual Hy- 
perbole is comely in nothing, but in 
Love. Neither is it meerly in the 
Phraſe: for , whereas 1t hath been 
well faid , that the Arch-flatterer, 
with whom all the petty Flatterers 
have intelligence, is a Man's ſelf 5 
certainly, the Love1s more. For, there 
was never proud Man thought ſo ab- 
lurdly well of himſelf, as the Lover 
doth of the Perſon loved : and there- 
tore It was well ſaid, That It 7s i-wpoſ/z- 
ble to Love , and to be Wiſe, Neither 
doth this weakneſs appear to others 
only, and not to the party Loved: but 
tothe Loved moſt of all; exceptthe 
Love be reciproque:for it is a true rule 
that Love isever rewarded.cither with 
the reciproque, or with an inward 
and ſecret Contempt. By how much 
the more Men ought to beware of this 
Paſſion , which loſeth not only other 
D 2 things, 
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things, but itſelt. Asfor the other 
loſes, the Poets Relation doth well 6: 


gure them 3 that He that preferreth 
Helena , quitted the gifts of Iuzo and 
Pallas. For whoſoever eſteemeth to0 
much of Amorous A fﬀection, quitteth 
both Aiches and Wiſdom. ThisPaſſi 
on hath his Flouds in the very times 
of Weakneſs : which are great Pro- 

ſperity, and great Adverſity; though 
this latter hath been leſs obſerved. 

Both which times kindle Love, and 
make it more frequent, and therefore 
ſhew it tobe the child of Folly. They 
do beſt, who, ifthey cannot but ad- 

mit Love : 3 yet make it keep Quar- 

ter, and ſeyer it wholly from their ſe- 
rious Afairs, and Actions of Life : for 
ifit check once with Buſineſs, it trou- 
bleh Mens .Fortunes, -and - maketh 
Men that they canno waies be true to 
their own Ends. I know not how, but 
Martial Men are given to Love : 1 
think it is but as they are given to 
Wine; tor Perils commonly ask to 
be paid in Pleaſures, There is in Mans 
Na- 
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Nature a ſecret Inclination, and Mo-- 
tion towards Love of others 3 whickk 
itit be not ſpent upon ſomeone, or x 
few , doth naturally ſpread it ſelf ro- 
wards many , and maketh Men be- 
come Humane and Charitable; as it 
is ſeen ſometime in Friars. Nuptial 
Love maketh Mankind ; Friendly; 
Love perfeFeth it ; but wantos Love 
corrupteth and izmrbaſeth it. 


— 
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X l. 


ME in Great Place are thrice Ser» 

varts : Servants of the Sovereigs 
or State; Servants of Fame; and 
Servants of Buſineſ7. Soas they have 
no Freedome,netther in their Per/o72-, 
nor in their AF70#5.norin their Times, 
[tis a ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power , 
and toloſe Liberty ;, or to ſeek Pow- 
er over others,, and to loſe Power 0+ 
ver a Mans Self. The Riling unto. 
D 3 Place 
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Place 1s laborious 3 and by Pain: 
Men: come: to greater Pains: and it 
is ſometimes baſe; and by Indigni- 
zies Men come to Dignities. The 
Standing is slippery , \and the Regreſs 
is either a downfall, or at leaſt an 
Eclipſe, which is a melancholy thing. 
Currnon ſis , qui fueris, noneſſe, cur 
vel:zs vivere, Nay, retire Men cannot 
when they would 3 neither will they, 
when it were Reaſon : but are 1mpa- 
tient of privateneſs, even in Ageand 
Sickneſs, which require the Shadow: 
Like old Townſmen that will be ſtil! 
{irting at their Street-door , though 
thercoy they offer age to Scorn. Cer- 
tamly Great Perſons had need to bor- 
row other Mens Opimons ; to think 
themſelves happy ; for if; they judge 
by their own Feeling, they cannot 
find It : but if they think with them- 
ſelves what other Men think of them ; 
and that other Men would fain be as 
they are, then they are happy , asit 
were by report z when perhaps they 
find the contrary within. For they 

| are 
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are the firſt that find their own griefss 
though they be the laſt that find their 


-8 own faults. Certainly , Men in great 


Fortunes are \tfangers tothemſelves , 
and while they areinthe pusle of Bu- 
fneſs, they have no time to tend their 


Health , either of body or mind. 1/3 


Mors gravis ineubat , qui notus nimis 
omnibus,ignoti's moritur fibi, In Place, 
there 1s licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in 
Evilthe beſt condition is not to Will, 
the ſecond not to Can. But power to 
do good, is the true and lawful end of 
aſpiring: for good thoughts (though 
God accept them, ) yet towards Men 
are little better than good dreams : 
except they be put in Act; and that 
eannot be withont Power and Place, 
as 'the Vantage and Commanding 
Ground. Merit and good Works ts 
the end of Mans motion ; and Con- 
ſcience of the ſame is the accompliſh- 
ment of Mans reſt : for if aMan can 
be partaker of Gods Theater 3 he 
ſhall likewiſe. be partaker of Gods: 
D 4 Reſt.. 
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Reſt. Et converſus Dens , ut aſpiceret 
Opera, que fecerunt manns ſue , vidit 
quod omnia eſſent bona nim# ; and} p 
then the Sabbath. In the Diſcharge} 1 
of the Place, ſet before thee the beſt { 
Examples 3 for Imitation 1s a Globe] n 
of Precepts. And after a time ſet be-f| t 
fore thee thine own. Example 3 and} 4 
examine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou }| a 
did(t not beſt at firſt. Neglect not al- J| F 
ſo the Examples of thoſe that have} 1 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame} t 
Place : not toſet off thy ſelf by taxing | \ 
their memory 3 but to dire thy ſelf Þ | 
what to avoid. Reform therefore, | « 
without bravery or ſcandal of former 
Times and Perſons 3 but yet ſet it | 1 
down to thy ſclf, as well to create | 3 
good Preſidents, as to follow them, | / 
Reduce things to the firſt Inſtitution, | 
and obſerve wherein , and how they | | 
I 

| 

( 

| 


have degenerate; but yet ask Coun- 
ſel of both Times of the Ancienter 
Time what 1s beſt, and cf the latter 
Time what 1s fitteſt. Seek tomake thy 
Courſe Regular, that Men may —_ 
| e- 
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before hand what they may expe : 
but be not too politive and perem- 
ptory 3 and expreſs thy ſelf well when 
thou digreſleſt from thy Rule. Pre- 
ſerve the right of thy Place , but ſtir 
not queſtions of Jurisdiction.3 and ra-- 
ther aſlume thy Right in Silence and: 
de faFo , than voice 1t with Claims. 
and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe the 
Rights of Inferiour Places; and think 
it more Honour to dire6t in chiet,than 
to be buſie in. all. Embrace and in- 
vite Helps and Advices, touching the 
Execution-of thy place: and. do not 
drive away ſuch as bring the Informa- 
tion, as Medlers 3 but accept of them 
In good part. The vices of Authority 
are chiefly four : Delazes, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and Fadion. For Delazes , 
Give cafie. acceſs, keep: Tunes. ap- 
pointed, Go through with that which- 
is1n.hand , and:interlace not bulineſs 
but of neceſſity. For Corruption, Do - 
not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
Servants hands from taking, but bind 
the hands of Suitours alſo trom offer- 
D 5 Ing: 
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ing. For Integrity uſed doth the one; 
bur Integrity profeſled , and with a 


manifeſt deteſtation of Bribery doth 


the other. And avoid not only the 
Fault, but the Suſpicion. W hoſoever 
15 found variable , and changeth ma- 
nifeſtly without manifeſt Cauſe, gi- 
veth ſuſpicion of Corruption. There- 
fore alwaies when thou changeſt thine 
Opinion or Courſe, profeſs it plainly, 
and declareit, together with the Rea- 
ſons that move thee to change , and 
do not think to ſteal it. A Servant, or 
a Favourite, it he be inward, and no 
other apparant Cauſe of Eſteem , 15 
commonly thought but a By-way to 


cloſe Corruption. For Rowehneſs, It 1s 


a needleſs cauſe of Diſtontext 5 Seve- 
rity breedeth Fear, but Romghneſs 
breedeth Hate: Even Reproofs from 
Authority ought to be grave, and not 


taunting. As for Facility, It is worſe 


than Bribery: for Bribes come but 
now and then 3 but if Importunity or 


| idle Reſpetslead a Man, he ſhall ne- 
|| ver be without, as Solomon faith To 


reſpe# 
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Man will tranſgreſs for a piece of 
bread. Tt is moſt true that was anci- 
ently ſpoken; A place ſheweth the 
Man: and it ſheweth ſome to the 
better; and ſome to the worſe :- Omen 
um conſenſu ; capax Imperii, Hiſt itt- 
peraſſet 3 ſaith Tacitus of Galba » but 
of Veſpaſiar he ſaith 3 Solws Imperan- 
tium Veſpaſtanus mutatus in melimns.. 
Though the one was meant of Suffict- 
ency, the other of Manners and Afte-. | 
tion. It is an aſſured Sign of a wor-. 
thy and generous Spirit whom Honowr- 
amends: for Honexr is, or ſhould be 
the place of Vertue 3- and as in Na- 
ture things move violently to their- 
place ,. and calmly in theirplace : fo: 
Vertue'in Ambitioni1s violent, in Au-- 
thority ſetled and calm.. All rifing to- 
Great Place , 1s by 'a winding. Stair 3. 
and ifthere be Factions , it is good to. 
ſ1dea Mans felf, whileſt he is in the. 
Riling 3 andto ballance himſelf when» 
he is placed. Uſe the memory of thy 


Predeceflour fairly and tenderly ; = 
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if thondoſt not, it is a debt will ſure 
be paid when thou art gone. If thou 
have Colleagues, reſpect them , and 
rather call them when they look not 
for it , than exclude them when they 
have reaſon to look to be called. Be 
not too ſenlible , or too remembring 
1 of thy Place in Converſation, and pri- 


|| vate Anſwers to Suitours ; but let it 


rather be ſaid; Whew he ſits 72 Pdace he 
E another Man. 


| Of Bolaneſs. 
| XII. 


| 18 is a trivial Grammer-School Text, 
but yet worthy a wiſe as con« 
fideration. Queſtion was asked of 
Demoſthenes, What was the chief part 
of an Oratour © Heanlwered, Aion; 
ti what next? A470; what next a- 
[| gain? AGior: He faid it that knew 
tt beſt, and had by nature himſelf no 
[| advantage in that he — 
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> [A ſtrange thing, - that that Part of an 
t JOratour which is but ſuperficial, and 
| Jrather the vertue of a Player ſhould 
- be placed fo high above thoſe other 
noble parts of Invention, Elacution, 
and the reſt : Nay almoſt alone; as 
if it were Altin All. But the reaſon 
is plain. There 1s in humane nature 
generally more of the Fool, then of the 
Wiſez and therefore thoſe faculties, 
by which the fooliſh part of Mens: 
minds 1s taken,are molt potent. Won- 
derful like is the caſe of Boldzeſs in 
Civil buſineſs : What firſt 2 Boldreſs 3 
What ſecond and third? Boldnes. 
And yet Boldneſs is a Child of Igno- 
rance and Baſeneſs, far inferiour to 
other parts. But neyertheleſs it doth. 
faſcinate, and bind hand and foot 
thoſe that are either ſhallow in judge- 
ment, or weakin gourage, which are 
the greateſt part ; yea, and prevail- 
«h with. wiſe Men at weak times, 
Therefore we lee it hath done Wons« 
ders in popular States, but with Se- 
nates and Princes leſs 3 and more ever 
UpORB 
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upon the firſt entrance of Bold Pey. 
fors into Attion , then ſoon after ; 
for Boldneſ? is an ilt Keeper of Pro 
miſe. Surely, as there are Aounte. 
banques for the Natural Body, fo are 
tliere 'orniebargues for the Politick 
Body : Men that undertake great 
Cures 3 and perhaps have been lucky 
in twoor three Experiments, but want 
the grounds of Science ; and there- 
tore'cannot hold out. Nay, you ſhall 
ſee a Bold Fellow many times do Ma- 
bamets Miracle. 2Aahowet made the 
people believe that he would call an 
Hil! to him 3 and from the top of it 
offer up his Prayers for the obſervers 
of his Law. The people aſſembled; 
Mahomet called the Hill to conie'to | C 
him again and againz and' when the t! 
Hill ſtood ſtill, he was never a whit | » 
abaſhed, but faid ; 1f the Hill wil} o 
20t come to Mahomet, Mahomet wilt] v 
go to the Hill. So'theſe Men, when 

D 

f 

U 


they have promiſed great matters,and 
failed moſt fhamefully, yet (if they 
have the perfettion of Boldneſ7) ay | 
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Of Boldneſs. = ' 
will but ſlight it over, and make a 
tum, and no more ado. Certainly 
to Men of great judgement, Bold per- 
ſons are a ſport to behold 3 nay and 
tothe Vulgar alſo Bo/dneſs hath ſome- 
what of the Ridiculous. For it ab- 
ſurdity be the fubje& of laughter, 
doubt you not, but great Boldmeſs is 
ſeldome without ſome abſurdity. E- 
ſpecially it is a ſport to ſee, when a 
Bold Fellow 1s out of countenance 3. 
for that puts his face into a moſt 
ſhrunken and wooden poſturez as 
needs it muſt : For in baſhfulneſs the 
Spirits do a little go and come, but 
with. Bo/d Men - upon like- occafton- 
they ſtand at a-ſtay, like a Stale at 
Cheſs, where it is no Mate, but yet 
the Game cannot ſtir. But this laſt 
yerefitter for a Satyr, then for a ſeri-- 
ous obfervation. This: is. well to be 
weighed, That Boldeſs is ever blind; 
tor 1t ſeeth not dangers and inconve- 
nienciesz therefore it is i] m Counſel, 
zood in Execution:: ſo that the right 
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| ule of Beld perſonsis, that they never 


Command: 
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Command in Chief, but be Seconds, 
and under the direction of others, 
For in Counſel it is good to ſee Dan- 
gers, and in Execution not to ſee 
them, except they be very preat. 


| of (roodneſs and Grodueſoo of 


Nature. 
XI1T. 


7 Take Goodneſs inthis ſenſe, the at 

feting of the weal of Men, which 
15 that the Grecians call Philanthro- 
pia3 and the Word Humanity (as it 
uſed) is a little too light to expreſs. 
it. Goodneſs I call the Habit, and. 
Goodneſs of Nature the Inclination. 
Fhis of all Vertues and Dignities of 
, the mind 1s the greateſt, being the: 
Character of the Deity 3 and with- 
out it Man 1s a bufie, - miſchievous, 
wretched thing 3 no better then a 


Sind of Vermine, Goodneſs anſwers. 


= 
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to the Theological Yertne Charity, and 
admits no exceſs, but Errour. The 


defire of power in exceſs cauſed the 


Angels to fall 3 the deſire of knows 
ledge in exceſs cauſed Man to fall, 
but in Charity there isno exceſs, net- 
ther can Angel or Man come in dan- 
ger by it, The inclination to Good- 
zeſ7 is imprinted deeply in the nature 
of Man ; Inſomuch, that if it iflue 
not towards Men, it will take unto 
other living Creatures; as it is ſeen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, whone- 
vertheleſs are kind to Beaſts, and give 
Alms to Dogs and Birds; Infomuch 
as Beabechivs reporteth, a Chriſtian 
Boy in Co#i7artinople had like to have 
been ſtoned, for gagging, in a wag- 
giſhneſs, along Billed Fowl. Errours 
mdecd, in this vertue of Goodneſs or 
Charity may be committed. The 7t«- 


lians have an ungracious Proverb, 


Tanto buorn che wal niente ; So good 
that he 3s good for nothing, And one 
of the DoQors.of Italy, Nicholas 
Macciavel, had the cola put 

In 
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in writing, almoſt in plain tearms: 
That the Chriſtian Faith had given up 
good menin prey , to thoſe that are ty 
rarnical and unjuſt. : which he ſpake; 
becauſe mdeed there was never Law, 
or Sect , or Opinion did ſo much ma- 
gnifie Goodreſe as the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion doth : therefore to avoid: the 
Scandal and the Danger both, itis 
good to take knowledge of the er- 
rours of an Habit fo excellent. Seek 
the Good of other Men, but be not in 
bondage to their Faces:or Fancies; 

for that is but Pacility -or Sofitel? 
which taketh an honeſt Mind priſos 
ner. Neither give thon A#fops Cock 

a Gemme, who would be better plea- 
ſed and happier if he had-had a barly 
Corn. The Example 6f God teach- 
e&th the Leſſon ttaly : He' ſendeth hit 
Ratn, and maketh his Sun to ſhine uþ- 
on the Juſt and Unjuſt ; but he doth 
not rain Wealth, nor 'fhine Honour 
and Vertuesupon Meneqtally. Com- 
mon Benefit$are'to be. communicated 
with all ; but peculiar Benefits with 
Ly choice, 
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choice. And beware, how in making 
the Portraiture thou breakeſt the Pat- 

tern 5 for Divinity maketh the love 

of our Selves the Pattern ; the love 
of our Neighbours but the Portratj- 

ture. Sel/ al/ thou haſt, and giveit to 

the poor, and follow me : but ſell not 

all thou haſt, except thou come, and 

follow me; that 1s, except thou have 
a Vocation, wherein thou maiſt-do as 
much good with little means as with 

great : for otherwiſe, in feeding the 
Streams thou” .dryeſt the Fountain. 
Neither 1s there onely. a Hzbi# of 
Goodnefs, directed by right reaſorr 3 
but there is m fome Men, even in Na+ 
ture, a diſpofition. towards it 3 as on 
the other fide there is a natural ma- 
lignity; For there be that in their na« 
ture do not affedt the good of others. 
The lighter fort of malignity tarneth 
but to a crofineſs, or frowardneſfs, of 
aptneſs to oppoſe, or difficilneſs, or the 
ke, but the deeper ſort to envy and 
meer miſchief. Such Men in other 
Mens calamities, are as it yere in ſea- 
{on, 
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fon, and areever on the loading part ; 
not ſo good as the Dogs that licked 
Lazarus ſores, but hke Fhes, that 
are {ti]] buzzing upon any thing that 
ts raw 3 Miſanthropz , that make it 
their practice to bring Men to the 
Bough, and yet have never a Tree 
for the purpoſe in their Gardens, as 
Tizzon had, Such diſpoſitions are the 
very errours of humane Nature ; and 
yet they are the fitteſt Timber to X 
make great Politicks of: Like to | 
knee Timber, that is good for Ships 

that are ordained to: be toſſed 3 but |} . 
not for building Houſes, that fhall 
ſtand firm. The parts and ſigns of 
Goodneſs are many. If a Manbe gra- 
cious and courteous to Strangers, it 
ſhews he is a Citizen of the World; 
and that his heartis no Island cut off 
from other Lands, but a Continent 
that joyns to them. If he be com- 
paſſionate towards the afthions of 
others, it ſhews that his heart 1s like 
| the noble Tree, that is wounded it 
| ſelf, when it gives the Balm. If he 
| calily 
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eaſily pardons and remits offences, it 


ſhews that his mind is planted above 
Injuries, ſo that he cannot be ſhot. 
If he be thankful for ſmall benefits, 
it ſhews that he weighs Mens minds, 
and not their traſh. But above all, if 
he have S. Pauls. perfeCtion, that he 
would wiſh to be an Arathema from 
chriſt, tor the ſalvation of his Bre- 
thren, it ſhews much of a Divine Na- 


ture, and a kind of conformity with 
Chriſt himſelf. 


| Of Nobility. 
XIV. 
VV E will ſpeak of Noblity, firſt 


as a Portion of an Eiftate,then 
as a Condition of Particular Perſons. 
A Monarchy, where there is no No- 
bility at all, is ever a pure and abſo- 
lute Tyrarmy;as that of the Turks, For 
Nobility attempers Sovereignty, and 
drayes the eyes of the People ſome- 
what 
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what aſide from the Lize Royal. By 
for Democracies they need it not : and 


they are commonly more quiet, and 
leſs ſubject to Sedition, then where 
there are Stirps of Nobles. For Meng 
eyes are upon the bulineſs, and not 
upon the perſons 3 orif upon the per- 
ſons, it is for the buſineſs ſake. as fitteſt, 
teſt, and not for flags and pede- 
gree. Welſee the Switzers laſt well, 
notwithſtanding their diverlity of 
Religion , and cf Cantons : for LU. 
tility is their Bond , and not refpedts, 
The United Provinces of the Low. 
Countries in their Government ex: 
cell : for where there 1s an — 
the Conſultations are more inditfte- 
rent, and the payments and tributes 
more cheerfull. A great and potent 
Nobility addeth Majeſty to a Mo- 
narch, but diminiſheth Power , - and 


putceth Life and Spirit into the Peo-f 


ple, butpreſleth their Fortune. It 1s 
well when Nobles are not too great 
for Sovereignty, not for Juſticez and 
yet maintained in that height, as the 
Inſolency 
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Of Nobility. 77 
Infolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
ken upon them , before it come on 
too faſt upon the Majeſty of Kings. 
A numerous Nob:lity cauſeth Poverty 
and Inconvenience in a State : for it 
1s a Surcharge of Expencez and be- 
fdes, it being of Neceſlity that many 
of the Nobility fall in time to be 
weak in Fortune, it maketh a kind of 
Diſproportion between Honour and 
Means. L | 

As for Nobility in particular Pey- 


ſens; It is a-reverend thing to ſee an 


Ancient Caſtle or Building not in de- 
cayz or to ſee a fair Timber Tree 
ſound 'and perfe&t : how much more 
to behold an Ancient Noble Family 
which hath ſtood againſ(t the Waves 
and Weathers of Time. For new 
Nobility is but the Act of Power 3 but 
Anctent Nobzlity is the Act of Time. 


* Thoſe that are firſt raiſed to Nob7lity 
are commonly more Vertuous , but 
leſs Innocent than their Deſcendants 3 
tor there is rarely any Riſing but by a 
Commixture of good and evil Arts. 


Bur 
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But it 1s reaſon the memory of their 
Vertues remain to their Poſterity;{n: 
and their faults die with themſelves, ft} 
Nobility of Birth commonly abatethf t: 
Induſtry; and he that is not indu-f c: 
ſtrious , envieth him that 1s. Beſides] p 
- Noble Perſons cannot go much high- 
erz_and he that ſtandeth at a ſtay 5 
when others riſe , can hardly avoid 
motions of Envy. On the other fide, 
Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſſive En-J a 
vy from others towards them 3 be-ſſ q 
cauſe they are in poſſeſſion of Ho-ſ t: 
nour. Certainly kings, that have able} d 
Men of their Nobil:ty , ſhall find eaſe $ 
in imploying them , and a bettefj 1 
Slide into their Buſineſs : for Peoplef g 
naturally bend to them as born iy $ 
ſome ſort to command. 


Of Seditions and Troubles, 


. X V. 
Hepheards of People had need 
know the Kalendars of Tempeſts 


in State 3 whichare commonly oy 
e 
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eſt when things grolv to equalityz as” 
; Inatural Tempelts aregreateſt about 
s. || the ZquinoGia. And as there are cer- 
bf tain hollow blaſts of Winde , and ſe- 
1 cret ſwellings of Seas, before a Tem- 
s | peſt, ſo are there 1n States; 
|| ---- The etiam crcos inflare Tumnulins 
78 Sepe monet, Frandesque O operta tu- 
d meſcere Bella. | 
| Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes 
rÞ] againſt the State , when they are fre- 
| quent and openz and 1n like fort, 
|| falſe News often running up and 
ef down to the diſadvantage of the 
eÞ State, and haſtily embraced 3 are a- 
x mong(t the Signes of Troubles. Virgit 
| giving the Pedegree of Fame, ſaith , 
nf] She was ſiſter to the Giants, 

Illam Terra Parens ird irritata De- 

orum, 
Extremam(ut perhibent)Ceo Encelz 
doque ſororem 

Progennit,---- 
As if Faxes were the Reliques of Se- 
ditions paſt; but they are no leſs in- 
deed , the preludes of Seditions to 
TY | Come, 
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come. Howloever he noteth it right, 
that Seditions Turmlts and Seditiong 
Fames differ no more but as Brother 
and Siſter , maſculfne and' feminine; 
eſpecially if it come to that, that the 
beſt Actions of a State , and the moſt 
plauſtble, and;which ought to give 
greateſt contentment, are taken inill 
Senſe , and traduced : for that ſhews 
the envy great, as Tacitzs ſaith; Con: 


'  flata magna Invidia, ſen bene, ſeu mas 


be, geſta premmnnt. Neither doth it fol- 
low, that becauſe theſe Fames area 
ſign of Trowbles , that the ſuppreſſing 
of them with too much Severity 
ſhould be a Remedy of Trowbles : 
for the deſpilmg of them,many times, 
checks them beſt 3 and the going a- 
bout to ſtop them, doth but makea 
wonder Long-liv'd. Alſo that kind 
of Obedience which Tacitzs ſpeaketh 


of, is to be held ſuſpeted ; Erart in 


officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandata 
Imperantium interpretari, quam exſe- 


gui 3 Diſputing, Exculing, Cavilling 


upon Magdates and Directions, 184 
kind 
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kind of ſhaking off the yoke , and af- 
fy of diſobedience 3 eſpecially, if in 
thoſe diſputings they which are for 
the direction ſpeak fearfully and ten= 
lerly, and thoſe that are againſt it , 
andaciously. | 
Alſo as Machiavel noteth' well; 
when Princes that ought to be Com- 
mon Parents, make themſelves as a 
Party, and lean to a fide, 1t is a Boat 
that is overthrown by uneven weight 
on the one Side; as was well ſeen in 
the time of Herry the third of Fraxce: 
tor firſt himſelf entred League for the 
Extirpation of the Proteſtarts , and 
preſently after the ſame League was 
turned upon himſelf: for, when the 
Authority of Princes is made but an 
Acceſlary to a Cauſe, and that there 
de other Bands that tie faſter than the 
Band of Sovereignty , Kings begin to 
be almoſt put out of Poſleſſion. | 
Alſo, when Diſcords , and Quar- 
rels, and FaQtions are carried openly 
and audaciously, it is a ſign theRe- *- 
verence of Goyernment is loſt, For 
| Ea the 
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the Motions of the orcateſt Perſons in 
a Government qught to be as the Mo, 
tions of the Planets under Primmum 
Mobile, ( according to the old Opi- 
nion : ), which is, that every of them 
is carried ſwiftly by the Higheſt Moti- 
on, and ſoftly in their own Motion. 
And therefore when great Ones in 
their own particular Motion move vis. 
olently 3 and as Tacitxs expreſleth it 
well, Liberizs quan ut Imperantinm 
eneminiſient; It is a ſign the Orbs are 
out of Frame: for Reverence is that 
wherewith Princes are girt from God, 

who threatneth the ditlolving there- 
of ; Solvam cingula Regnm. 

So when any of the four Pillars of 
Government are mainly. ſhaken or 
weakned, ( which are Religion , Ju- 

flice , Counſe and Treaſure, ) Men 
had need to pray for- fair Weather. 
But Jet us paſs from this Part of pre- 
dictions, ,(* concerning which, neyer- 
thelels, more light may be taken from 
that which followeth, ) and Jet us 
ſpeak firſt of the Materials of Sediti- 


ons: b] 
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9153 Then of the X7otives of them 
And thirdly of the Rexedzes, 7 
; Concerning the aterrals of Sedj- 
tions, It 1s a thing well to be conſide- 
red : For the ſureſt way to prevent 
Seditions (if the Times do bear it) 18 
» | to take away the J/atter of them. Fot 
* | if there be fuel prepared, it is hard't9 
tel] whence the Spark: thall come that 
ſhall ſet it on Fire. The 1/atter of Se- 
ditions 1s of two kinds 3 Inch Pover- 
ty and Much Diſcontentment. It 1s oer- 
tain fo many Coerthrown EStates , t6 
many-Votes for Troubles. Lucan no- 
| teth well the Srute of Rome before the 
| Civil WA. x 
Ot 2 
4M Higgt Uſaura. vorax, rapidaunmme iy 
on  Ferpore F@nas. 
.* Hinc concuſsa Fides, & mnlli utile 
f-. Bellum. 


"This ſame Qnltzs utile Bellum is an af- 

fured and infallible lign of a State d- 

ſpoled toSeditions and Troubles. And * 

'f this Poverty and Broken Eſtate , if 

the-better Sort, be joyned with a 
: E 3 want 
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want and neceſlity in the mean Peo- 
ple, the danger is imminent and great; 
tor the Rebellion of the Belly: are 
the worlt. As for Diſcontentments , 
they are in the. Politick Body like to 
Humours in the Natural , which are 
apt to gather a preternatural Heat, 
and to Enflame. And Jet no Prince 
meaſure the Danger of them by this; 
whether they be Juſt or Unjulſt : for 
that were to 1magine People to be too 
reaſonable, who do often ſpurn at 
their own -Good : nor yet by this, 
whether the Griets whereupon they 
riſe, be in faG great or ſmall - for 
they are the moſt dangerous Diſcon- 
tentmerts where the Fear ts greater 
than the feeling. Dolendi modus, Ti- 
mendi non item. Belides, in great op- 

reſſions the ſame things that provoke 
the Patience, do withall mate the 
Courage; but in Fears it is not fo. 
Neither let any Prince or State be ſe- 


| cure concerning Diſcontentments , be-. 


| cauſe they have been often, or have 
|. beenlong, and yet no Peril hath en- 
ſued; 
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ſued; foras it 1s true, that every Va- 
por or Fume doth not turn into a 
Storm : So it. isnevertheleſs true, that 
Storms, thongh they blow over divers 
times, yet may fall at laſt: Andas the 
Spaniſh Proverb noteth well ; *The 
cord breaketh at the lait by the we akeſt 
ul. . 
f The Caxſes and Motions of Seditz- 
onsare , Innovation 1n Religion , Ta- 
xes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, 
Breaking of Priviledges , General Op- 
preſſion , Advancement of unworthy 
perſons » Strangers, Dearths, Disban- 
ded Souldiers , FaFions grown deſpe- 
rate. And whatſoever in offending 
People, joyneth and knitteth them in 
+ Common Cauſe. 

For the Remedzes ;. there may be 
ſome general Preſervatives whereof 
we will ſpeak; as forthe juſt Curezit 
muſt anſwer tothe Particular Diſeaſe, 
and fo be left to Counſel, rather than 


1 Rule. 


The firſt Remedy or prevention is 
to remove by all means poſlble that 
E 4 Mas 
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Material Cauſe of Sedition , where 


we ſpeak 3 which 1s Wart and Pover 


.#y in the..Eftate. .To which purpoſe 
ferveth the Opening and well Ballah 


cing of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Ma 


nufactures, the Baniſhing of [dlenefs 
the Repreſling of waſte and excgi 
by Sumptuary Laws, the Improve 
ment, and Husbariding: of the! Soil, 
the Regulating of Prices of thing 
vendible.,. the moderating of Taze 
and Tributes, & the like.Generallyit 
as to be foreſeen, that the Population 
of a Kingdome ( efpectally it *t be 
not mowen down by wars); do'nat 
excced the Stock of the Kingdome, 
which ſhould. maintain them. Net: 
ther is the Population to be reckoned 
- enely by number: for a.\maller num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, dv 
wear out an Eſtate ſooner, than a 
greater number that live lower , and 
ather more: Therefore the multt- 
plying of Ndbility, and other Degrees 
of Quality -in an over Proportion to 
the Common People , doth ſpeedily 
bring 
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J'bring- a: Seay io. Neceliicy : and? fo 
J doth likewifexar overgrown'Clergy, 
for they bring nothing ro: the Stock. 
And in like manner when. more are 


-bred Scholars, than "—— 

take off. | 
It is likewiſe.to be: xemem beed, 
that forasmucb as the jncreaſe of any 
Eſtate muſt be upon the Foreigner 5 
( for whatſoever is ſomewhere gotten, 
is ſomewhere loft )' Fhere' be: but 
threethings which: one Natior: ſelleth 
nf unto another; the Copmodity as Na» 
«ff ture yieldeth it 5 the” AfatnfaGure,, 
and the: YiGare or 'Cartiage; So that 
if theſe three wheels go, Wealth will 
| fow:%5 in a Spring-tide. :And-it co+ 
] meth many times: to pals, that Jſate- 
ria ſuperabit Opz+;' that the Work. 
and Carriage is more worth than.the 
Material, and enrichertca State more: 
© as" 18 notably {en :in the Low-Conns 
try-74en ; who: have.the bet Mines a< 
bove ground inthe World. 

 Aboveall things good Policy 1s toy 
be uſed, that the Treaſure..and:Mor 
E 5 neys 
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few Hands. For otkerwiſe a Stat 
may |have a great Stock, and yet 
ſtarve. And Money is like muck, na 
= except it be ſpread. This j 

one chiefly by ſuppreſſing, or at the 


leaſt keeping a ſtraight Hand upaſ 


the Devouring Trades of Uſury , In 
groſſing , great Paſiurages , and the 
ke. tO 


For removing Diſcontentmernts, 0 
at leaſt the danger of them, there i 
In every State (as we know) two por- 
tions of Subjef#s, the Nobleſs, and 
the Commoralty. When one of theſe 
is Diſcontept, the danger is not great; 
for comman people are of {ſlow nioti- 
on, 1f they be not excited by the 
oreaterſortz and the greater ſort are 
of ſmall ſtrength,. except the multr 
tude be apt and: ready to move. df 
themſelves. Then is the danger;when 
the greater ſort do but wait for. the 
troubling of the Waters among(t the 
meaner, that then they:may declare 
themſelves, The Poets feign,that the 
| c 
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:neys in aState be nat gathered intoff xe 
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bf reſt of the gods. would. have bound 
of piter 3 which he hearing of, by the 
counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briarias 
with his hundred hands, -to comein 
ﬆ co his aid. An Embleme.no doubg, 
toſhewhow ſafe it is.for Monarchsto 
make. ſure of the good-will -of com- 
mon people. | 
To give moderate liberty for griets. 
and Diſcontentments to evaporate, (fo 
ry it be without too great-inlolency. ar 
bvF bravery) 1s a::fafe way.. For. he that 
' turneth the Humours back, and ma- 
e 
p 


on keth the Wound -bleed inwards, ens 
dangereth malign-Uleers, and perni- 


3] cious Impoſtumations, - .,  .;/; - 
I The: parti\of: Epimrethear mought 
'f well become Promethens in; the cale 
'— of Diſcortentments; for there is not. 
| a better proviſion againſt them. -Epi- 
if zzctbens, when gricts. and evils flew 
abroad, atlaſt ſhutthe Lid,and kept 
Hope in the- bottome: of the . Velle). 
Certainly the: politick and artificial 
nouriſhing, and entertaining-of Hopes, 
and: cartying: Meg fom Hepes to 
$1 Ty jet] [ Hop es, 
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Hopes, is one of the -beſt © Antiding 
againſt the poyſon- "of «© Diſcouten}. 
vents. And itis a certain 1ign.'of x 
wiſe Government and Proceeding, 
whemw it can hold Mens hearts by 
Hopes;when' it cannot by SatisfaCtion; 
and when it'canthandle things in-luch 
manner, as no evil ſhall appear.ſo pe- 
Temptory; but that it hath ſome out- 
let of Hope'y which'isthe tel&hard to 
do;-Becanſe beth partwalarwPerſan 
-and FhHohs ate fpt <nough toflattd 
| theniſtlyes, or at leaſt ro brave that 
which they believe not. 

Alſo the fore-light, and preve ention 
that there be no(ikely tor fit Head, 
wherennto Diſtonrented Perſons may 
reſort ,/ '#nd under whom they ' may 
joyn, 1s a known, bur an- excellent 
point of caution: I underſtand a fit 
Head- to be one {that hath Great- 
neſs and Reputation;, | thathath Con- 
-fidence With -the: Diſctteigtad Party, 
'and upon whom they turntheir eyes; 
and that is thought Difcontented in 
= own particulaniz. which 'kind:off - 

+, perlons 
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of  Seditions and Troubles, By, .: 
exſons aretither tobe -wonne_, aud | 


reconciled to-the State, and that 1 ma 


Alt and true manner ; or tobe front- 
ed with ſome. other of the ſame Par- 
tythat.may oppoſe them, anu.lo dy- 
wile the-reputation2 Generally the 


-dividing;and breakmg of att Fattions, _. 
and Combinations that are adverle to 

the State,” and ſetting them at-di- 
ſtance, ..or at-Jeaft. diſtruſt, among 


themſelves; 15: hot ome of ehe- -worlt 


iRemedies For wis n defperave:tale, * 
if thoſe | that: h61d with the: 


ing of the State be full of--Difeord 
and Faction, and; thoſe; that arc a- 
gainſt' itbeEmreand United: ; 

:L have noted, )tbatiſonne Sm 


ſhatp1Spteches, : whieh -have faHtled 


from: Prances,, have. g1ven. fire t0S8- | 
ditions: Ceſar: did .himfelt- infinite 
butt in:that-;Spenahr:y..954u" n:ſcivit 


-diteras, non point dldtare t:For itidid 
utterly.cut-pti ehat1Hepe,! whichiMen 


had. entertained , ! that he-woauld.at 
one time or'other givxepver his Dicthy 


oulhip,, Galbavadtkl hiaul byzbar 


Speech, 


, 196. . &ir Francis Bacons:E//ayex, 
» 'Speech, Legi 2 ſormilitem,” non emi: 
-Eer itiput the Souldiers out of Hope 
-of. the-Donative. Probas likewiſe by 
that Speech, &7 vixere non opwr erit 
lias Romano Imperio militibus + 

- -& Spkeclr.of great deſpair for [the 
.Souldiers: And many the-ltke; .Sure- 
Iy Princes had need in tender matter 
-and rickliſh times to: beware what 
they ſay; eſpecially in theſe ſhort 
Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, 
and are thought:to be ſhat out of their 
ſecret 'Intentions. For as: for large 
Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and 
not 10 much noted. : : Þ 
Laſtly,” Let Princes'againſt all E- 
vents'tiot be without fone: great Per- 
fon, 'one,or rathey more, of Military 
_ -Valour 'near unto them, for the re- 
-prefling of Seditiozs in; their begin- 
nings.:For without that' there uſeth 
tobe more tripidation' in Court, up 
on thefirſt breaking out of 'Frexbles, 
theri were fit. Arid the 8t4te'ronneth 
the danger of that, whieh' Tacitw 
ſaith 3 414wels ihabitov-anmmornm fur 
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Of Seditions and Troubles. 8&7 _ 
it, ut peſſumum facinus auderent pauci, 
plares vellent, omnes paterentur. But 
let ſuch Military Perſons be : ſſuxed, 
and well reputed of, rather then Fa- 
(tions and Popular, holding alſo good 
> | correſpondence with the other great 

Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy 
> | is worſe then the Diſeaſe. 
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Of Atheiſme. 
X VI, 


[ Had rather bclieye all the Fables in 
the Legend,and theTalmwd,and the 
Alcoran ,. then that this univerſal 
Frame 1s without'a mind. And there- 
tore God never: wrought Miracle to 
convince Atheiſmre, becaule his ordi- 
nary Works. convince, it. It js. true, 
that '2.-little Philoſophy, inclingth 
Mans -mind to 4heiſme;. but depth.in 
Philoſopy bringeth Mens mindsabout 
to Religion, For while the mind of 
Man looketh: upon ſecond - Cauſes 
{cattered, 
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ſcattered; it may ſovietitmes reſt. 
them,” and go no'further:; bur when 
It beholdeth the Chain of them Con- 
federate and Linked together, it muſt 
Heeds fly. $LO; Providence and Deity, 
"Nay evyen' ' hit $+hool which is/moſt 
'acculed off #theiſme, doth moſt de- 
' monſtrate AKeligions That is", the 
School of Leucipus, and Democr itus, 
and Epicurus. For 1t 1s a thouſand 
times more credible, that four muta- 
ble Elements,and one immutable fifth 
Eſlence, duely and eternally placed, 
need no God, then that an Army of 
infinite ſmall Portions, or Seeds un- 
placed, ſhould have produced: this 
'order and beauty without - a Divine 
Marſhal.” The Scripture faith, The 
Fool hath faid ; in his heart; T b&e i 
0 God : It is notlaid, The Fool hath 
thought in bis heart's" Soi a$'he rathet 
Taith'it by rote: to himſelf}: as that he 
would have,then tachecan through! 
ly believeit, or be perſwaded of is. 
For none deny there is a+ God, but 
thoſefor whom it maketh-that there 
& were 
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were no God. Irappeareth in nothing 
more, that A#heiſpre is rather inthe 
Ei, then in-the-Heart-of:;Man, 'then 
by this.3- That 4therifs will ever be 
talking of that their Opinion, as if 
they fainted in 1t within themſclyes, 
and [weak be glad to be {trengthen- 
| £d by the: conſent; of. ' others: 1, Nay . 
| mort, you ſhall have Arheii7s ftrive 
| to get Diſciples, as it fareth with'o- 
"| ther Sects. And, which is moſt of all, 
| you ſhall have of them that will ſuf- 
| fer for: dtheiſave,, and: not;,vecant 5 
whereas: they did trhely.qþink, that 
there were no ſuch thing as God;.why 
ſhould they trouble themſelves ? Epi- 
curns'1s Charged, that he did bur-diſ- 
ſemble for his azedits fake; when he 
athrmed, -T here were Bleed Natures, 
but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves with- 
out having reſpect to the Government 
of the World : Wherein, they ſay,he 
did -temporize z_ though in ſecret_he 
thought there was no God. But eer- 
tainly, he is traduced 3 for his Words 
are Noble and Divine; Now Deos 
oulei 
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go S&8ir Francis Bacons E/ſayes. 
onlgi negare profanum, ſed vulgi Oji. 
niones Diis applicare profanum.” Play 
could have faid no more. - And al." 
though he had the confidence to de.Þ © 
ny the Adminifration, he had no} * 
the power to deny the Nature. Thefſ 0! 
Taudians of the Weſt have names for bd 
their particular gods, though theyfſ "i 
have no name for God; as if the 
Heathens ſhould have had the names;Þ|'! 
Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, &c, but not /* 
the word-Dexs 3 which ſhews that #* 
even thoſe barbarous people have the th 
notion, though they have not the lay" 
titude and extent of it: -So that a}! 
gainſt Atheii7s the very Savages take 
part with the very ſubtileſt Philoſ{c lp 
phers. The Contemplative Atheiſts F 
rare: A-Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucid 
perhaps, ' and ſome others; and yet th 
they ſeem to be more then they are: bi 
For that all that impugn a receivedJ® 
Religion or Superitition, are by be 
the adverſe part branded with the he 
name of Atheiits. But the great 4 
theiits indeed are Hypocrites, which 
arc 


- Of Atheiſme. gn #1} 
are ever handling Holy things, but 
without feeling 3 ſo as they muſt 
needs be-cauterized im the end. The 
Cauſes of Atheiſme are Diviſions 10 
Religion, t&; they be many : For any 
one main Diviſion addeth Zeal to 
both ſides, but many Diviſions in* 
troduce Atheiſſne. Another 18, 8car- 
dal of Prieifs, when it is come.to 
that, which S. Bernard faith, Non ef# 
jam dicere, ut populns, ſic. ſacerdos : 
quia nec fic populus, ut ſacerdos. A 
thirdis, cuſtome 'of Profare Scoffing 
in Holy, Matters, which doth by:lit- 
tleand little deface the Reyerence of 
Religion. And laſtly, Learned Times, 
ſpecially with peace and proſperity : 
$f for troubles and adverlities do more 
xF00w Mens minds to Religion: They 
that deny a God, deſtroy Mans. No- 
bility : For certainly Man is of kinne 
{Ito the Beaſts by his Body ; and if he 
pj Þe not of kinne to God by his Spirit, 
ey he is a baſe and ignoble:Creature. Tt 
| deſtroys likewiſe magnanimity, and 
þÞ the raifing of humane Nature : For 
c take 
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; take an example of a Dog, arid mir 
what a generoſ! ty and courage þ 
> will put on, ;when he: tinds himfel 
i, maintained by a Mn; who to himi 
in ſtead of 'a God, or: fe HY oy" 
Whick courage is manifeſtly ſuch,'a$J,: 
that Creature without. that conl 
dence of 2 betternanife thenhis( own 
could neverattain. So Man, when 
reſteth and aflureth himſelf uponDj. 
vine protection-and favour, gathefeth 
a force and faith, which humaneNs 
veare in ite] could notobtain. There 7 
- fore as Atheiſme'1 1s1nal reſpets hag þ 
1fit;; ſovm this; that it depriveth-hitf. 
mane Nature'of the Means:to exaltit 
felf above humane frailty. As itisir 
-particalar:perſons; fot is in Nationl” 
"Never was there»fuch a' State for Ma 
enanimity, as 'Zome. 'Of 'this St# 
hear what Crcers faith 3 xa vols 
mus, licet, patres conſe rripts, P2105 k 
mus tamen necmmerd Hiſpanos, 
:robore- Gallos., nec. calliditate P and, 
'mec artihus' Grecos: ner deniqne ; 
"pj hnjus Gentis & Terre domeStia 
natiuoquey 
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1:1 Of. Superitition.  . 93 
tivoque ſenſu Ttalos ipſos & Lati- : 
w ſed Pretatecac Religions, atque 
"Bbac 11214 Sapientia, quod Deorum Inms-' 
"Enortalinum Numine, omnia regi guber= 
"Brarique perſpeximus, omnes Gentes 
ationeſque ſuperavimmns, 


Of Superſtition. 
FI. 


; 7 were better to have no opinion of 

; God at all, then ſuch an opinion as 
{Fs unvyorthy of him : For the one is 
JUnbclict, the other 1s Contumely 
Yand certainly Saperi/itzon is the re- 
proach of the. Deity. Plutarch ſaith 

{vell to that purpoſe; Surely (faith. 
he) 7 had rather. a great deal Men 
ould ſay there was no ſuch Manat all 
&Plutarch, ther that they ſhould ſay, 

j that there was one Plutarch that would 
eat his Children as ſoon as they were 

| #orns; as the Pocts ſpeak of Saturr. 

44nd as the, Contumely ,is greater tor, 
| wards 
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wards God, ſo the Danger is greater 
towards Men. A4theiſpre leaves a Mii 
to Senſe,to Philoſophy, to natural Pi 


ety, to Laws, to Reputation ; all 
which may be guides to an outward 
moral Vertue, though Re/igion wets 
not : But Sxper87ition diſmounts all 
thefe, and ereRteth an abſolute Mo- 
narchy in the mindsof Men. There- 
fore Atheiſme did never perturb 
States; for it makes'Men wary of 
themſelves, as looking no further: 
And we ſee the times inclined to 4: 
theiſme (as the time of Augruſtus Ce- 
ſar) were civil times. But Superstiti- 
9 hath been the confuſion of many 
States, and bringeth.ina new Prim 
Mobile, that raviſheth all the Sphears 
of Government. The Maſter of 8#- 
peritition is the people; and inall Su- 
peritition Wiſe Men follow Fools,and 
Arguments are fitted to Practice ina 


not 
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reverſed order. It was gravely ſaid} 
by ſome of the Prelates in the Conncet alt 


of Trext, where the Dodrine of rhe 
School-Men bare great ſway , m 
the 
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the School-Men were like Aſtronomers, 
which did \feign Eccentricks and Epi- 


| cycles, and ſuch engines of Orbs, to ſave: 


the Phenomena; though they knew there 
were 10 ſuch things: & in hike manner, 
thattheSchoolmen had framed a num- 
ber of Jubtile and intricate Axeozwes 
and Theorems to ſave the practice of 
the Church. The Cauſes of SuperSti= 
tionare, pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
and Ceremonies: Exceſs of Qutward 
and Phartſaical Holineſs : Over great 
Reverence of Traditions which cans 
not but load the Church. The Stra- 


, Ftagems of Prelates for their own Am- 
-Ebition and Lucre : the favouring too 


4 
; 


much of Good Intentions which o- 
peneth the Gate to Conceits and No- 


pelties : the taking an Aim at Divine 
Matters by Humane , which canoot 
| IÞut breed mixture of Imaginations : 
J4nd laſtly, Barbarous Times, efpeci- 
ally joyned with Calamities and Diſ- 
alters. Superſtition without a vail is 


; 


2 deformed thing ; for, asit addeth; 


Klormity to an Ape to be fo like a 
Man : 
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Man : ſo theſtmilitude of Superſtition 
to Religion makes 1t the more defotefT 
med. And as wholeſome meat cor-fq 
rupteth to little Worms ; fo good fly 
Forms and Orders corrupt- into. aff 
Number of petty Obſcrvances.Theref; 
Is a Superſtition 1n avoiding Supenſih 
tion, when mien think to de belt ,' if 
they go furtheſt from the S»perſtition 
formerly received. Therefore Care 
would be had, that ( as it fareth.m/j] 
Purgings) the good be not taken 'q: 
way with the bad , which commonly1,, 
is done, when the People is the Refor-}l th 
mer. th 
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{ Sorta ,-1h-the younger Sort, i5al] uſc 
A partof Education ; ' in 'the elderſf ſer 
a. part of Experience. He that Tr4' ſpe 
wel/eth into a Countrey before he hath E; 
ſome ' Entrance into the- Language, w} 
Wy +3 vo gocth d 
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eth to School, and; not to Travel, 


q: 
[That young men T; raveh under ſome 
"ITutour, or grave Servant , I. allow 
if yell 3 ſo that he be ſuch a one that 


hath the Language, and hath been 
ein the Country before , whereby he 
{may be able to tell them what things 
fYzre worthy tobe ſeen in the Country 
where they go, what Acquaintances 
ef they are to ſeek , what Exerciles or 
[I Diſcipline the Place yieldeth. For 
{cl(e-young Men ſhall. go hooded , and 
] look abroad little. It is a ſtrange 
thing , that in Sea-voyages, where 
there is nothing to be ſeen but Sky 
Yand Sea , Men ſhould make Diaries; 
but in Lard-Travel, wherein ſo much 
s to be obſerved, for the moſt part 
they omit it 5 asif Chance were eu 
ter to be regiſtred, than Obſervation. 
Let Diaries therefore be brought in 
9 uſe. 'The things to be ſeen and ob- 
I {cryed are,s the Courts of Princes , 
F ſpecially when they give Audience to 
h Embaſladours : the Courts of tft {tC 
, while they fit and hear Cautes ; was” 
I {{) 
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ſo of Conſfiſtories Ecclefiaſtick : the 
Churches and Monaſteries , with the 
Monuments which are therein extant: li 
the Walls and Forttfications of Citie f,j, 
and Towns ; and- ſo the Havens andÞ},,. 
Harbours : Antiquities and Ruines:;r, 
Libraries, Coltedges, DifputatiomT; 
and Lectures , where any are : Ship-YT, 
ping and Navies : Houſes and Gar-fſ,. 
dens of State and Pleaſure near great Y}jj 
Cities.: Armories : Arſenals : Ma-fj 
zins : Exchanges: Burſes: Ware-Ylj; 
ouſes : Exerciſes of Horſeman-ſhip: Bp; 
Fencing : Trayning of Souldiers, and [et 
the like : Comedies 3 fuch where-JT, 
unto the better fort of perſons'dore-f{er 
ſort, Treaſuries of Jewels and Robes; 
Cabinets and Rarities. And to con 
clude , whatſoever is memorable in 
the Places where they go. After all 
which the Tutours or Servants ought 
to make diligent Enquiry. As for Tri- 
umphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddmgs, 
Funerals, Capital Executions, aiidflgo 
ſuch Shews 3 Men need not to be putfihe 
in mind of them 3 yet are they not to flmc 


be 
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be neglected. If you- will have a 
young Man to put his Travel into a- 
little room , and in ſhort time to ga- 
ther much, this you muſt do. Firſt,as 
UE was faid, he muſt have ſome entrance 
Finto the Language before he goeth. 
Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or 
"ETutour as knoweth the Country , as 
*E was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry with 
him alſo ſome Card or Book deſcri- 
bing the Country where he Travel- 
kth, which will be a good Key to his 
Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary : 
let him not ſtay long in one City or 
"Blown, more orleſs, as the Place de- 
*Ficrveth, but not long : nay , when he 
Fitayeth in one City or Town , let him 
*gchange his Lodging from one end and 
| Ypart of the Town to another, which is 
Ya great Adamant of Acquaintance. 
MYLet him ſequeſter himſelf from the 
"Company of his Country-men, and 
diet in ſuch Places 'where there is 
good Company of the Nation where 
he travelleth. Let him upon his Re- 
moves from one Place to another pro- 
7 2 Cure 
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cure Recommendation to ſome per- 
ſon of Quality reſiding in the Place 
whither he removeth, that he may uſe 
His Favour in thoſe things he defreth 
to ſce or know. Thus he may abridgef p 
his Travels with much profit. - As for h 
the acquaintance which 1s to be} L 
fought in Travel, that which is moſtof 
all profitable, is acquaintance with} n 
the Secretaries and Employed Men of Þ n 
Embaſladours 3 -for ſo. in Trave/ing} ti 
in one Country he ſhall ſuck the ex- 
perience of many. Let him. alſo ſee 
and viltt Eminent Perſons, in all kinds, 
which are of great Name abroad; 
that- he may be able to tell how the 
Life agreeth with the Fame. For 
Quarrels, they are with Care and 
Diſcretion to be avoided : they ar 
commonly tor Miſtreſles, Healths, 
Placeand Words. And let a Man be- | 
ware, how. he keepeth Company with 
Cholenek and -Quarrelſome Perſons;] N) 
_ for they will engage him into their 
own Quarrels. When a Traveler re: 
turneth home , let him not leave the 
r Cour 
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Countrys where he hath Trave/ed, 
altogether behind him, but maintain 
2 Correſpondence by Letters with 
thoſe of his Acquaintance which are 
of moſt Worth. And let his Travelap+ 
pear rather in his Diſcourſe , than in 
his Apparel or Geſture and in his 
Diſcourſe let him be rather adviſed in 
his Anſwers, than forward to tell Sto- . 
nes: and let it appear that he doth 
not change his Country Manners for 
thole of Foreign Parts. 3 but onely 
prick in ſome Flowers of that he hath 
learned abroad, into. the Cuſtoms of 
lus own Country. 
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Of Empire, 
XIX. 


F is a miſerable State of Mind to 
have few things to delire, and ma-- 
ny things to fear 3 and yet that com- 
monly 1s the Caſe of Kings, Who be- 


| ing at the higheſt, want matter of de- 


F 3 fire, 
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fire, which makes their minds mo 
langurſhing , and have many Repre- 
{ſentations +0f Perils and Shadoyy, 
which makes their minds the let 
clear. And this is: one Reaſon alſo 
that Effect which the Scripture (peak: 
eth of ; 5 That the Kings heart 3s in- 
ſerutable. For , multitude of Jealou. 
ties, and lack of ſome predominant 
delire that ſhould marfhal and putin 
order all the reſt , maketh any Maw 
Heart hard to find or ſound. Hence 
comes likewiſe, that Princes m 
times make themſelves Deſires, a 
ſet their Hearts upon Toyes-: ſome 
times upon a Building , ſometime up 
on Erecting of an Order, ſometime 
upon the adyancing of a Per ſon,ſome} 
times upon obtaining Exeellency 
ſome Art, or Feat of the Hands a 
Nero for playing on the Harp , Dewi 
tian for Certainty of the Hand witlf . 
the Arrow , Commodus for playingat 
Fence, Caracal/ator driving Chario 
-and the like. This feemeth incred 
- ble unto thoſe that know _ 
rit 
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Principle 3 That the mind of Man is 
more cheared and refreſhed by profiting 
Sf in ſmall things, than by ſtanding at a 
&< ftay in great, We ce allo that Kings 
of chat have been fortunate Conque- 
KI rours in their firſt years, it being not 
*4 poſlible for them to go forward inf. 
vi nitely , but that they muſt have fome 
Check or Arreſt in their Fortunes , 
turn in their latter years to be Super- 
ſtitious and Melancholy : As did Ale- 
xander the Great, A 


ward, and findetha Stop, falleth our 
of his own fayour,,and is not the thing 
"J he was. 
_ To fſpeak-now of the true Temper 
of Empire : itisathing rare, and hard 
'J to keep 3 for both Temper and Di- 
| ſtemper conſiſt of Contraries. But it 
J 1s one thing to mingle Contraries, an- 
other to.enterchange them. The an- 
Jy ſwerof Apolonins to Veſpaſien 1s full 
of Excellent” Inſtruction 3 Yeſpaſpare 
alked him. What was Neroes Over- 
F4, throw? 


3 andin | 
our memory Charles the Fifth, and o- 
thers : for. he that is uſed to go for- 
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throw , He - anſwered 3 Nero coul| 
touch and tune the Harp well, but jx 
Government ſometimes he uſed to wind 
the pins too high, ſometimes to let they 
down too low. And certain it is, that 
nothing deſtroyeth Authority fo 
much, as the unequal and antimely 
Enterchange of Power Preſſed too far, 
and Relaxed too much. 
This is true, that the Wiſdome 0 

all theſe latter Times in Prizces At 
fairs is rather fine Deliveries, and 
Shiftings of Dangers and Miſchiefs, 
when they are near, than folid and 
grounded Courſes to keep them aloof, 
But this is but to try Maſteries with 
Fortune : and let men beware how 
they neglet and ſuffer Matter of 
Trouble to be prepared : for no Man 
ean forbid the Spark, nor tell whence 
it may come. The difficulties in Prin- 
ces Buſine(s are many and great 3 but 
the greateſt dithculty is often in their 
own mind. For tt is common with 
Prgnces, ( laith Tacitus ) towill Con- 


tradictorics, Surf plerumgne Regum 
volun- 
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voluntates vehementes, & inter ſs © 
contrarie. For it 1s the Solecilme of 
Power to think to Command the 
End,and yet not to endure the Mean. 

Kings have to deal with their 
Neighbours , their Wives, their Chil- 
dren , their Prelates or Clergy, their 
Nobles, their Second Nobles or Gentle- 
men, their Merchants, their Commons, 
and their Mer of War. And from all 
theſe ariſe Dangers , 1£-Care and Cir- 
cumſpection benot uſed. 

Firſt for their Nezghbours; There 
can no general Rule be given (the 
Occaſions are ſo variable, ) ſave one 
which ever holdeth , which 1s, That 
Princes do keep due Centinel , that 
none of their Nezehbours do overs 
grow ſo, (by encreafing of Terrt- 
*tory, by embracing of Trade, by Ap- 
proaches, or the like ) as they be- 
come more able to annoy them than 
they were. And this is generally the 
work of Standing Countlels to foreſee 
and tohinder it. During that Triums 
virate of Kings, King Henry the 8. of 
E 3- Fan 
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England, Francis \the 1. King off x 
France, and Charles the 5. Emperour, | 
-..- there was ſuch a watch kept, thath $8 
d none of the Three could win a Palnf þ 
of Ground, but the other Two would » 
( 

c 
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Rraightwayes ballanceit, either by 
confederation, or if need were, by a 
| War, and would not in any wile take 
| _ up peaceat intereſt. And the like was 
| done by that League ( which Gnzcci- 
ardine faith was the Security of 7ta- 
ly ) made between Ferdinando King 
of Naples, Lorenzins Medices , and 
Enudovieus Sforza, Potentates; the one || 
of Flerence , the other of Mvilain. | ' 


v 


Neither is the Opinion of ſome of the 
School-Men to be received 3 That 4 
| $ war cannot juſtly be made , but upon 
| a precedent Injury or Provocation, 
| For there is no Queſtion but a juſt 
Fear of an imminent danger , though 
there be no Blow given , is a lawful 
Cautfe of a War. 

For their Wives : There are cruel 
examples of them. Livza is infamed 
for the poyſoning of her Huſband; 

Ro* |. 
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of | xoxolana, Solywans Wie was the de- 
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2 young Prince, of rare towardneſs, 
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ſtruſtion of that xenowned Prinee , 
Sultan Mut apha,and otherwiſe trou- 
bled his Houſe and Succeſſion : Ed- 
ward the ſecond of Ergland, his 
Queen had the principal hand in the 
depoſing and murther of her Huf- 
band. This kind of dangeris then to 
be feared , chiefly when the ives 
have Plots for the raifing of their own 
Children, or elſe that they be Ad- 
youtreſles. | 
For their Children ; The Trage- 
dies likewiſe of dangers from them 
have been many. And generally the 
entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion of 
their Children, hath been ever unfor- 
tunate. The deſtruction of 2/uiZapha. 
(that we named before) was ſo fatal 
to Solymans Line, as the Succeſiion 
of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day is ſuſpedted to be untrue, and of 
ſtrange bleod 3 for that Selymrs the 
ſecond was thought to be ſuppo- 
litious. The deſtruction of Criſþns, 


by 
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by Conitautings the great, his Father 
was in like manner fatal to his Houſe 
for both Conftantinns and Conftany 
his Son died violent Deaths; and 
ConStantins his other Son. did little 
better, whodied indeed of Sicknel, 
| but after that Ju{iarrs had' taken 
Armsagainſt him. The deſtruction of 
Demetrius, Son to Philip the Second 
, of Macedon, turned upon the Father, 
who died of Repentance. And many 
like examples there are 3. but few or 
none where the Fathers had goed by 
ſuch diſtruſt, except it were where 
the Sons were up 1n open Arms againſt 
them 3 as was Selymus the firit againſt 
Bajazet, and the tliree- Sons of Hem- 
ry the ſecond King of England. 
For their Prelates > When they 
are proud and great,there is alſo dan» 
er from them 3 as it was in the times 
of Anſelmus, 'ﬀand Thomas Becket , 
Arch-Biſbops of Canrterbury,who with 
their Croſiers did almoſt try it with 


. the Kings Sword; and yet they had 


to deal with ſtout and haughty Kings 
Williatt 
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William Rufis, Henry the firft, and * 
Henry the ſecond. The danger ig not * 
from the- State, but where it hatha 
dependence of forreign Authority , 
or where the Church-Men come in, 
and are elected, not by the collation 
of the King, or particular Patrgns, 
but by the people. | 
For their Nobles : To keep them 
ata diſtance itis not amiſs, but tode- 
reſs them may make a King more 
abſolute, bur leſs ſafe, and lefs able 
to perform. any thing that he deſires, 
[ have noted it in my Hiſtory of King 
Henry-the —_ Eneland, who 
depreſſed his Nobility ; whereupon 
it came to paſs, that his times were 
full of Difficulties and troubles; for 
the Nobility, though they continued 
loyal unto him, yet did they not. co- 
operate with him in his buſineſs; fo 
that in efte&t he was fain to do all 
things himſelf, » 3 
For their Second Nobles : Thereis 
not much danger from them, being a 
Body diſperſed. They may ſometimes 
* diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe high, but that doth little 
hurt. Beſides,they are a counterpoize 
to the higher Nobzlizy,that they grow 
not too potent : And laſtly,being the 
moſt immediate in Authority with the 
cotfimon people, they do belt temper 
popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants : They are 


Pena gorta; and if they flouriſh not, 


a Kingdome may have good Limbs, 
but will haveempty Veins, and nou- 


q riſh little. Taxes and Impoſts upon 


them do ſeldome good to the Kings 
Revenue; for that that he wins 1n 
the Hundred, he leeſeth in the Shire 
the particular Rates being increaſed, 
but the total bulk of Trading rather 
decreaſed. 

For their Commons : Theres little 
danger from them,except it be where 
they have great and potent Heads, or 
where you meddle with the point of 


Religion, or their Cuſtomes, or means 


of Life. 


For their Mex of Var : It is a dan- 


| gerous State, where they live and re- 
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Of Connſel, IH | 
main ina Body, and are uſed to Do- 7 
natives, whereof we ſee examples in 
the JanaZaries and Pretorian Bands 
of Kome : But Trayningsof Men,and 
Arming them in ſeveral places, and 
under ſeveral Commanders, and with- 
out Donatives, are things of Defence, 


and no Danger. 


Princes are like to Heavenly Bodzes, 
which cauſe good orevil times 3 and 
which have much Yezeratiozr, but no 
Reft. All precepts concerning Kings 
are in effect comprehended in thoſe 
two Remembrances; Memento quod 
es Home, and Memento quod es Dem, 
or Vice Dez; the one bridleth their 
Power, and the other their Will. 


— 


Of Counſel. 


X X. 


TH oreateſt truſt betwen Man and 
Man, is the truſt of Giving Conn- . 


ſel: For in other confidences Men 


commit 
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| -eommit the partsof Life, their Lands, 
their Goods, their Children , their 
Credit, ſome particular Afair : Butto 
ſuch as they make their Coxnſelour,, 
they commit the whole, by how much 
the more they are obliged to all faith 
aud integrity. The wileft Princes 
need not think it any diminution to 
their Greatneſs, or derogation to their 
Suthciency,to rely upon Counſel, God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made 
it one of the great Names of his blef+ 
fed:Son 5 The Connſelour. Solomon 
hath pronounced, that In Connſel is 
ſtability. Things will have their fit 
or ſecond agitation, if they -be'not 
toſſed upon the arguments of Connſel, 
they will be toſſed upon the wavesof 
Fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling 
of a drunken Man. Solomons Son 
found the force of Counſel, as his Fa- 
ther ſaw the neceſlity of it. For the 
beloved Kingdome of God was firlt 
rent and broken by 11] Conſe; upon 


which Coxrſel there are ſet for oo 
00. 
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"Of Counſel. IIS - 
jon the two marks, whereby Bad 
Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that 
it was young Counſel for the Perſons, 
and violent Connſel tor the Matter. 

The ancient times do ſet forth in 
figure, both the incorporation, and 
inſeparable conjunction of Connſel 
with Ki7gs, and the wile and politick 
uſe of Counſel by Kirgs 3 the one in 
that they ſay, Jzpiter did marry Me» 
ti, which {ignifieth Conrſel,, where- 
by they intend that Sovereignty is 
married to Conſe}, the other in that 
which followeth , which was thus: 
They fay after Jupiter was married to / 
Metis, ſhe conceived by him, and was + 
with Child, but J»pzter ſuffered her 
not toſtay till fſhe- brought forth, but 
eat her up3 whereby he þecame him- 
felf with Child, and wasdelivered of _ 
Pel/as Armed out of his Head ; which 
monſtrous Fable containeth a ſecret of 
Empire, how Kizgs are to make uſe 
of their Counſel of State. That firſt 
they ought to referre matters unto 
them, which is the firſt begetting or 
1m- 
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wmpregnation 3 but when they are 
elaborate,moulded, and ſhapedin the 
wemb of their Connſel,and grow ripe, 
and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they ſuffer not their Counſe/to 
through with the reſolution and & 
rection, as if it depended on them; 
but take the matter back into their 
own hands, and make 1t appear to 
the World, that the Decrees and h- 
nal Diretions (which, becauſe they 
come forth with Pradexrce and Power, 
are reſembled- to Palles Armed) pro- 
ceeded from -themſelves : And not 
onely from their Authority, 'but-(the 
more to adde reputation to them- 
{elves) fron: their: Head and Device, 

Let us now ſpeak of the Income- 
'piencies of Counſel, and 'of the Re- 
medies; The Inconveniencies that 


have been noted in calling and uſing 
Counſel, are three : Firſt, the reveal- 
ing of Afﬀairs, whereby they become 
leſs Secret. Secondly, the weakning 
of the Authority of Princes,as if they 


were leſs of themſelves. Thirdly, the 
danger 


Of Connſcl. I15 ” 
danger of being unfaithfully Connſel- 
led, and more for the good of them #? 
that Counſel,then of him that 1s Conrn- 
felled. For which Tzconveniexcies the 
Dotrine of 7taly, and practice of 
France in ſome Kings times, hath in- *© 
troduced Cabinet Connſels; a reme- 
dy worſe then the diſcaſe. 

As to Secrecy: Princer.arenot bound 
to communicate all matters with all 
Counſel/ours, but may extratt and ſe- 
ket.Neither isit neceſſary that hethat 
conſulteth what he ſhould:do, ſhould 
declare wiiat he will do. Biit ict Promn- 
es beware, that the wnſecreting of 
their Affairs comes . not from them- 
ſelves. And as for Cabinet Connſels, it 
-may be their 2otto; Plenms rimarum 
ſum : ' One futile perſon, that maketh 
it his glory to tell, will do-more hurt, 
then many that know it their duty-to 
conceal. It 1s true, there be ſome Af- 
fairs which require extream Secrecy, 
which will hardly go beyond one or 
two perſons beſides the'Kirg : Nei- 
ther are thoſe Connſels unproſperous 3 


for 
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. ſelves; Certainly, Now inveniet fidew 
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for beſides the Seerecy, they common- 


ly go on conſtantly in one'Spirit of 


Dire&ion without. diſtraftion. But 


-thenit muſt: be a prudent '&#rg, ſuch 


as 15s able to grinde with aHand-Mil, 
And thoſe 1rward Counſelors had 
need allo be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty.to. the Kings ends ; as 
It was with Kimg Henry the ſeventh of 


| England, who in his greateſt buſinek 


imparted himſelf to none, except it 
wereto Morton and Fox.. 

For weakning of Authority : The 
Fable ſheweth the Remedy. Nay the 
Majeſty of Kings is rather exalted 
then diminiſhed, when they are in the 
Chair of Counſel': Neither was there 
ever Prince bereaved of. his depen- 
ces by his Conncel,except where there 
hath been either an over-greatneſsin 
one Eonnſelour,or an over-{trict com- 
bination in divers, which are things 
ſoon found and holpen. | 

For the laſt Tnconvenience, that 
Men will Coxnſel with an Eye to them 
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of ſuper terram, 15 meant of: the nature ; 


ut N of times ,, and not- of all particular 


h | perſons. There be;that are in nature, - 


}; | faithful, and ſincere, and plain,and di- 
dJ ret; not crafty, and involved ; Let: 
y | Princes above all draw to themſelves 
8 f| ſuch natures. Beſides ,, Connſeloirs 
ff arenot commonly ſo united, but that 
sf} one Connſe/oxr keepeth Centinel over 
It Þ another; ſo that if any do Connſel 
out of faction or private ends, 1t com- 
monly comes to the Kings Ear. But 
the beſt Remedy is, 1f Princes know 
their Connſe//ours, as well as their 
Connſellours know them : 
Principis eſt virtus maxima toſſe ſuss. 
*| - And on the other {ide,Connſelonrs 
ſhould not be too ſpeculative 1nto 
their Sovereigns Perſon. The true 
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- | compoſition of a Connſeloxr 15 rather & 


SE to be ſkilled in their Maſters buſineſs, 
then in his Nature 3 for then heis like 
' toadviſe hint,” and not to feed his hu- 
mour. It is of fingular uſe to Prizces, 
if they take the Opinions of their 
Conrncel,both ſeparately and together. 
F OC 
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For private opinion 1s more free, but 
opinion before others is more reve: 
rend. In private, Men are more bold: 
- In their own humours, and in conſort 
' Menare more obnox1ous to others hu- 
mours; therefore it is good to take 
both : And of the inferiour ſort, ra- 
ther in private, to preſerve freedome, 
of the greater, rather in conſort, to 
preſerve xeſpect. Itis in vain for Prin- 
ces to take Counſel concerning Mat- 
ters, 1f they take no Connſel likewiſe 
concerning perſons : For all Matters 
areas dead Images; and the life of 
the execution of Affairs reſteth in the 
good choice of Perſons. Neither isit 
enough to ' conſult concerning Per- 
ſons,” Secundum genera, as in an Idea, 
or Mathematical Deſcription , what 
the kind and charatter of the Perſon 
ſhould be; for the greateſt errours 
-- are committed, and the moſt judge- 
ment 15 ſhewn in the choice of 7ndi- 
viduals, It was truly ſaid, Optins Con- 
L-fuliarii mortui;, Books will ſpeak plain, 
when Connſel/ours Blanch, Therefore 


I 
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it is good to be cenvertant in them, 
ſpecially the Books of fuck as them- 
ſelves have been Actours upon the 
Stage. 

The Conrſels at this Day in moſt 
Places are but Familiar meetings, 
where Matters are rather talked on 
than debated. And they run too 
ſwift to the Order or At of Counſel. 
It were better, that in Cauſes of 
weight the matter were propounded 
oneday', and'not ſpoken to till the 
next day, 1 node Confilium. SO was 
it done in the Commithon .of Vnior 
between England and Scotland,which 
was a Grave and Orderly Aſſembly. 
I commend ſet Dates for Petitions : 
for both it gives the Suitours more 
certainty for their Attendance 3 and 
It frees the meetings for Matters of E- 
[tate , that they may Hoe agere. In 
choice of Committees - for ripening 
Bulineſs for the Coxnſel, it is better to 
chooſe indifferent perſons, than to 
make an Indifferency, by putting in 
thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides. 
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I commend alſo ſtanding Commiſſions, 
as for Trade, for Treaſure ,, for Way; | 
for Suits , for ſome Provinees : for | 
where there be divers particular Coy þ | 
ſels , and but one Counſel of Eſtate, I C 
( as it 18 in Spaiz) they are in effec Þ* 
no more. than ſtanding Commiſſions; || - 
fave that they have greater Authorj- 

ty. Letſuch as are toinform Counſel; 

out of their particular Profeſſions (a 

Lawyers, Sea-men , Mint-men , and 

the like ) be firſt heard before Com- 

avittees 5 and then, as Occaſion ſerves, [ 
before the Counſel. And let them not 
come in multitudes, or in a Tribuni- 
tious manner ; for that 1s toclamour 
Counſels, not to inform them. A long 
Table, and a ſquare Table , or Seats | © 
about the Walls ſeem things of Form, ly 
but are things of Subſtance; for ata 
long Table, a few at the upper endin 

Effect, ſway all the Buſineſs ; but in þ 
the other Form there is more uſe of | 
the Connſe//ours Opinions that fit low: ' 
er. A King, when he preſides in Coun 
#1, let him beware how he Opens hs 
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own Inclination too much in. that 
| which he propuundeth 3 tor elſe Coun- 


ſelours will but take the Winde of. 
himz and in ſtead of giving Free. 
Counſel, fing him a Song of P14- 
cebo. 


M—— 


Of Delayes, 
X X1. 


F OR TUNE is like the Market, 

where many times if you can ſtay 
a little, the Price will fall. And again, 
it is ſometimes like Syb://a's Otter, 
which at firſt offereth the Commodi-, 
ty at full , then conſumeth part and. 
part , and ſtill holdeth up the Price. 
For Occaſion ( asit 1s in the Common 
verſe) turneth a bald Neddle after 
ſhe hath preſented her locks in Front ; 
and no hold taken; or at leaſt turneth 
the Handle of the Bottle firſt to be re- 
ceived, and after the Belly whichis 
hard to claſp. There is, ſurely.,no 
G greate 


oo 
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greater Wiſdome than well to time 
the Beginnings and Onſets of Things, 
Dangers are no more light , if they 
once ſeem light 3 and more Dangers 
have deceived Menthen forced them, 
Nay , it were better to meet ſome 
Dangers half way, though they come 
nothing near,than to keep too long a 
watch upon their Approaches 3 for if 
a Man watch too long , it is odds he 
w1ll fall asJeep. On the other ſide, to 
be deceived with two long Shadows, 
C asſomehave been, when the Moon 
was low, and ſhene on their Enemies 
back ) and ſo to ſhoot off before the 
time or to teach Dangers to come 
on , by over-early Buckling towards 
them, 1s another extreme. The Ripe- 
neſs or Unripeneſs of the Occaſion (as 
we faid ) mult ever be well weighed; 
and generally it is good to commit 
the beginnings of all great Actions to 
Argis with his hundred Eyes, and the 
ends- to Briarens With his hundred 


hands; farſt to Watch , and then to' |. 


Speed. Far the Helmet of Pluto, 


which 
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which maketh the Politick Man go 
viſible, is Secrecy inthe Counſel, and 
(elerity in the Execution. For when 
thingsare once come to the execution, 
there is no Secrecy comparable to Ce- 
krity3 like the motion of a Bullet 1n 
the Air, which flyeth ſo ſwitt,as 1t outs 
fins the Eye. 


Of Cunning... 
X XII. 


V E take Cxning for a Siniſter 
Y or Crooked Wiſdome. And 
certainly there is great difference be- 
ween'a Caring Man , and a Wiſe 
Man, not onely in point of Honeſty , 
but in point of Ability. There be that 
anpack the Cards , and yet cannot 
pay well : fo there are ſome that 
e'good in Canvaſſes and Factions , 
that are otherwiſe Weak Men. Again, 
15 one thing to underſtand Perſons, 
and agotherthing to underſtand Mat- 
ul G 2 tersz 
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ters 3 for many are perfect in Mens 
Hundours that are not greatly Capa- 
ble of the Real Part of Buſineſs, which 
1s the Conſtitution of one that hath 
ſtudied Men more then Books. Such 
Men are fitter for Practice , than for 
Counſel : and they. are; good butin 
their own Alley, turn them to ney 
Men, and they have loſt their Aim; 
ſo as the old Rule to know a Fod 
from a Wiſe Man ; A7tte ambos m- 
dos ad ignotos ,,.& wvidebzs, doth 
ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe 
theſe Crmning Men are like Haber- 
daſhers of ſmall Wares, it isnot amik 
to ſet forth their Shop. \7 

Itis a point of Cx1ning to wait p 
on him, with whom you ſpeak, wi 
your eye, as the Jeſuites giveit an pre: 
cept : for there may be many Wik 
Men that have ſecret Hearts , and 
Tranſparant 'Countenances. Yet thy 
. would be done with a demure, Aha: 
fing of your Eye ſometimes, as the ſe 
ſuites alſo do ule. 

Another is, that when you haver 

al 
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ny thing to obtain of preſent diſpatch, 
you entertain and amuſe the party 
with whom yorrdeal, with ſome other 
Diſcourſe, that he benot too much a- 
wake to make” Objeftions. I knew a 
Connſellour and Secretary that never 
came to Oween Elizabeth of England 
with-BiJls to ſign; but he would al- 
ways hr{t put her into ſome Diſcourſe 
of Eſtate, that ſhe mought theteſs 
mind the Bills, 
The like Surprize may be mace by 
moving things ,, when the Party is in 
haſtez'and cannot ſtay to conſider ad- 
riſedly:of that is moved. 
. It a Man would croſs a Buſincſs 
that he doubts ſome other would 
handſomely. and effeCtually move, let 
him pretend +to. with it well, and 
move 1t himſelf in fuch ſort as may 
foil it: 

The breaking off in the: midſt of 
that, one was abourt'to ſay , as if he 
took himſelf up, -breedsa greater Ap- 


petite.in him with.'whom you confer 
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And becauſe it works better when 
any thing ſeemeth to be gotten from I | 
you by Queſtion , -than if you offer it 
of your ſelf; you may lay a Bait for 
a Queſtion by ſhewing another Viſage 
and Countenance than you are wont; 
tothe end, to give Occalion for the 
party toask what the Matter isof the | | 
Change:; As Nehemias did; And 1 
had not before that time been ſad be- || | 
fore the King. | 
In things that are tender and un: | 
plealing,, it is good-to break the Ice | ; 
by ſome ;,whoſe words are of lels] | 
weight, and to reſerve the more | | 
d 

a 

c 


weighty Voice to come in as by 
chance , ſo that he may be aſked the 
Queſtion upon the other Speech 3 At 
Narciſſus did in relating. to Claudins} { 
the Marriage of Aeſſalina and 8+] y 
lins. 

In things that a Man would not be} + 
ſeen in himſel 5; it is a point of Can] 1 
ing to borrow the name of the world, | | 
asto ſay 3 The world ſays, or, There # 
« ſpeech abroad. | 
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I knew one, that when he wrotea 
Letter, he would put that which was - 
noſt Material in the Poſtſcript, as'if i it 
had been a By-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came 
to have Speech , he would pals over 
that that he intended moſt , and go 
forth, and come back again and ſpeak 
ofit, as of a thing that he had _ 
frgot. 

Some procure themſelves to be 
furprized at ſuch times , as it is like 
the party that they work-upon will 
fuddenty come upon them , and tobe 
fund witha Letter in their hand, or 
doing ſomewhat which'they are 'nat 
accuſtomed; tothe end they may be 
oppoled of thoſe things , which of 
themſelves they are deſirous tout» | 
ter, 

[t is a point of canning to let fall 
thoſe Words in a Mans own Name! 
which he would have another Mart - 
learn and uſe, and thereupon take ad- 
vantage. I knew two that were Com- 
petitours. for the Secretaries Place in 
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Queen Elizabeths time, and yet kept 
good. Quarter between themſelyes, 
and would confer one with another 
upon the Buſineſs; and the one of 
them ſaid , that to be a, Secretary in 
the Declination of a Monarchy, was a 
tickh1{ſh thing, and that he did not af- 
fect it : the other ſtratght caught up 
thoſe Words, and diſcourſed with dt 
vers of his Friends , that he had ng 
reaſon to delire to be Secretary in the 
Declining of a Monarchy. The firlt 
Man took hold of it, and found 
- means 3 it was told the @zeer, Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monar- 
chy, took it ſo ill, as ſhe would never 
" after hear of the others Suit. 

There is a Cxnminve, which wein 
England call, The turning of the Cat in 
the Pan 3 which is, when that which 
a Man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another had faid it to him; and to 
ſay truth, -it is not eafie, when ſuch a 
Matter paſled between two, to make 
it appear from which of them it firlt 
moved and began. : 

4 


Itis a way.that ſome Men” have to 
glance and dart at others, by juſtify- 
ing themſelves by Negatives3 as to 
ſay , This I donot : as Tigel/inns did 
towards: Burrbus'; Se non diverſas 
ſpes , ſed incolumitatem Imperatoris 
fimpliciter ſpe@are,” 

Some have in readineſs ſo many 
Tales and Stories, as there 1s nothing 
they would infinuate, but they can 
wrap it into a Tale, which ſerveth 
both to keep themſelves more tn 
Guard , and to make others carry it 
with more Pleaſure. 

It ts a good point of, Cxrning for a 
Man to ſhape the Anſwer he would 


have in his own Words and Propoſi- - 


ons; for it makes the other Party 
{tick the leſs. 

It is ſtrange , how long ſome Men 
will le in wait to ſpeak ſomewhat 
they deſire to ſay, and how far about 
they will fetch, and how many ofher 
Matters they will beat overto come 
near it; it 1s a thing of great Patience, 
but yet of nzuch Ule. 
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A ſudden bold and unexpected 
Queſtion doth many times ſurpriſe x 
Man, and lay him open: Like to him, 
that having changed his names , and 
walking in Pazls , another ſudden] 
came behind him, and called him by 
his true Name, whereat ſtraightways 
he looked back. 

But theſe Small Wares , and Petty 
Points of Cuzmizg are infinite 3 and it 
were a good deed to make a liſt of 
them : for that nothing doth more 
hurt in a State,than that Cumming Men 
paſs for Wiſe. 

But certainly ſome there are that 
know the Reſorts and Falls of Bub- 
neſs.thft cannat fink into the Mainot 
it : like a Houſe that hath convement 
Stairs and Entries, but never a-fair 
Room, Therefore you ſhall ſee them 
fnd out pretty Looſes in the Conclu- 
fion, but areno ways able to examine 
or debate Matters : and yet common- 
Iy they take advantage of their Ina- 
bility, and-would be thought Wits of 
direction. Some build rather upon s: 
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of Wiſdomefor a Mans Self. 3349 
:buſing ef others , and ( as we now 
a | fay ) Putting tricks upon them;than 
n, | upon ſoundneſs of their own proceed- 
d | ings. But Solomon faith, Prudens ad 
ly | vertit ad greſſus ſnos, Stultns divertit 
y | ad dolos. 


' Of Wiſdome for a Mans 
f k) elf. : 3446 


7 XXIIIL. 


t N Ant is a wiſe creatare for itielf, 
- but it is a ſhrewd thing in an;Or- 
tf chard or Garden. And certainly Men 
tF that are great Lovers of Themſelves , 
| waſte the Publick. Divide with rea- 
ff fon between Se/f-Love and Society 3 
| and be fo true to thy Seff, as thou be 
| not falſe to Others, ſpecially to thy 
| King and Country. It isa poor Cen- 
ter of a Mans Attions, himſelf. It 1s 
right Earth 3 for that onely ſtands faſt 
{| upon his own Center , whereas all 

| things 
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thingsthat have Afﬀtinity with the Hea- 
wens, move upon. the Center of ano- 
ther which they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all toa Aars Self is more to- 
lerable in a Sovereign Prince; becauſe 
Themſelves are not onely Themſelves; 
- but their Good and Evil isat the pe- 
r1l of the Pablick Fortune. But it 18a 
deſperate Evil ina Servantto a Prince, 
ora Citizen ina Republick. For what- 
ſocyer Afﬀeairs paſs ſuch a Mans hands, 
he crooketh them to his own ends, 
Which muſtneeds be often Eccentrick 
to the ends of hisMaſter orState:there- 
fore let Princes or States chooſe ſuch 
Servants.as-have not this mark;except 
they mean -their Service ſhould be 
made but'the accellary. That which 
maketh the. effect more pernicious 1s, 
that:all proportion is loſt z it weredil- 
propertion Enough for the Servants 
' good tq 'be preferred before the Mas 
{ters but yet it is a greater extreme, 
when a little good of the Servant ſhall 


carry things again(t a greatgood of the 
Maſters, And yet that is the caſe of bad 
| | Ofticers, 
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Of Wiſdome for a Mans ſelf. 133 * 
Officers, Treaſurers ,- Ambatladours, 
Generals, and other falſe and corrupt 
Servants, which feta Byals upon their 
Bowl of their own petty Ends and En- 
yies, to the overthrow of their Ma- 
ſters great and Important Affairs. And 
for the moſt part, the Good ſuch Ser- 
yants. receive 1s after the model of 
their own fortune, but the hurt they 
ell for that good, is after the model of 
their Maſters fortune. And certainly it 
5 the nature of extream Self-Lavers 5 
as they will ſet an Houſe on Fire, and 
it were but to roaſt their Eggs : And 
yet theſe Men many times hold credit 
with their Maſters, becauſe their {tudy 
but topleaſe them, and profit Them- 


ſelves 5 and for cither reſpect they will 


abandon the good of their Afﬀairs, 
Wiſdome for a Mans elf is in many 
branches thereof a depraved thing. 
Itis the Wiſdome of Rats that will be _ 
lure to leave a Houſe ſomewhat be- 
fore it fall. Iris the Wiſdome of the 
Fox that thruſts out the Badger, wha 


-digged and made room for him. It is 


the 
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the Fifdome of Crocodiles, that ſhed 
tears when they would devour. But || n: 
that which 1s ſpecially to be noted, is, | n: 
that thoſe which (as Cicero ſayes of Þ| at 
Pompey) are, Sui amantes ſine rivali, Þ (t 
are many times unfortunate. And || & 
whereas they have all their time fa- | w 
crificed to Themſelves, they become | © 
in the end Themſelves ſacrifices tothe | gt 
inconſtancy of Fortune, whoſe wings || « 


they thought by their Self-Wiſdome to | V 


have pinnioned. tl 
el 

2M | " 
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Of Innovations. : 

X XIV. 4 

ſe 


A® the births of living Creatures at || { 
firſt are il! ſhapen, ſo are all 7-- I tt 
rovations, which are the births of Þ| m 
time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe | $1 
that firſt bring Honour into their Fa- | fa 
mily , are commonly more worthy | it 
then moſt that ſucceed : So the firlt | v 
Preſident (if it be good) is ſeldome 

attained 


1 


b 
; 
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attained by imitation, For1ll to Mans 
narure, as it ftands perverted, hath a 
natural motion, ſtrongeſt in continu- 


f | ance : But good, as a forced motion, 


ſtrongeſt at firſt, Surely every Medi- 
ine 15 an Innovation 5 and he that 
will not apply new Remedies, muſt 
expect new Evils: For time 1s the 
oreateſt Innovatonr, And if time of 
courſe alter things to the worſe, and 
Wiſdome and Counſel ſhall not alter 
them to the better, what ſhall be the 
end? Itis true, that what is ſetled by 
cuſtome, though it be not good, yet 
at leaſt it is fir. And thoſe things 
which have long gone together, are 
aS It were confederate within them- 
ſelves, whereas new things piece not 
lo well : But though they help by 
their utility,yet they trouble by their 
mconformity. Beſides, they are like 
Strangers, more admired , and leſs 
fayoured. All this is true, if time 
ſtood ſtill z which contrariwiſe mo- 
veth ſo round, that a froward reten- 


tion of cuſtome is as turbulent a thing, 


as 
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as an Innovation : and they that re 
yerence too much old times, are but 
' a ſcornto the new. It were good there. 
fore, that Men in their 1-movations 
would follow the example of time it 
ſelf 3 which indeed Inmovateth preat- 
Iy,but quietly, and by degrees, ſcarce 
to be perceived : For otherwiſe, what- 
ſoever 1s new 1s unlooked tor 3 and 
ever it mends ſome, and pairs other : 
And he that 1s holpen takes it fora || c 
Fortune, and thanks the time, and | 6 
he that 1s hurt for a wrong, and impu- | , 
teth it to the Authour. Itis good alſo | þ 
not to try experiments 1n States, ex- || [ 
cept the neceſtity be urgent, or the | þ 
utility evident; and well to beware, || th 
that it be the Reformation that draw- I A 
eth on the Change, and not the de- | $t 
fire of Change that pretendeth the | 
Reformation. And Iaſtly, that the | 
Novelty, though it be not rejected, | it 
yet be held for a ſuſpect : Andas the | þ, 
Scripture ſaith, That we make a ſtand | c 
upon the ancient way, and them look | cc 
about ws, and diſcover what is the | nc 


fireight | 


; 
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freight and right way, and ſo towalk 


in it, 


. 


Of Diſpatch, 
XXV. 
Af: feed Diſpatch i 15 one of the moſt 


dangerous things to bulinels that 
can be, It is like that which the Phy- 
licians call PredigeFion, or Haity Di- 
geition, which is ſure to fill the Bod y 
fall of crudities, and ſecret ſeeds of 
Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not Dz- 
ſatch by the times of ſitting, but by 
the advancement of the buſi _ 
And as in Races, it is.not-the Jarge 
Sitrde, or high Lift that .makes the 
ſpeed : So in [buſineſs the keeping 
clole tothe matter, and not taking of 
It too much at once, procureth Dz- 


ſpatch, It is the care of ſome,onely to 


come off ſpeedily for the time, or to 
contrive ſome falſe periods of buft- 
_ becauſe they may ſeem Mer of 
Diſpatch» 
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Diſpatch. But it is one thing to abbre- 
viate by contracting, another by cut- 
ting off; and buſineſs*ſo handled at 
ſeveral ſittings or meetings , goeth 
commonly backward and forward ig 
an unſteady manner. I knew a Wiſe 
14an that had it for a by-word, when 
he ſaw Men haſten to a concluſion; 
Stay a little, that we may make an 
_ end the ſooner. 
On the other fide, True Diſpatchis 
a rich thing. For time is the meaſure 
of buſineſs, as money is of wares; 
ang buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, 
where there is ſmall Diſpatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch ; M6 
wenga Ia Muerte de Spagna, Let my 
Death cone from Spain, For thenit 
will be ſure to belong in coming. 
Give good hearing to thoſe that give 
thefirſt information in buſineſs 3 and 
rather dire&t them in the beginning, 
then interrupt them in the continu- 
ance of their Speeches : For he that 
3s put out of his own order will go 


forward 


pa_ 
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forward and backward, and be more 
tedious while he waits upon hisme- 
mory, then he could have been, if 
he had goge on in his own courfe, But 
ſometimes it is ſeen, that the Mode- 
ratour 1s more troubleſome then the 
Actour, 

Tterations are commonly loſs .of 
time 3 bu* there 1s no ſuch grair' of 
time, asto zferate often the Stateof 
the @reition; For it chaſeth away 
many a frivolous Speech as it is co- 
ming forth. :Long and curious Speech+ 
2.278 29 fit for D:Baien, aza Robe ot 
Mantle with a long train is for Race. 

Pretaces, and Paſſages, and Excu- 
ations, and other Speeches. of refe- 
rence to the perſon, ate great wafſts 
of timez and' though they feem to 
proceed of modeſty, they are bravery. 
Yet beware of being too material , 
when there is any impediment or ob- 


ſtruction in Mens Wills 3 for pre-occt 


pation of mind ever requireth pre» 
face of Speech, like a fomentationto 


make the unguent enter. | 


Above 
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Above all things Order,and Dif7r;. 
bution, and Singling out of Parts ig 
the life of Diſpatch, 1o as the Diſtr. 
bation be not too ſubtil : For hethat 
doth not divide, will neverenter well 
into buſineſs, and he that divideth 
too much, will never come out of it 
clearly. To chooſe time, 1s to faye 
time 3. and an unſeaſonable motionis 
but beating the Air. There be three 
parts of buſineſs; the. Preparation, 
the Debate or Examination, and the 
PerfeFion : Whereof' 1t you look for 
Diſpatch , let the middle onely be 
the work of many, and the firſt and 
laſt the work- of few. -The proceed- 
ing upon ſomewhat conceived in wri- 
ting, doth for the moſt part facilitate 
Diſpatch + For though it ſhould be 
wholly rejected, yet that Negative is 
more pregnant of direction then an 


Trdefinite 3, as aſhes are more genera- 


tive then duſt. 
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X XVI. 


"RS 


df 1T bath been an opinion , that the: 
hf French are wiſer then they ſeem, 
© | and the Spaniards ſeem wiler then 
* | they are. But howſoeyer itbe between 
* | Nations, certainly it is ſo between 
' | Man and Man. For as the ApoStle 
* | faith of Godliweſs, Having a ſhew of 
| Godlireſs, but denying the power there- 
| 5 fo certainly there are in points of 
| vidome and ſufficiency, that de no- 
thing or little very ſolemnly 3 Aagno 
conatu nugas. It's a ridiculous thing, 
and fit for a Satyr,to Perſons of judge- 
ment. to ſee what ſhifts theſe Forma- 
liſts have, and what proſpectives to 
make Superficies to ſeem Body, that 
hath .depth and bulk. Some” are {© 
cloſe on reſerved, as. they will not; 
ſhew their Wares, but by a dark lights 
and ſecan always to keep. back ſome- - 
what: And when they know within 
them- 
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themſelves,they ſpeak of that they do 
not well know, would nevertheleſs 
ſeem to others to know of that 
which they may not well ſpeak. Some 
help themſelves with countenance and 
kan 26d are wiſe by Signs; as C+ 
cero faith of Piſo, that when he an- 
ſwered him, he fetched one of his 
Brows up to his Forehead, and bent 
the other down to hisChin: Reſponder, 
' alters ad Frontem ſublate, altero ad 
Mentum deprefſs ſupercilio, crudelita- 
tem tibi non placere. Some think" to 
bear it by ſpeaking a great word, and 


being peremptory 3 and go on, and 


take by admittance that, which they 
cannot make good. Some, whatſoe- 
ver is beyond their reach, - will ſeem 
to-deſpiſe or make light of it, as im- 
pertinent or curious, and ſo would 
have their Ignorance ſeem © Judge- 
ment. Some are never without a dif- 
ference, and commonly by amuling 
Men with a ſubtilty, blanch the mat- 
terz of whom A. Gelixs faith, Ho- 
winen delirum qui verbornts minutis 

rerut 
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rum frangit pondera, Of which 
kind alſo Plato in his Protegoras bring- 
eth in Prodzcxs in ſcorn, and maketh 
tim make a Speech, that conliſteth 
of diſtinftions ftom the beginning to 
the end. Generally ſuch Men in all 
deliberations find eaſe to be of the 
Negative fide, and affect a credit to 
obje& and foretell difficulties : For 
when propoſitions are denied, there 1s 
an end of them, but if they be al- 
lowed , it requireth a new work 5 
which falſe point of wiſdome is the 
bane of buſineſs. To conclude, there 
no decaying Merchant, or inward 


- PBeggar, hath ſo many tricks to up- 


bold the credit of their wealth, as 
theſe empty perſons have to maintain 
the credit of their ſufficiency. Seer- 
ing Wiſe Mex may make ſhift to get 
opinion, but let no Man chooſe them 
for employment; for certainly you 
were better take for buſineſs a Man 
lomewhat abſurd, then over-formal. 


of 
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Of Frienaſhip. 
XXVII. 


J- had been hard for him that ſpake 
it, | to have put more truth and un- 
truth together in few.words, then in 
that Speech, Whoſoever 3s delighted 
in ſolitude, is either a wild Beaſt, or « 
god, For it 15 moſt true, that a nafu- 
ral and ſecret hatred, and averſation 
towards Society in any Man, hath 
ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt ; but 
itis moſt untrue, that it ſhould have 
any character at all of the Divine 
Nature, except it proceed not out of 
a pleaſure in Solitude, but out of a 
love and deſire to ſequeſter a Mans 
ſelf for a higher converſation 3 ſuch 
as is found to have been falſly and 
and feignedly in ſome of the Heathen, 
as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 
Roman, Empedocles the Scictlian, and 
Apolionizs of Tyana; and truly and 
really in divers of the ancient Her- 
| mits 
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mits and Holy Fathers of the Church. 
But little do Men perceive what S0/7- 
tude is, and how far it extendcth : for 
a Crowd is not Company , and Faces 
are but a Gallery of Pictures, and talk 
but a Tznckling Cymbal where there 
15no Love, The Latine Adage meet- 
th with it a little, Magna Crvitas , 
magna ſolitudoz becauſe in a great 
Town Friends are ſcattered , fo that 
there 1s uot that Fellowſhip for the 
molt part which 1s in leſs Nezghbour- 
hoods. But we may go further , and 
afhrm moſt truly, that it is a meet and 
miſerable Solitude to want Friends, 
without which the World is but a 
Wilderneſs : and evenin this Senſe al- 
lo of Solitude,whoſoever in the frame 
of his Nature and Afﬀections is unkt 
for Friendſhip , he taketh it of the 
Beaſt, and not from Humanity. 

A Principal Fruit of Friendhip is 
the Eaſe and Diſcharge of the Fulneſs 
and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Paſſions of all kinds do cauſe and in 
duce. We know Dilcaſes of Staj 
H pIngs, 
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pings and Suffocations are the moi 
dangerous in the body , and it isnct || t 
much otherwiſe in the Mind 3 You o 
may take Sarza to open the Liver, Þ| n 
Steel to open the Spleen, Flowr of Þ it 
Swiphur for the Lungs , Caſtoreum for || ti 
the Brain 3 but no Receipt opencth | | 
the Heart but a true Friend, to whom || 
you may impart Griefs, Joyes, Fear, || it 
Hopes , Suſpicions , Counſels, and | 
whatſoever lieth upon the Heart to I} d 
oppreſs it in a kind of Ciyil Shritt or Þ| p; 
Confeſſion. ” 
It 18 a ſtrange thing to obſerve how Þ| V 
high a Rate great Kings and Mo- | {e 
narchs do fet upon this Fruzt of Þ| by 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak 3 0} ar 
great , as they purchaſe it many times | th 
at the hazard of their own Safety and | 
Greatneſs. For Princes, inregardot ſ| v: 
the diſtance of their Fortune from that 
of their Subjects and Servants, cannot } A 
gather this Frxit 3 except ( to make th 
Themſelves capable thereof ) they 
raiſe ſome Perſons to be as it were 
Companions ,. and almoſt Ty to 
rae 
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themſelyes, which many times ſorteth 
to Inconventence. T he modern Lan- 
ouages give unto ſuch Perſons the 
name of Favourites or Privadoes, as if 
it were Matter of Grace or Converſa- 
tion. But the Rowar name attaineth 
the true Uſe and Cauſe thereof, na- 
| mingthem Participes Cararums; for 
| it is that which tieth the knot, And 
| we (ce plainly that this hath been 
| done, not by Weak and Paſſionate 
' | Princes onely, but by the Wiſeſt, and 
moſt Politique that ever reigned 3 
' | Who haveoftentimes joyned to them- 
- | {elves fome of their Servants, whom 
| | both Themſelves have called Friexds, 
) F and allowed Others likewiſe to call 
$ | them in the ſame manner , uſing the 
1 | Word which is received between pri- 
{| vate Men. 
th L.Sy/2a, when he eommanded 
t } Rowe, raiſed Pompey { after ſurnamed 
the Great ) to that Height, that 
Pompey vaunted himſelf for Sy/'s 
Overmatch : for when he had carried 
the Conſulſhip for a Friend of his a- 
2 rainlt 
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gainſt the purſuit of 8a , and that 
Syladid a little reſent thereat , and 
began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned 
upon him again, and in efiect bade 
him be quiet 3 For that more Men a- 
adored the Sun riſing, then the Sun ſet- 
ting. With Julius Decimus Brutn: 
had obtained that Intereſt , ashe {et 
him down in his Teſtament for Heir | |, 
in Remainder after his Nephew. AndJp 
this was the Man that had power with | £ 
him to dra\v him forth to his death. |; 
For when Cefar would have diſchar- 
ged the Senate, in regard of ſomeil| 
preſages, and ſpecially a Dream of 
Calpurzia; This Man lifted him 
gently by the Arm out of his Chair, 
telling him he hoped he would not 
diſmils the Senate till his Wife had 
dreamta better Dream. And it ſeem- 
etn his favour was ſo great , as Ante- 
2i15 ina Letter which is recited Yer- 
batim in one of Cicero's Philippiques, 
calleth him Yerefica, Witch; as if he 
had enchanted Ceſar. AnuguStus raiſed 


Agripps (though of mean Birth ) to 
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that Heighth , as when he confulted | 
with 1/&cenus about the Marriage of .. 

his Daughter Julia, Mecenas took 
the Liberty to tel] him, That he muih 
rither marry his Daughter to Agrippa, 

i take away his life, there was no third 


* | wag, he had made him ſo great. With 


Tiberius Ceſar Sejannus had aſcended 
to that Heighth, as they two were 
tearmed and reckoned as a pair of 
Friends. Tiberins in a Letter to him 
faith, Hecpro Amicitid noſtr4 non 0c- 
tltavi : and the whole Senate dedi- 
cated an Altar to Friendſhip , as to a 
Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great Dear- 
neſs of Friexdſpip between them two. 
The like or more was between Septi- 
mins Severus and Plantianus : for he 
forced his Eldeſt Son to marry the 
Daughter of Plantianns \ and would 
maintain Plantiazns in doing at- 
tronts to his Son, and did write alſo in 
a Letter to the Senate by theſe Words; 
i love the Man ſo well, as I wiſh he may 
over-love 918. Now it thele Princes 
bad been as a Trajar , Or a Marcus 
H 3 Al 
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Aurelixs , a Man might have thought 
that this had proceeded of an abun- 
bant Goodneſs of nature but being 
Men ſo Wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſe- 
verity of Mind , and fo extreme Lo- 
vers of themſelves as all theſe were: 
it proveth moſt plainly that they 
tound their own Felicity ( thoughas 
great as cver happened to mortal 
Men_) but as an half Piece, except 
they mought have a Friend to make 
it Entire 3 and yet, which 1s more, 
they were Princes that had Wives, 
Sons, Nephews, and yet all theſe 
could not ſupply the Comfort of 
Friendſhip. 

[t is not to be forgotten what Com- 
mineus obſerveth of his firſt Maſter 
Duke Charles the Hardy ; namely, 
that he would communicate his Se- 
crets with none 3 and leaſt of all thoſe 
Secrets which troubled him moſt, 
Whereupon he goeth on, and faith, 
That towards his Latter time 3 That 
cloſeneſs did impair and a little periſh 
his underſtanding. Surely Commineu! 
might 
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might have made the ſame Judge- 
ment alſo, if it had pleaſed him , of 
his ſecond Maſter Lewzs the Eleventh; 
whoſe cloſeneſs was indeed his Tor- 
mentour. The Parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true, Cor me edito, Eat not 
the Heart. Certainly if a Man would 
give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe that want 
Friends to open themſelves unto, are 
Cannibals of their own Hearts. But 
one thing is moſt admirable, (where- 
with I will conclude this firſt Fruit of 
Friendſhip ) which 1s, that this Com- 
municating of a Mans Self to his - 


Friend , works two contrary Effects 3 


for it redoubleth Joes, and cutteth 
Griefs in Halfs : for there is no Man - 
that imparteth his Joyes to his Friend, 
but he joyeth the more 3 and no Man 
that imparteth his Griefs to his 
Friend”, but he grieveth the leſs. So 
that it is in truth of Operation upan a 
Mans mind of like vertue; as the Al. 
chymiſts ule to attribute ts their Stone 
for Mans Body , that it worketh all 
contrary Eftects, but ſtill te the Good 
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| and Benefit of Nature ; but yet with- 
* out praying in Aid of Alchymifts, 
- there 1sa manifeli Image of thisin the 
erdinary courfe of Nature: for in 
Bodies U707 ſ{trengthneth and che- 
riſheth any natural Action 3 And on 
the otherſide, weakneth and dulleth 
any violent impreſkon : and even ſoit 
15 of Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is 
Healthfull and Sovereign for the On- 
aerifanding , as the firlt is for the 4f- 
fedions : for Friendſhip maketh in- 
deed a fair Day in the AﬀeFions from 
Storm and Tempeſts ; but it maketh 
Daylight in the Underſtanding out of 
Darkneſs and Confuſion of thoughts, 
Neither is this to be underſtood onely 
of Faithfull Counſel which a Manre- 
ceiveth from his Friend : but before 
you come tothat, certain it 1s, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with 
many Thoughts, his Wits and Un- 
derſtanding do clarifie and break up 
in the Communicating and Diſcour- 


ſing with another 3 He toſlſeth lus 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts more eafily, He marſhalleth _, 
them more orderly , He ſeeth how -. 
they look 'when they are turned into- 

Words. Finally.,' He waxeth Wifer 

then Himſelf; | and. that more. by an 

Hours Diſcourſe, then by a Days Me- 

ditation. It was well ſaid by Themi- + 
ftocles to the King of Perſia , That _. 
ſpeech was like Cloth of Arras opened * 
and put abroad , whereby the Imagery 
doth appear in Figure , whereas in 
Thoughts they lie but as in Packs, Nei- 
ther is this ſecond Frxitof Friendſhip 
mn opening the Underſtanding re- 
ſtrained onely to ſuch Friends as are 
able to give a Man Counſel; ( they 
indeed are beſt ) but even without 
that a Man learneth of himſelf, and 
bringerh his own Thoughts to Light, 
and whetteth his Wits as againſt a 
Stone, which. it ſelf} cuts not. In a 
word; a Man were better relate him- 
ſelf to a Statua or Picture, then to 
ſuffer his Thoughts to-paſs in ſmooth» 
er 


Add now to make this ſecond 
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Fruit of Friendſhip compleat , that 
other Point which lieth more open, 
and falleth within Vulgar Obſeryati- 
on, which 1s Fazthful Connſel from a 
Friend, Heraclitus faith well in one of 
his Anigmaes;Dry light is everthe beſt, 
And certainit is,that the Light that a 
Man receiveth by Coxnſel from ano: 
ther,is drier and purer then that which 
cometh from his own Underſtanding 
and Judgement , which is ever infu- 
ſed and drenched in his Aﬀections 
and Cuſtomes, ſo as there is as much 
difference between the Coxnſel that a 
Friend giveth, and that a Man giveth 
himſelf, as there 1s between the Coun- 
fel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer: 
for there is no ſuch Flatterer as in a 
Mans Self; and there is no ſuch Re- 
medy againſt Flattery of a Mans Selt, 
as the Liberty of a Fricrd. Connſel 
is of two Sorts; the one concerning 
Hanntrs, the other concerning Buſs 
eſs, For the firſt 3 The beſt Preſer- 
vativeto keep the Mind in Health , 1s 
thefaithful Admenition of a Friend, 


Thel 
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The Calling of a Mans Self to a ſtrict 
Account, 1s a medicine ſometime too 
Piercing and Corraſive, Reading _ 
good Books of Morality , is a little 
Flat and Dead. Obſerving our Faults 
in Others, is ſometimes unproper for 
our Caſe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt 
Iſay) to work, and beſtto take ) 1s 
the Admonition of a Friexd. It is a 
ſtrange thing to behold what groſs 
Errours and extreme Abſurdities ma- 
ny ( eſpecial of the greater Sort ) do 
commit, for want of a Friend to tell 
them of them, to the great damage 
both of their Fame and Fortune: 
for, as S. James ſaith, they areas Men 


that look ſometimes intoa glaſs, and 


preſently forget their own Shape and 
Favour. As for Buſineſs, a Man may 
think, if he will, that two Eyes ſee no 
more then one 3 or that a Gameſter 
ſeeth always more then a Looker on; 
or that a Man inAnger is as wile as he, 
that hath ſaid over the four and twen- 
ty. Letters; or that a Muſket may be 
lhotoff as well upon the Arm , as up» 
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onaReſt, and ſuch other fond and 
_high Imaginations, to think himſelf pT 
All in All. But when all is done, the JH 
- help of good Covrnſel is that which cu 
ſetteth Byſzzeſs ſtraightz and if any JBu 
Man think that he will take Connſel, Fed 
but it ſhall be by pieces, aſking Conn- Þby 
ſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and in Fo 
another Bufineſs of another Man. It is Init 
well, ( thatisto ſay, better perhaps Jt 
ther-if he aſked none at all) but he Ir 
runneth two dangers; One, that he di 
ſhall not be faithfully counſelled; for 
its a rarething, except it be froma JF 
perfe&t and entire Friend, to have: Im 
| Counſel given, but ſuch» as ſball be J« 
| bowed and crooked to fome ends: Io 
which he hath that gaveth it. The o- J[1 
| ther , that he ſhall have Connſel Pall 
| given, hurtful, and unſafe , (though bc 
{ with good meaning ) and mixt, part-: [to 
| 1y of miſchief, and partly of remedy : Ie 
| even as ifyou would call a Phyfſtttan, Þal 
| that i 1s thought good, for the-Cure of it 
| the Diſeaſe you complain of, but is. |S 
——_ with your Body: z and 
there- 


| 
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herefore may put you in way fer a 
xreſent Cure, but overthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and fo 
cure the Diſeaſe, and kill the Patient. 
But a Friend, that is wholly acquaint- 
d with a Mans Eſtate, will beware 
by furthering any preſent Buſimeſs, 
how he daſheth upon other inconve- 
nence 3 and therefore reſt upon Scat+ 
tered Connſels , they will rather d1- 
frat and and miflead.then ſettle and. 
direct. 

After theſe two noble Fruits of 
Friendſhip 3, (Peace in the affeFions, 
md ſupport of the judgem ent) tollow- 
«h the laſt, Frejt, which is like rhe 
Pomegranate; tall of many ' kernells; 
[mean Aid, and Bearing a Part in 
all AFions and Occaſions, Here the 
deſt way to repreſent tq life the mani- 
told uſe off Friexdſhips- 15 tg caſt' and; 
le how many things. there are, which! 
1 Man cannot do hitnſelt; and :then: 
It will appear, ' that 1t was a ſparing 
Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That 
8 Friend is another himſelf; tor that 
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' a Friend is far more then himſelf 
Men have their time, and die many 
'- times in defire of ſome things, which 
they principally take to heart; The 


beſtowing of a Child, the finiſhingof 


a Work, or the like. If a Man have 
a true Friend, he may reft almoſt fe 
cure, that the care of thoſe thin 

will continue after him : So that a 
Man hath as 1t were two Lives in his 
deſires. A Man hath a Body,and that 
Body is confined to a place but 
where Friendſhip 1s, all offices of Lite 
are aSit were oranted to him and his 
Deputy : For he may exerciſe, them 


by his Friend, How many things are 


there, which a Man cannor with-any 
face or comelineſs,ſay or do himſelf ? 
A Man- can ſearce alledge his own 
merits with modeſty, much leſs ex- 
toll them + A:man cannot ſoinetimes 
brook” to ſupplicate or beg 3 'and:a 
number of the like. But all theſe 
things are graceful in a Friends 
mouth, which are bluſhing in a Mans 


own. So again, a Mans Perſon hath 
many 
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many proper Relations, which he 
cannot put off, A Man cannot ſpeak /-/ 
ch | to his Son,but as a Father,to his Wite, 
he | but as a Husband, to his Enemy, but 
of | upon tearms : Whereas a Friend may 
'e | ſpeak,as thecaſe requires, and not as 
> | it ſorteta with the perſon. But to enu- 
5 | merate theſe things were endleſs : I 
a | have given the rule, where a Man can- 
s | not fitly play. his own part: If he 
t | havenot a Friend he may quit the 
t | Stage. 


| Of Expente. 
XXVIIL 


Tches are for ſpending, and ſpend- 

ing tor Honour and good Acti- 

ons: Therefore Extraordinary Ex= 

pence muſt be limited by the worth 

of the occaſion. For Yeluntary Un- 

| doing may be as well for a Mans 
Country, as for the Kingdowme of Heas 
ver 5 but Ordinary Expence ought to 
| be 


-- 
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_ belimited by a Mans Eſtate, and g0- 
L- verned with ſuch regard,as it be with- 
/- in his compaſs, and not ſubject to de- p 
ceit and abuſe of Servants, and or. || 
dered to the beſt ſhew, that the Bills || © 
may be leſs then the eſtimation a- 
broad. Certainly if a Man will keep p 


but of even hand, his Ordinary Ex- . 
” pences ought to be but tothe half of x 


” his Receipts. And if he think to wax 
Rich, but to the third part. It 1s no 
baſeneſs for the greateſt to deſcend 
and look into their own Ef#ate. Some 
forbear it, not upon negligence alone, 
but doubting to bring themſelves in- 
to melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall 
find it broken. But Wounds cannot 
be cured without ſearching. He that v 
cannot look into his own Eitate at all, 
had need both chooſe well thoſe 
whom. he employeth, and change 
them often 3 for new are more timo- 
rous,and leſs ſubtile: He that can look 
into his Eſtate but feldome, it beho- 
veth him to turn all to certainties, A 
Man had need, it he be plentiful, in 


ſome 
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ome kind of Experce, to be as ſayin 
again in ſome other: As if he be 
plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Ap- 
pare] : If he be plentiful in the Hall, 
to be ſaving in the Stable 3 and the 
like. For he that 1s plentiful in Ex- 
pences of all kinds, will hardly be pre- 
ſerved from decay. In clearing of a 
> | Mans Eſtate, he may as well hurt 
himſelf in being in too ſudden, as in 
letting It run on too long. For haſty 
(elling 15 commonly as diſadvantage- 
able as intereſt. Beſtdes, he that clears 
at once will relapſe;for finding himſelf 
out of ſtreights he will revert to his 
cuſtomes : But he that cleareth by 
degrees, induceth a habit of frugali- 
ty,and gaineth as well upon his mind, 
as upon his Eſtate. Certainlywho hath 
a State to repair,may not deſpiſe ſmall 
things : And commonly it is leſs dif- 
honourable to abridge petty Char- 
ges, then to ſtoop to petty Gettings. 
A Man ought warily to begin Char- 
es, which once begun will continue 3 
ut 1a mattexs that return not he may 
be more magnificent. of 
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» Of the true Greatneſs o 
} Kingdoms and Eſtates, 


XXIX. 


es Speech of Themiffocles the 
Athenian, which was haughty 
and arrogant, in taking ſo much to 
himſelf, had been a grave and wike 
obſervation and cenſure, applyed at 
large to others. Deſired at a Feaſtto 
touch a Lute, he faid, He could nt 
fiddle, but yet he could make a ſmal 
Town a great City. Theſe word: 
(holpen a little with a metaphor) 
may expreſs two differing abilities, 
in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 
For if a true Survey be taken & 
Counſellours and Stateſmen , there 
may be found (though rarely) thoſe 
which can make a Smal/ State Great, 
and yet cannot Fiddle > As on the 
other ſide there will be found a great 
many that can Fiddle very cunning]y, 
but yet are'ſo far from being able - 
make 
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make a Small State Great, as their 


Gift lieth the other way, to bring a 
Great and Flourithing Eſtate to ru- 
ine and decay. And certainly thoſe 
degenerate Arts and Shifts, whereby 
mairy Counſellours and Governours 
gain both Favour with their Maſters, 
and eſtimation with the vulgar, de- 
ſerve no better name then Fidling, 
being things rather pleaſing for the 
time, and graceful to themſelves one- 
ly, then tending to the weal and ad- 
vancement of the State which they 
ſerye. There are alſo (no doubt ) 
Counſellours and Governours which 
may be held ſufficient (Negotiis pa- 
res) able to manage Afﬀairs, and to 
keep them from Precipices, and mani- 
felt inconventencies, which neverthe- 
leſs are far from the ability to raiſe 
and amplifie an Eſtate in power, 
means,and fortune. But be the Work- 
Men what they may be, let us ſpeak 
of the Work 3 That 1s, the true Great- 
neſs of Kingdomes and Eitates, and 
the ears thereof. An A—— 
or 
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for Great and Mighty Princes to have 
in their hand, to tho end, that nei- 
therby over-meaCaring their Forces, 
they leeſe rheinfelves in vain Enter. || o 
priſes z nor 07 the other ficic, by un- Þ| tl 
dervaluinzs them they deſcend to || c 
fearful and puſillanimous Counſels, 

The Greatzeſs of an Eſtate in bulk || 4 
and territory, doth tall under mea- || ( 
ſure, and the Greatneſs of finances | 1 
and reyenue doth fall under compu: | t 
tation. The population may appear || « 
by Muſters, and the number and || | 
greatneſs of Cities and Towns by | | 
Cards and Maps. But yet there isnot 
any thing amongſt Civil Aﬀairs, more 
ſubject to errour, then theright valu- 
ation and true judgement concerning 
the Power and Forces of an Eſtate. 

The Kingdowe of Heaven is com- 
pared not to any great Kernel or Nut, 
but to a Grain of Muitard-ſeed , 
which 1s one of the leaſt Grains, but 
hath in it a Property and;Spirit ha- 
ſtily to get up and ſpread. So are 
there States great in Territory, and 


yet 
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yet not apt to Enlarge or Command 5 
and ſome that have but a ſmall dt- 
menſion of Stem, and yet apt to be 
the Foundations of great Monar- 
chies. 

Walled Towns,Stored Arcenals and 
Armouries, goodly Races of Horſe, 
Chariots of War , Elephants, Ord- 
nance, Artillery, and the like : All 
this is but a Sheepin a Lions ſkin, ex- 
cept the breed and diſpoſition of the 
People be ſtout and warlike. Nay, 
Number (itſelf) in Armies importeth 
not much, where the People is of 
weak courage : For (as Virgil ſaith) 
It never troubles a Wolf how many the 
Sheep be. The Army of the Perſians 
in the Plains of Arbela was ſuch a 
vaſt Sea of People, as it did ſome- 
what aſtomſh the Commanders in 
Alexanders Army 3 who came to him 
therefore, and wiſht him to ſet upon 
them by night 3 but he anſwered, 
He would not pilfer the ViFory : And 
the defeat « was eafie. When Tigranes 


the Armenian, being encamped upon 
AY 


( 
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2 Hill with 400000 Men, diſcover- 
ed the Army of the Komars, being 
not.above x4000 Marching towards 
him, he made himſelf merry with it, 
and ſaid, Yonder Men are too many 


for an Ambaſſage, and too few for a 


Fight : But before the Sun ſet, he 
found them enough to give him the 
Chaſe with infinite flaughter. Many 
are the examples of the great oddes 
between Number and Courage; fo 
that a Man may truly make a Faday 
ment, that the principal point of 
Greatneſs 1n any State, is to havea 
Race of Military Men. Neither 1s 
Money the Sinews of War, (as it is 
trivially faid ) where the Sinews of 
Mens Arms in Baſe and Effeminate 
People are failing. For Solex faid 
well to Crzſ#5 (when in oſtentation 
he ſhewed him his Gold) Sir, if any 
other come that hath better Tron then 
Jon, he will be Maſter of all this Gold. 
Therefore let any Prince or State 
think ſoberly of his Forces, except 
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and valiant Souldiers. And let Prin- 
ces on the other fide, that have Sub- 
jets of Martial diſpolition, know their 
own ſtrength , unleſs they be other- 
wiſe wanting unto themſelves. As for 
Mercenary Forces, ( which isthe Help 
in this Caſe ) all Examples ſhew, that 
whatſoever Eſtate or Prince doth reſt 
upon them, He may ſpread his Par 
for a time, but he will mew them ſoon 
ter. | 
Fi Bleſſing of Judas and Tſſachar will 
never meet , That the ſame People or 
Nation ſhould be both the Lions whelp, 
and the Aſs between Burthens : Net- 
ther will 1t be, that a People overlaid 
with Taxes, ſhould ever become Va- 
lant and Martial. Itistrue, that Tas 
xes levied by Conſent of the Eſtate , 
doabate Mens Courageleſs;asit hath 
been ſeen notably in the Exerciſes of 
the Low-Conntrys, and in ſome de- 
gree, m the Subſidies of England: for 


you muſt note, that we ſpeak now of 
the Heart, and not of the Purſe. So 
that although the ſame Tribxte and 


TAX , 
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Tax, laid byConſent,or by Impoſing, 
be all one to the Purſe, yet it works dj. | y 
versly upon the Courage : ſo that IT 
you may conclude, That no People, 6. |( 
vercharged with Tribute, #s fit for Em- te 
prre. Mm 

Let States that aim at Greatneſ; |; 
take heed how their Nobility and [th 
Gentlemen do multiply too faſt. For | ( 
that maketh the Common Subjet | th 
grow to be a Peaſant,and baſe Swain, ar 
driven out of Heart, and in etkt IH 
but a Gentlemans Labourer. Even as | th 
you may ſee in Coppice Woods; If | pc 
Jon leave your ſtaddles too thick,zm} by 
ſhall never have clean Underwood, but | P 
Shrubs and Buſhes. So 1n Countreys, | to 
if the Gentlemen be too many, the | th 
Commons will be baſe : and you will } A 
bring it to that , that not the hundred | 77 
poll will be fit for an Helmet, eſpect- Þ 
ally as to the Irfantery , which 1s the | - 
Nerve of an Army, and fo there wil 
be great Population , and little 
Strength. This which I ſpeak of hath 


been no where better ſeen then by 
COM: 
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comparing of England and France , 
whereof England ,. though far leſs in 
Territory and Population, hath been 
( nevertheleſs) an Overmactch 3 in 
regard the Middle People of England 
make good Souldiers, which the Pea- 
ſents of France do not. And herein 
the device of King Herry the ſeventh, 
(whereof I have ſpoken largely in 
the Hiſtory of his Life ) was Profound 
and Admirable, in making Farms and 
Houſes of Husbandry, of a Standard; 
thatis, maintained with ſueh a Pro- 
portion of Land unto them , as may 
breed a $ubjeR to live in Convenient 
Plenty, and no Servile Condition,and 
to keep the Plough in the hands of 
the Owners , and not mere Hirelings. 
And thus indeed you ſhall attain to 
Virgils Character which he gives to 
Ancient 7taly : 

Terra potens Armizque atque ubere 

Glebe. 

Neither is that State(which for any 
thing I know , is almoſt peculiar to 
Ergland, and hardly to be tound any 
[ wl.ere 
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where elſe, except it be perhaps in 
Poland ) tobe paſled over ; I mean 
the State of Free Servants and Atten- 
Aants upon Noblemwen and Gentlemen, 
which are no ways inferiour to the 
Teomanry for Arms : And therefore 
out of all Queſtion the Splendour,and 
Magnificence , and great Retinues, 
and Hoſpitality of Noblemer and Gen- 
tlemen received into Cuſtome , doth 
much conduce unto #ſartial Great- 
zeſ7 5 Whereas contrariwiſe the Cloſe 
and Reſerved living of Noblezzen and 
Gentlemen, cauſeth a Penury of Mi 
litary Forces, ' | 

| By:allmeans it 1sto be procured, 
thatthe Trarck of Nebachadnezzars 
Treeiof 0 archy be great enoughto 
bear: the: Branches afhd the Boughs; 
That is, that the Natural SubjeFs of 
the Crown or State bear a ſufficient 
Proportion to the Stranger Subjed: 
that they gqvern. Therefore all States 
that are liberal of Naturalization to- 
wards Strangers, are fit for Empire. 
For to think that an Handfull of " 
"x1 le 
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plecan with the greateſt Courage and 
1 | Policy in the World , embrace too 
Jarge extent of Dominion, it may hold 
fora time , but it will fail ſuddenly. 
The Spartarrs were a nice People in 
Point of Naturalization ; whereby , 
while they kept their Compals , they 
ſtood firm; but when they did ſpread, 
and their Boughs were become tco 
| | great fortheir Stem, they became 2 
Windfall upon the ſudden. Never a- 
| ny State was in this Point ſo open to 
| | receive Strazgers into their Body as 
were the Romans, therefore it ſorted 
with them accordingly : for they 
| grew to the greateſt Monarchy. Their 
' | manner wasto grant Naturalization , 
| (which they called Jus Civitatis ) 
| and to grant it in the higheſt Degree , 
that is, not onely Jus Commercii, Jus 
Connubii, Jus Hereditatis , but alſo 
Jus Suffragii, and Jus Honorum. And 
| this, notto ſingular perſons alone, but 
likewiſe to whole Families; yea to. 
Cities, and ſometimes to Nations. Add 
to this their-Cuſtome of Plantation of 
=_ T Co- 
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Colonies , whereby the Roman Plant 
was removed into the Soil of other 
Nations 3 and putting both Conſtitu- 
tions together, you will ſay, that it 
was not the Xox2a775 that ſpread upon 
the World, but it was.the World that 
ſpread upon the Romans 3 and that 
wasthe ſure Way of Greatneſs. I have 
marvelled ſometimes at Spain , how 


they claſp and contain ſo large 'Do-! 


minions with ſo few 'natural Spam- 
ards: but fure the whole Compats 
of Spain is a very great Body of a 
Tree, far above Kome and Sparta at 
the firſt: and beſides, though they 
have not had that uſage to Naturalize 
liberally, yet they have that whith is 
nexttoitz thatis, To imploy, almoit 
indifferently, all Nations in their Mi 
litia of ordinary Souldiers : yea, and 
ſometimes in their Higheſt Commands. 
Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant , they 
are ſenſible of this want of Natives, 
as by the Pragmatical SanGtion, now 
publiſhed, appearcth. 


It is certain , that Sedertary and 
With 
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With-in-door Arts, and delicate ma- 
nufactures ( that require rather the 
Finger, then the Arm) have in their 
Nature a Contrariety to a Military di- ' 
fpolition. And generally all Warlike 
People are a little idle,and love Dan- 
ger better then Travel : neither muſt 
they be too much broken of it,if they 
fhall be preſerved in vigour. There« 
fore it was great Advantage in the 
Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, and: others , that they had the 
uſe of Shever, ' which commonly did 
rid-thoſe- manufaQures + but thar is 
aboliſhed ingreateſt part by the Chr3« 
#1an Law. That which cometh near- 
eſt to-tt, is,-to leave thoſe Arts chiefly 
to \Strahigers,  C which for that pur- 
poſe are the more eaſily to be recei- 
ved) 'and to contain the principal 
Bulk: of the vulgar Natives within 
thoſe three ' kinds 3 TzZers of the 
Ground , Free Servants, and Handy- 
orafts-Men of ſtrong. and manly Arts 
as Smiths , Maſons, Carpenters, cc, 
not reckoning profeſſed Souldiers, 

I 2g But 
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But above all, for Zmpire and 
Greatneſs it importeth molt , that a 
Natiqn do profeſs Arms as theirprinci- 
pal Honour, Study, and Occupation ; 
tor the things which we formerly haye 
ſpoken of, are but Habilitations to- 
wards Arms; and what 1s Habzlita- 
tion without Irtention and AG. Ro- 
»wulus atter his death, ( as they report, 
or feign ) ſent a Preſent tothe Ro- 
71ans, that above all theyſhould. in- 
tend Arms, and then they: ſhould 
prove the. greateſt. Expire . of the 
| World... The Zabfick of the State :of 
| Sparta was wholly Cthougtinot wile 
| ly) framed and compoſed. to: that 
| Scope and End. The Perſons and 
Macedonians had it for a: ,, The 
Galls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Nor- 
#1ans, and others, - had;it for a time. 
| The Txrks have it at this day, though 
in great Declination. ' Of. Chriſtian 
Europe, they that have it, are inctict 
onely the Spaxiards.. But it is 10 
Plain, That every Man profiteth in that 
he moſt intendeth , that it needeth not 


to 
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to be ſtood upon. It 1s enough to point - 
atit, that no Nation which doth not 
directly profeſs Arms , may-look to 
have Greatxeſs fall mto their mouths. 
And on the other ftde, it 18a moſt cer- 
tain Oracle of Time,that thoſe States 
that continue long in that Profeſſion 
( as the Rawans and. Trrks prigcipal- 
ly have done') \do wonders:3.! and 
thoſe that have profeſſed: Arms but 
for an Age, have notwithſtanding 
commonly attained that-Grcatmeſs in. * 
that Age , which maintained them 
long after, whentheir Profeſſion and 
Exerciſe of Arms hath grown to de- 
cay. 

Incident to this Point 1s, for a State 
to have thoſe Laws. or Cuſtomes 
which may reach forth unto them juſt - 
Occaſions ( as may be pretended ) of 
War : for there is that Juſtice jm- 
printed in the Nature of Men, that 
they enter not upon Wars ( whereof 
ſo many Calamities do enſue ) but 
upon ſome ,: at” the leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The Twrk 
I 4 hath 
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hathat hand, for cauſe of War, the 
: Propagation of his Law or Se&, a 
Quarrel that he niay always com- 
mand. The'Romans, though they e- 
iteemed the extending the Limits of 
their Empire to: be great Honour to 
their. Generals , when 1t was done; 
yet they never reſted upon that alone 
to begin a: War: Firſt therefore let 
Nations that pretend to Greatneſs, 
have "this 3 that they be ſenſible of 
W rongs, either upon Borderers, Mer- 
chants, or Politick Miniſters,and that 
they ſit not tog long upon a Proyoca- 
tion. Secondly, let them be preſt,and 
ready to give Aids and Succours to 
their Confederates 3 as it ever was 
with the Romans : infomuch as if the 
Confederate had Leagues defenſive 
with diversother States, and upon In- 
valion offered, did implore their Aids 
ſeverally; yet the Rowars would c- 
yer be the formoſt , and leave it to 
none other to have the Honour. As for 
the Wars which were anciently made 
on the behalfof a kind of Party , or 
ta*- 
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tacit Conformity of Eftate, I do not- 
well ſce how they may be well juſtift- 
ed : As when the Romans .made a 
War for the Liberty of Grecie; or 
when the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans made Wars to ſet up, or pull 
down Democracies and Oligarchies 5 
or when Wars were made by Foreign- 
ers, under the pretence of Juſtice or 
Protection, to deliver the Subjects of 
others from Tyranny and Oppreſhion, 
and the like. Let it ſuffice, That no 
Eitate exped to be Great, that is not 
awake, npon any juſt Occaſion of, 
Arming. x 
No body can be healthfull' with- 

out Exerciſe, neither Natural Body , 
nor Politick 3 and certainly toa King- 
dome or Eſtate, a juſt and honourable 
Waris the true Exerciſe, A civil War 
indeed 1s like the heat of a Feaver; 
but a Foreign War is like the Heat of 
Exerciſe, and ſerveth to keep the Bo- 
dyin Health : for ina ſlothful Peace 
both Courages will effeminate, and * 
mangers Corrupt. But howſoever Y 
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be for happineſs without all QuelF6i 
for = of , 1t maketh 'to' be {tilf 
. for the molt part , in Arms 3 and the 
ſtrength of a Veteran Army (though 
it be a chargeabl® Bulineſs ) always 
on Foot, is that which commonly gi- 
yeth the Lay, or at leaſt the Reputa- 
tion amongſt all Neighbour States; 
as may well be ſeen in Spaiz, which 
hath had in. one part'or other a Vete- 
ran Army, atmoſt contintaly, now 
by the {pace of fix ſcore years. 

To be Maſter of the $ea is an A- 
bridgement of a Monarchy. Cicero 
writing to Atticus of Pompey his Pre- 
paration againſt Ceſar , faith 3 Conſe 
lium Pompeii plane Themiftocleum eſt ; 
Putat enim qui Mari potitur, eum Re- 
r414 potiri, And without doubt Pom- 
peyhad tired out Ceſar , if upon vain 
Confidence he had not left that Way. 
Ve ſee the great Effects of Battels by 
Sea. The Battel of AGiu#z decided 
the Empire of the World; The Bat- 
tel of Lepanto arreſted the Greatnels 
of the Turk, There be many Co 
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ples, where Sea-Fightt have been Fi- 
nal to the War 5 but ;this-1s when 
Princes or States have ſet up their Reſt 
jk | upon the Battels. But thus much, is | 
b certain , that he that commands the 
Sea, isat great liberty, and may take 
asmuch and as little of the Wax ashe - 
will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt 
| by land, are many times nevertheleſs 
in great ſtreights. Surely at this Day, 
with us' of Exrope, the Vantage, of 
ſtrength at Sea { which 1s 6ne of the 
principal Dowries of this Kingdom of 
Great Britain) 1s great : both be- 
cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Exrope 
are not meerly Inland , but girt with 
| the Sea, moſt part of their Compals 3 
' {| and becauſe the Wealth of both 47 
dies ſeems in great part but an 
Acceſſary to the Command of the 
Seas. x 
The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to 
\ be made in the Dark,in reſpect ofthe 
Slory and Honour which reflected 
upon Men from the Wars in Ancient 


Time, There be now for Martial En- 
COUs 
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couragement ſome _—_— and Or- 
ders of Chivalry, which nevertheleſ 
are conferred promiſcuously upon 
Souldiers , and no Souldiers; and 
ſome Remembrance perhaps upon 
the Scutchion 3 and ſome Hoſpitals 

- formaimed Souldiers , and ſuch like 
things. But- in Ancient Times the 
Trophies erected upon the place ofthe 
Vidtory ; the Funeral Laudatives and 
Monuments for thoſe that died in the 
Wars; the Crowns and Garlands 
perſonal 3 the Stile of Emperour, 
which the great King of the World 
after borrowed 3 the Triumphs of the 
Generals upon their Keturn-3 the 

eat Donatives and Largeſles upon 
the Disbanding of the Armies , were 
things able to enflame all Mens Cou- 
rages. Butabove all that of the Tri- 
umph amongſt the Romans, wasnot 
Pageants or Gaudery, but one of the 
| Wiſeſt and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that 
ever was : for 1t contained three* 
Things; Honourto the General; Ri- 
ches tothe Treaſury out ofthe you 

an 
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;nd Donatives tothe Army. But that 
Honour perhaps were not fit for - 
werchies, Except it be in the Perlon 
of the Monarch himfelt, or his Sons 
2$it cameto pals in the times of the 
Romars Experours, who did impro- 
rate the Actual Triumphs to them- 
ſelves and their Sons, for ſuch Wars 
zs they did atchieve in Perſon ; and- 
left onely for Wars atchieved by Sub- 
jets ſome Triumphal Garments and 
Enhgns to the General. -- Wt 

To conclude: No Man can, by 
Care taking (as the Scripture faith) 
adde a Cnbite to his Stature, in this 
little model of a Mars Body ;- but in 
the great Frame of Kizgdoms and 
Commonwealths , it is the power of 
Princes or Eſtates to adde Amplitude 
and Greatneſ7 to their Kingdoms. For 
by introducing ſuch Ordinances, 
Conſtitutions, and Cuſtomes, as we 
tave now touched, they may ſowe 
Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Suc- 


celion. But theſe things are com- 


monly not obſerved, but left to take 
their chance. of 
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Of Regimen of Health, 
| XXX, 


T Here isa Wiſdome in this beyond 
=» the' Rules of Phyſick : A Mans 
own obſervation what he finds good 
of, and what he finds hurt of, is the 
beſt Phyſick to preſerve Health. But 
It1s a ſafer concluſion to ſay, This a- 
greeth not well with me, therefore 1 
will not continue it, then this, I find 
r0 offence of this,therefore I may uſe it, 
For ſtrength of Nature in Youth'-pal- 
ſeth over many Exceſſes which are 
owing a Man till his Age. Diſcern of 
the coming on of years,- and think 
not to do the ſame things {till ; for 
Age will: not be defied. Beware of 
ſudden change in any great point of 
Dietz and if neceſlity inforce it, fit 
thereſt to it: For it is a ſecret both 
Nature and State, that it is ſafer to 
change many things, then one, Exa- 
mine thy Cuſtomes of Diet, Sleep, 

| Exercile, 
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Exerciſe, AppareLandthe like':: Aid 
try in any thing "thou; thalt judge 
hurtful, to difcontinue itby Iittle and 
little 3 but ſo, as if thou doſt, find any 
inconvenience by-'the change, ;thou 
come back'to it again : Fobaeis hard 
to diſtinguiſh-that which 1s generally 
held good and wholeſome, from that 
which is good particularly, and fit for 
their own Body. To be free minded, 
and chearfully'diſpoſed  at:hours.of 
Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exerciſe, 
isone of the beſt precepts of long laſts 
ing. As for the paſſions and ſtudies of 
the mind 3' avoid Envy, Anxious 
Fears, Anger fretting inwards, ſubtile 
and 'knotty 'Inquifitions', Joyes and 
Exhilarations in Exceſs, Sadneſs not 
communicated : Entertain Hopes , 
Mirth rather then Joy, variety of De- 
lights rather 'then Surfer of - them , 
Wonder and Admiration, "and there- 
fore Novelties, Studies that. fill the 
mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious 
Objects,as Hiſtories, Fables,and Con- 


templations of Nature. If you flie 
Phyſick 
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Phyſick in Health altogether, it will 
be too ſtrange for your Body whey 
youſhall need it. It you make it too 
familiar, it will work no extraording- 
ry effe&- when Sickneſs cometh, .] 
commend rather ſome Dyet for cer 
tain ſeaſons, then frequent uſe of Phy. 
ſeek, except it be grown into a cu. 
ſtome: For thoſe Diets alter the 
Body more, and trouble it leſs. De- 
ſpife no'new accident in your Body, 
but aſk opinion of it, In Sickreſs res 
pet Health principally,and in Health, 
AGiorn : For thoſe that put their Bo- 
dies to endure in Health, may inmolt 
Sickreſſes, which are not very ſharp, 
be cured onely with Diet and tender- 
ding. Celſ#x could never have ſpoken 
it as a Phyſiciaxr, had he not been a 
wiſe Man withall, when he givethit 
forone of the great precepts of Health 
and Laſting, That a Man do va- 
ry, and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more be- 
nign extream. Uſe Faſting and full 


Eating, but rather full Eating; Watches 
| | Ws. 
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ingand Sleep, but rather Sleep 3 Sit- : 
ting and Exerciſe, but rather Exerciſe, 
a. the like : So ſhall Nature be che- 
rſhed,and yet taught Maſteries. Phy- 

ians are ſome of them ſo pleaſing, 
and conformable to the humour of the 
Patient,as they preſs not the true cure 
of the Diſeaſe 3 and ſome other 
are ſo regular, in proceeding ac- 
cording to Art for the Diſeaſe, as 
they reſpect not ſufficiently the Con- = 
dition of the Patient. Take one of a 
middle temper 3 - or if jt. may not-he 
found in one Man, combine-:two of 
either ſort ; and forget not to call as 
well the beſt acquainted with your 
Body, as the beſt reputed of for his 
Faculty. T 218 Thc; : | 24 
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COfpicions amongſt thoughts arc 
" ike Bats amongſt Birds,they ever 
'flie by ewy-light, Certainly they are 
| to 
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' tobe repreſſed, or at the leaſt well 
guarded ; for they cloud the Mind, 
they leeſe. Friends, and they check 
with Buſtmeſs, whereby Buſineſs cans 
not go on currautly and conſtantly, 
They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huf- 
bands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irre- 


ſolution and Melancholy. They ae 


defedts; not in the Heart, but in the 
Brainz for they take place in the 
{touteſt Natures: As in the example 
of. Henry the Seventh of Exgland, 
there was not a more Sxſþiciove Man, 
gra tnoreStout :- And much dow 
poſition they dofmall ture. Forcam 
monly they are not admitted , 'but 
'with examination - whethet they be 
likely or no 3 but in fearful- Nature 
they gain.ground too faſt. Theres 
nothing makes a Man, S»ſpþe much, 
more then to know little 3 and there- 
fore Men ſhould remedy S»ſþicion, by 
may to know more, and not to 
cep-:their :S»ſþiciour in imo 
What would Men have? Do the) 


think'thoſe they employ and' ded 
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el] vith are Saints? Do they not think ' 
d I they will have their own ends, and be 
c& | truer to themſelves then to them ? 
Therefore there 1s no better way to 
moderate Sxſpicions, then to account 
upon ſuch Sſþicioxs as true, and yet 
to bridle them as falſe. For ſo far a 
Man ought to make uſe of S»ſþi- 
tions, as to provide, asf that ſhould 
be true that he S»ſpeFs, yet it may 
do him no hurt. S»ſp3cioxs thar the 
mind of it ſelf gathers are but Buz- 
ze, but Suſpecroxs that are artificial- 
h nourf{hed and putinto Mews Heads 
by the» Tales abd! whiſptrings* of 
others, have! Stings. Certainly the 
Ce COACE Been Phanckh 
eV ood.of- &xſpiriens,. isfrancl 
> 1 ct the Pa 
t he SwfpeBv'; for tthereby:he ſha 

be ſure toknow more of ks of 
them then he did before; and with- 
all, thall make that Patty more cir- 
cumſpeq,: not'to:give further: cauſe 
of 8»ſp3ciox. But this "would not 'be 
done'to Men'of baſe Natures : For 
£1] they, | 
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they, if they find themſelves once ſh. 
fpected, will never be true. The 114 
liens ayes, Soſpetto licentia fede.z-4; 
if Suſpzeion did give a Paſport to 
Faith : But it ought rather to kindk 
it, to diſcharge it ſelf. 


Of Diſcourſe. > 
XXXII. __ 


__—_ in their. Diſconpſt defire'1a- 
yo nee repmrne per F _— G 
bcingable ito all Argwinent, 
'chenaf Judgement m diſcerhing what 
4s true :- As-if it: were a'\ praife-to 
\know.iwhat might:bei laid; andnot 
hat ſhould -be thoughti'' Some have 
| Ceftaih Comnion Places, andFlicmes, 
wherein they are 
rety 5 which Kind' of Pbventy is-far 


— 


-the moſt part tediqus,;.'and whenits | 


-once perceived, zidiculous.: Theho- 
-npurableſt part-of: Tatk,jsto glye the 
Oe© fjon,and again; to — 
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to ſomewhat elſe; for then a 
Man leads the Dance. It is good in 
Diſcourſe and __ of Converſati 
on, to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the preſent occaſion with Argu-' 
ments, Tales with Reaſons, aſking of 
Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 


and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull 


; [thingto Tire, and as we fay now, to 


Jade any thing. too far. As for Jeſt, 
there be certain things which- ought: 
to be priviledged from it; namely, 
Religion, Matters of State, Great Per-/ 
ſons,any Mans preſent Bulineſs of im- 
portance,and any Caſe that deſerveth 
pity. Yet there be ſome' that think 
their Wits have been alleep, except 


they dart out [ſomewhat that 1s pi- 


quant, and to the quick : | That is a 
Vain which would be bridled. 

Parce Puer ſtimmlis, & fortins 
| utere LOrr. 
. And generally Men ought to find 
the difference between Saltneſs and 
Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath a 


Satyrical Vain, as he maketh others 


afraid 
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afraid of his Wit, ſo he had need be 
afraid of others Memory, He that I 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, Þ.; 
and content much 3 but eſpecially | 
he apply his Queſtions to the kill of | x 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he | y 
ſhall give them occaſion to pleaſe | & 
themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſel{ | | 
ſhall continually gather knowledge, | :; 
But let his Queſtjons not be trou- | 6 
bleſome 3; for that is fit for a Poſer: | n 
And let him be ſure to leave other| E 
Men their turns to ſpeak. Nay, if t 
there be any that would reign, and ir 
take up all the time , let him find c; 
means to take them off, and to bring} T 
others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with þ| F 
thoſe that dance too long Galliaras, | tl 
If you diſlemble ſometimes your / 
knowledge of that you are thought | fa 
to know, you ſhall be thought ano-J D 
ther time to know that you knoy Jt! 
not. Speech of a Mans ſelf ought to] at 
be ſeldome, and well choſen. I knew 
one was wont to fay in ſcorn, Ht 
muſt needs be a wiſe Man, he ſpeaks 


muck 


Of Doſconrſe. I9L 
wich of himſelf : And there is but 
one cale, wherein a Man may-com- 
, I.mend himſelf with good Grace, and 
{| that is, in commending Vertue in 
f | another 3 eſpecially if 1t be ſuch a 
e | Vertue whereunto himſelf pretend- 
e | eth. Speech of touch towards others 
If | ſhould be ſparingly uſed : For Dif 
, | courſe ought to be as a Field, with- 
- | out coming home toany Man. I knew 
if two Noblemen of the Weſt Part of 
r | England, whereof the one was given 
if } to Scotie, but kept ever Royal Cheer 
df in his Houſe : The other would aſk 
di cf thoſe that had been at the others 
el Table, Tel truly, was there never 4 
bf Flout or dry Blow given; To which 
x. | the Gueſt wonld anſwer, Such and 
| ſuch a thing paſſed « The Lord would 
it] ſay, 7 thought he wonld marre a good 
- | Dinner. Diſcretion of Speech'is more 
"| then Eloquente; and to ſpeak agrees 
0J able to: him with whom we deal, 1s 
more then to-ſpeak in good words, or 
In good order. A good continued 
ppecch, without a good Specch of in- 
terlocution, 
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tertocution {ſhews $slowneſs 3 and x 
good Reply, or ſecond Speech, with- 
out a good ſettled Speech, ſheweth 
Shallowneſs and Weakneſs; as wer 
ſee in Beaſts,that thoſe that are weak: | s 
eſt in the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in | y: 
the Turn ; as it is betwixt the Grey- | p 
hound and the Hare. To uſe too ma- | i} 
ny Circumſtances ere one come to | 0: 
the Matter. is weariſome; to ufenone | b 


atall, is blunt. tl 
LETS | P 
| J+ 
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Of Plantations. 4 

XX XIII. > 


W 
—_—_— are amongſt Ancient, | ti 
Primitive , and Heroical Works. | 4 
When the World was young , it be- | * 
gat more Childrenz but now it s | 
eld, it begets fewer: for I may juſtly | 1a 


| account new Plantations to be the 1 


Children of former Kingdomes. I like tl 


a Plantation in a pure Soll, that is, 


where People are not Diſplanted , Yr 
the 


the end, to Plazt. in others 3 forelſeit 
- {israther an Extirpation,' then a Plar- 
h Liation. Planting of Countreys is like 
e | ranting of Woods; for you mult 
«= | make account toleeſe almoiſt twenty 
n | yearsProfit, and expect your Recom- 
- | pence in the end. . For the principal 
thing that hath been. the deſtruction 
of molt Plantations, hath been the 
bale and haſty drawing of profit in 
the firſt years. It is true , \Speedie 
Profit is not to be negleted, as far 
35 may ſtand with the Good of the 
Plantation , but no further. It 18a 
Shameful and Unbleſſed Thing to 
take the Scumme of People, and 
wicked Condemned Men, to- be 
the People with whom you Plant: 
And not onely ſo , but it ſpoileth the 
| Plantation: tor they will ever live like 
; | Rogues, and not fall to work, but be 
| lazy, and do miſchief, and ſpend Vi- 
(tuals , and Nertothe weary and 


then certifie over to their Countrey to 
the Diſcredit of the Plantation. The 
People wherewith you Plzt, ought 

| | to 
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to be Gardiners , Plough-Men, La- 
bourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joyners, 
Fiſher-Men, Fowlers , with ſome fey 
Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cooks , and 
Bakers. In a Countrey of Plantation, 
firſt look about what kind of Vicual 
the Countrey yields of it ſelf to Hand; 
as Cheſnuts, Wallnuts, Pine-apples, 
| Olves, Dates, Plums, Cherries, Wild 
|  Hony, and the like, and make uſeof 
them. Then conſider what Vidctual 
or Eſculent things there are which 
grow ſpeedily, and within the year; 
as Parſnips, Carrets, Turnips, Omons, 
Radiſh, Artichokes of Hierſalem, 
Maiz, and the like. For-W heat, Bar- 
Iy, and Oats, they afk too much La- 
bour : but with Peaſe and Beans you 
may begin, both becauſe they aſk] n 
leſs Labour , and becauſe they ſerve] C 
for meat as well as forbread. Anda n 
Rice likewiſe cometh a great increaſe, Þ j 
and it is a kind of meat. Above allſ fi 
there ought to be brought ſtore df c: 
Biſket, Oat-meal, Flower, Mea], and} at 
the like, in the beginning , till Bread 
m 
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* | may be had. Fer Beaſtsor Birds, take 
, | chiefly ſuch as are leaſt ſubje&toDif- 
7 | eaſes, and multiply faſteſt : as Swine, 
d {| Goats, Cocks, Hens, Turkies, Geeſe, 
, | Hoaſe-doves , and the like. The Vi- 
il | Qual in Plaztations ought to be ex- 
; | pended, almoſt as in a belieged 
, | Town 3-that is , with certain Allow- 
I] ance; and let the main part of the 
ff Ground employed to Gardens or 
il ] Corn, be to a Common Stock, and to 
h | be laid in,and ſtored up, and thende- 
5] livered out in Proportion 3 
s, | ſome Spots of Ground that any parti- 
, | cular Perfon will manure for his own 
-| private. Conſider likewiſe what Com= 
- 1. modities, the Soil, where the Planta- 
uf 70-213, doth naturally yield, that they 
k| may ſome way help to defray the 
ef Charge of the Plantation : 1o it be 
off not, as was ſaid, to the untimely Pre- 
judice of the main buſineſs; as it hath 
fared with Tobacco in Virginia. Wood 
commonly aboundeth but too much 3 
and thereforeTimber is fit to be one. If 
there be Iron Ure,and Streams where- 
| K 2 UPC 
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upon toſet the Mills.,- Iron is a braye 
Commodity where wood: aboundeth, 
Making of Bay Salt, if the Climate 
be proper for it, would be put in ex- 
PETicnce. —_— Silk likewiſe, if 
anybe,'is a likely Commodity. Pitch 
and Tar, where ſtore of Firres and 
-Pines are, will not fail;. $0 Drugs and 
Sweet Woods, where they are, cannot 
* "bur yield great Profit. Soap Aſhes 
likewiſe,and other.things that may be 
| —— But-moil not too much 
cunder Ground 3 for the hope of Mines 
15 very uncertain,& uſeth to make the 
Planters lazy 1n other things. For Go- 
verament , let. it be in.the hands of 
one.,.alliſted with ſome Counſel : and 
letthem have Commilhon to exerciſe 
Martial Laws with ſome limitation. 
And above all ,. let. Men-make' that 
Profit of being in the wildernels , 2s 
they have God always and his Service 
before their etes. Letnot the'Govemw: 
ment of the Plantation. dejendiupon 
too many Counſellours and Underta- 
kers in the Country that P1azterh,but 
upd 
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thoſe be rather Noblemerand Gen- 
temen , then 'Merchants: for they 
look ever to the preſent Gain. Let 
there be Freedomes for Cuſtome , till 
the Plantation be of Strength3 and 
not onely Freedome from Culſtome, 
but Freedome to carry their Commo- 
ditres wherethey-may make their beſt 
of them, except there be ſome ſpecial 
cauſe of Caution:': Cram:not in Peo- 
ple by ſendiag too fatt Company after 
Company, :but rathyr:hearken how 
thoy waſte, and:fend-fapphespropor- 
ef tionably 3 but fo, as the Number may 
1 live well in the Plartation,and not by 
off Surcharge be in Penury. It hath been 
dF agreatendadigering to. the health of 
ff fame. 1Plantations;” that they. have 
hf bitiltialong the Sea and Rivers in ma=- 
ay nhi -and unwholeſome Grounds. 
3} -Therefore though. you begin there to 
© avoid: Carriage, and other like Dif- 
rommodities,:; yet build {3} rather 
upwards from the .Streams ;: then a» 
long.It concerneth likewiſe the health 
K 3 of 
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ypon a temperate number; and ler 
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of the Plantation , that they have 
good Store of Salt with them , that 
they may uſe it in their Victuals when 
it ſhall be neceflary. If you. Plant 
where Savages are , do not onely en- 
tertain them with Trifles and Gingles, 
but uſe them jultly and graciously 
with ſufficient Guard nevertheleſs : 
and do not win their fayour by helping 
them to inyade their Enemies, but for 
their Defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
oft of them oyer to the.Country that 
Plant; that:theyimay ſeea better con} 
dition theritheir own', and:commend 
it when they return. When the Plan: 
tation grows to ſtrength, then itis 
time to Plant with Women as well as 
with Men , that the Plantation may 
ſpread--into Generations, and not be 
ever pieced from without. It 1s the 
{infulleſt thing in the world to forſake 
or deſtitute a Plantation once in For- 
wardnels : for beſides the difhonour, 
it 1s the guiltineſs of Bloud of many 
commilerable Perſons. | 


of 
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bat Of Riches. 
len 
ant —ELLY. 


es, ] Cannot call Azches better thenthe 
baggage of Vertue. The Roman 
& | Word 1s better, Tmpedimenta ; for as 
ng | the baggage 1s to an Army , ſo 1s Riz» 
or ces to Vertue. It cannot be ſpared , 
nd J nor left behind , but it hindreth the 
at I March; Yea, and the care of it ſome- 
© f times loſeth or diſturbeth the Victq- 
df ry. Ot great Aches there is no real 
#- | uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, 
is] the reſt is but concett : ſo ſaith So/o- 
as | 077, Where much 7s, there are many to 
y | conſume it; and what hath the Owner 
xe | ©»t the ſight of it with bis ezes 2? The 
ef perſonal Fruition'in any Man cannot 
ef reach to feel great Azches : there isa 
-| Cuſtody of them, or a power of Dole 
; | and Donative of them., or a fame of 
them , but no folid uſe tothe Owner. 
Do you not ſee what feigned Princes 
are ſet upon little Stones and Rarities? 
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And what works of Oſtentation are 
undertaken, : becauſe there might 


{cem to be ſome Ule of great Kiches? 


But then you will ſay, they may be of 
Uſe to buy Men out of Dangers or 

Troubles : as Solomon ſaith , Riche; 

are as a ſtrong Hold in the Imaginativn 

ofthe Rich Max, Þut this 1s excel, 

lently-expreſfled, that it isin 1zragina- 

7101, and not always in Fad : for cer- 

tainly great AKiches have.told more 

Men then they have bought out. Seck 

not proud Aches, but ſuch as thou 

mai get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute 

cheertully,, and leave contentedly ; 

Yet bave no Abſtract nor Friarly cot 

tempt of them, but diſtinguiſh, as Ci- 
cero faith well of Rabirizs Pot hum; 
In ſtudio rei amplificande' apparebat, 
non Avaritie predam, ſed Tſtrumen- 
tum Bonitati , queri, Hearken allo 
to Solomen , and beware of haſty ga- 
thering af Kichess £3 feſtinat ad Di- 
vitias , nom 1erit inſons. The Poets 
feign , that when Plutzs, (which i 
Riches Y is ſent from Jupiter , he 
1105s, 
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limps, and.goes flowly 3, but when hg - 
is: ſent from Plxto, he runs.,: and is 
ſwift of foot :. meaning , that Rzcheg, 
gotten by good means, and juſt la- 
bour , -pace Slowly.:- but when. they 
come by-the death of athers { as by 
the Courſe of Inheritance, Teſta= 
ments, and the ike ) they come tum- 
bling upon a Man. But it might be 
applied hkewiſe to Plrtp, taking him 
for the Devil : for when Rzches come 
from the Devil C as by Fraud, and 
Oppreſſion, and unjuſt Means ) they 
come upon Speed, The Wayes to en- 
rich are. many,and moſt of them foul. 
Parſjony 1s one of the.beſt , and yet 
8s not..innocent 3 for it withholdeth 
Men from Works of Liberality and 
Charity. The Improvement of the 
Ground is the molt natural Obtaining: 
of Kicies : for it 1s our Great Mothers 
Bleffing,” the Earths, but it is slow 3 . 
and yet, where Men of great wealth 
doſtoop to Husbandry, it multiplyeth 
Riches exceedingly. I knew a Noble 
Man in Exgland,that had the greatelt 
_T K 5 Ale 
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Audits of any Man in my time: A 
great Grafler, a great Sheep-Maſter, 


| 

4 great Timber-Man, a great Colliar, | ! 
a great Corn-Maſter , a great Lead- || ! 
| 

| 

{ 


Man, and ſo of Iron, and a Numberof 
the like points of Husbandry : ſo as 
the Earth ſeemed a Sea to him in re- 
ſpeCt of the perpetual Importation. It 
was truly obſerved by One, that him- | * 
ſelf came very hardly to a little Ri- | 
ches, and very eaſily to great Riches: || | 
for when a Mans Stock is come to || 

{ 


that, that he can expe& the Prime of 
Markets, and overcome thoſe bar- 
gains, which for their greatneſs are 
tew Mens Money , and be Partner in 
the Induſtries of Younger Men, he 
cannot but encreaſe mainly.TheE «in: | | 
of Ordinary Trades and Vocations are 
honeſt, and furthered by two thingy, 
chiefly, by Diligence, and by a good 
Name, for good and fair dealing. But 
. the Gairs of Bargains are of a more 
doubtfull Nature , when Men ſhall 
wait upon others Neceſlity, broak by 
Servants and Inſtruments to draw 


ther | 
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them on , put off Others cunningly 
that would be better Chapmen, and 
the like praCtiſes which are crafty and 
naught. AS for the Chopping of Bar- 
eains,when a Man buyes, not to hold, 
but to ſell over again, that common» 
ly grindeth double , both uponthe 
Seller, and upon the Buyer. Sharings 
do greatly exrich,if the Hands be well 
choſen that are truſted. Vſary is the 
ce1tijneſt Means of Gain, though one - 
of the worſt z as that whereby a Man 
doth eat his Bread, 1 ſudore vultus a- 
lieni : and belides, doth plow upon 
Sundays. Butyet, certain though it 
be, it hath Flaws ; for that the Scrt» 
veners and Broakers do value uns» 
ſound Men to ſerve thety own turn, 
The Fortuze, in being the firſt in an 
Invention , or ina Priviledge , doth 
cauſe ſometimes a wonderfull Qver=- 
growth in Riches 3 as it was with the 
firſt Sugar Man in the Canaries:there- 
fore if a Man canplay the true Logici= 
44, tohaveas well Judgement as In- 
vention, he may do great mon on 
PE* 
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- ſpecially 'if the Times be fit. Beithar 


reſteth upon Gains Certain , thall 
hardly grow to great Riches; and he 
that putsall upon Advertares, doth 
oftentimes-break, and cometo Pover 
ty : It is good thereforeto guard Ad- 
ventures with Certainties that may 
uphold loſles. Monopolics and Com: 
ption of Wares for Reſale, where they 
are not reſtrained, are great Means to 
' enrich, eſpecially if the Party havein- 
eelligence what things are like to 
come into requeſt , and to ſtore him- 
{clf before hand. Aches gotten by 
Service, though it beof the beſt Riſe, 
yet when they are gotten by Flattery, 
Feeding Humours, and other Servile 
Conditions, they may be placed a- 
monglt the Worſt. As for fiſhing tor 
Teſtaments and Exccntorſhips , ( as 
Tacitus faith of Seneca, Teſtementa Of 
Orbos tangian Indagins capi ).1t 8 
yet worſe. By how much Men ſubmit 
themſelyes to meaner perſons, then in 
Service, Believe not much them that 
ſeem to deſpiſe Kzches 3 for they de- 
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ſpiſe them that deſpair of them, and * 
none worle when they come to them. 
Be not Penny-wiſe 3 Riches have 
Wings, end ſometimes they Fly a- 
way of themſelves; ſometimes they 
mult be ſet Flying to bring in more, 
Men leave their X&7ches either to their 
Kindred , or to the Publick 3 and 
moderate Portions proſper beſt in 
both. A great State left to an Hetr, 
$454 Lureto all:the Birds .of prey, 
round about to ſ{er1ze on him, if he be 
not the better ſtabliſhed in Years and 
Judgement. Likewiſe glorious Gitts 
and Foundations are hke Sarrifices 
without Salt, and but the Painted 
Sepulchers of Almes, which ſoon will 
putrifte and corrupt inwardly : There- 
fore meaſure not thine advancements 
by quantity, but frame them by mea- 
fure 5 and deferre not - Charities till 
death : Forcertainly if a Manaveigh 
It rightly, he that doth ſo is rather 
liberal of another Mans, then of his 
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Of Prophecaes. 


XRXRXV, 


Mean not to fpeak of D/vine Pro- 
phecies, nor of Heathen Oracles, 
nor of Natural Predictions, but one- 
ly of Prophecies that have been of 
certain Memory, and from hidden 
Cauſes. Saith the Pythoziſſa to Saul, 
To morrow thou and thy Sor ſhall be 
with me. Homer hath theſe Verles, 
At Domus nee cnnits dominabi- 
tur Or, 
Et Nati Natorum, @ qui aiſceniur 
ab illzs 
A Prophecy as it ſeems of the Ao- 
man Empire. . Seneca the Tragedian 
hath theſe Verles, 
=——_—_—_ Venient Anni 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanws 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingend 
Pateat Tellms, Typhiſque neves 
Detegat Orbes ;, nec fit Terri 
Ultima Thul: : 
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A Prophecy. of the Diſcovery of 
America. The Daughter of .Palyera» 
tes dreamed that Jupiter Bathed her 
Father, and Apo//o Anointed him: 
And it came to pals that he.was Cru- 
ciied in an open Place, where the 
Sun made his Body run with Sweat, 
and the Rain waſhed it. Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he ſealed up his 
Wives Belly; whereby he did ex- 
pound it that his Wife ſhould be'bar- 
ren : But AriStfander the Soothfayer 
told him his Wife was with Child, 
becauſe Men do not uſe to Seal Veſ+ 
fels that are empty. A Phantaſme 
that appeared to 4. Brut#s in his 
Tent, faid to him, Philippis iternme 
me videbis, Tiberixs laid to Galba, 
Tx quoque, Galba deguitabis Imperi- 
#n. In Veſpaſians time there went a 
Prophecy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that 
thould come forth of Judea ſhould 


Reign over the World : Which 


though it may be was meant of our 
$4viogr, yet Tacitws expounds it of 
Veſpaſian, Domitian dreamed the 
night 
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den Head was growing: out of the 
Nape of his:Neck : And indeed the 
Succeſlion that followed him for ma- 
ny years made Colden Times. Hey- 
ry the fixth of Ergland laid of Henry 
the ſeventh, when he was a Lad and 
gave him Water, This & the Lad that 
ſhall enjoy the Crown, for which we 


- ſtrive, When I was in Frence, I heard 


from one DoCtour Pera, that the 
Queen Mother, who was given tO cu- 
rious Arts, cauſed the King her Huf- 
bands Nativity to be Calculated un- 
dera falſe Name : And the Aſtrol6- 
ger gave a Judgement, that heſhoyld 
be killed in a Duel:z at which the 
Queen laughed, thinking her Huſband 
to be above Challenges and. Duels: 
But he was flain upon a Courſe at 
Tilt , the: Splinters of the Staffe-.of 
Hongomery going 1n at his Beyer. 
The trivialPropheſce that T heard when 
I was a Child, and Queen Elizabeth 
was inthe Flower of her years, was5, 

, When Hemp is ſpun, *\-\ 

England's doe, Where- 


. might before he was 9lain, thata Gol. 
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Whereby it was generally conceis. 
yed,that after the Princes had Reign- 
ed; | which had the: principal Letters 
of that Word Hemp, ( which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
Elizabeth) England ſhould come to 
utter Confuſion : : which thanks be to 
God 1s verified in the Change of the 
Name3 - for that the Kings Stile 1s 
now no more of Ezeland, but of Brit- 
tain. There was alſo another Prophe- 
3, betore the year of 88, which I 
do not well underſtand. 
us: There ſhall be ſeen upon a day, 

* Between the Baugh aud the May, 

The Black Fleet of Norway. 

When that js come and gone, 

England” build Houſes of L jag 

and Stone. 1 \ \\ 
For . after Wars all you. han 
20ue, 
It was —AeE conceived to be 

meant of the Spaniſh'Fleet that came 


In. 88., For that the King of Spajns 
Surname, as they ſay, is. Norway... The 
Prediction of Reg vi0mont ans 
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© OFogelſamny offavns mirabilis Anuus, | 
was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, | n 
in the ſending of that great Fleet, || n 
: 
{ 


being the greateſt 1n Strength, though 
not in Number of that ever ſwam up- 
on the Sea. As for Cleons Dream, [ It 
think it was a 'Jeſt: It was, that he | x 
was devoured of a long Dragon 3 and | ; 
it was expounded of a Maker of Sau- || 1 
ſages that troubled him exceedingly, | ; 
There are numbers of the like kind, || 1 
_ eſpecially if you include Dreams and | t 
Predifions of Aftfrology. But I have | | 
ſet down theſe few onely of certam || 1 
credit for example. My judgement | \ 
is, that they ought all to be deſpiſed, | { 
and ought to ſerve but for Winter || | 
talk by the Fire ſide : Though when | | 
I fay Deſpiſed, I mean it as for Belief; | | 
for otherwiſe the ſpreading or pub- | | 
liſhing of them is in no ſort to be De- | | 
ſbiſed; for they have done much mi: | | 
chief. And I ſee many ſevere Laws | ; 
made toſuppreſs them; That, that hath | | 
given them grace, and ſome credit, 
cgaliſteth in three things : Firſt, that 
y Men 
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Men mark when they hit, and never 


mark when they miſs 3 as they doge- 
zerally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond 
is, that probable Conjeetures, or ob- 
cure Traditions many times turn 
themſelves into Prophecies, while the 
nature of Man,which coveteth Divz- 
14tion,thinks it no peril to foretel that, 
which indeed they do but colle&: 
As that of gSeneca's Verſe. For fo 
much was then ſubject to demonſtra- 
tion, that the Globe of the Earth 
had great Pattsibeyond the Atlan- 
tick 3 which might be probably con- 
ceived not to be all Sea : And ad- 
ding thereto, the Fradition in Pla- 
to's Timens , \and- his Atlanticys, it 
might 'encourdge'one to turn it to a 
PrediFion, The third and laſt (which 
is the Great one) is, That almoſt all 
of them , being infinite in number, 
have been Impeſtures, and by idle 
and crafty Brains meerly contrived 


and feigned after the Event palt. 
of 
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Of «Ambition; 
XXXVI.” 


Mdbition 1s like Chelar, whichis 

an humour that. maketh ; Meg 
Active, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
Stirring, it it be not ſtopped : ; Butif 
It be ory and cannot have his 
way, it becometh aduſt,and thereby 
.malign and venomous.;:$0, Ambitions 
Men, if, ithey find the way. open; for 
their Riſmg, and. i{ti]h get forwards 
they are rather Buſie then Dangerous, 
but if they be checke in theirdelires 
they. become ſecretly diſcogteat; ayd 
and lopk upon Men. and, Mattergwith 
an Evil Eye, !-and-are” beſt plealed 
when things'go backward, ; which 
the worlt property ina Servanr of a 
Prince or State.., Therefore it is good 
For .Princes,,, if they uſe Ambitions 
Aer, to handle it {o'gs they be'{tul 
Progrelii ve, and not Retrograde: 
which bccauſe it cannot be without 
in- 
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inconvenience, it is good not. to uſe 
fuch Natures'at all. For. it: they riſe 
not with their Service, they will take 
order to make their Service fall with 
them. Butfſince we have ſaid it were 
good not to uſe Men . of Anbitious 
Natures, Except 1t be upon neceſlity,,: 
it is fit. we ſpeak in what . caſes 
they are of necellity. Good Com- 
manders in the Wars mutt be taken, 
be they never ſo Ambitions: For the 
ne of. their: Service diſpenceth with 
the reſt; - and to take: a - Souldiet 
without 4Azb:tion, 1s to pull off his 
Spurs. There1s alſogreat uſe of A- 
bitious Hen, in being Skreensto Prin- 
ces in matters of Danger and Envy 2 
For noMan will take that -part, ex- 
cept he be like a S-eld Dove, that 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he cans 
'not ſee about him, There is uſe alſo 
of 4mbitions Mer, 'm pulling down 
the: Greatneſs of any Subject : that 
Over-tops3 as Tiberius uſed Macrs in 
pulling down of Sejarrs. Since there- 
fore they muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, 
F there 
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there refteth to ſpeak how they are 
to be bridled, that they may be leſ 
Dangerous. There is leſs Danger of 
them, if they be of mean Birth, then 
it they be Noble; and if they bera- 
ther harſh of Nature, then Gracious 
and Popular: And if they be rather 
new raiſed, then grown cunning, and 
fortiged in their Greatneſs. It is count- 
ed by ſome a weakneſs in Princes to 
have Favorrites: but it is of all 0+ 
thers the beſt Remedy —_ Ambi: 
#i0xs Great Ones. For when the way 
of pleaſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth 
by the Favourite, it is impoſlible a- 
ny other ſhould be Over-great. Ano- 
ther means to curb them, is to bal- 
lance them by others as proud as 
| they. But then there muſt be ſome 
middle Counſellours to keep things 
ſteady : For without that Ballaſt the 
Ship will roul too much. Attheleaſt 
a. Prince may animate and inure ſorne 
meaner Perfons, to be as it were 
Scourges to Ambitious Men, As fat 


the having of them obnoxious to ru 
vs inc 


; 
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ine, if they be of fearful Natures it 
may do well ; but if they be Stout 
and Daring, 1t may precipitate their 
Defigns and prove dangerous. As for 
the pulling of them down,if the Af- 
fairs require it, and that it may not 
be done with ſafety ſuddenly, the 
onely way is, the interchange conti- 
nually of Favours and Diſgraces3 
whereby they may not know what to 
expe, and beas it were in a wood. 
Of Ambitions, it is leſs harmful the 
Ambition to prevail in great things, 


| then that other to appear in every 


thing : For that breeds confuſion,and 
marres buſineſs. But yet it is leſs dan=- 
ger to have an Ambitions Man ſtir- 
ring 1n buſineſs, then great in depen= 
dances. He that ſeeketh to be emi« 
nent amongſt able Men hath a great 
talk; but that is ever good for the 
Publick 3 but he that plots to be the 
onely Figure amongſt Ciphars, 1s the 
decay of an whole Age. Hononr hath 
three things in it: The Vantage 
Ground to do- good, the, approach 
A to 
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.to Kings and principal Perſons, and 
the railing of a Mans own Fortunes, 
He that hath the beſt of theſe inten. 
tions when he aſpireth, is an honeſt 
Man; and that Prince that can diC. 
cern of theſe Intentions 1n another 
that aſpireth, 1s a wiſe Prinee. Gene- 
rally let Princes and States chooſe I 
ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of 
Duty, then of Riſing 3 and ſuch as 
love bufineſz.rather upon Conlcience, 
then upon | moans and let them dil- 


cern a buſie Nature from a willing 


Mind. 
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Of Maſques and Tri- 
umpbs. 


XXXVIL 

FT Hcl things arebut Toys to come 
'amongſt ſuch ſerious Obſervatt 

ons. But yet, fince Princes will have 


ſuch things, itis better they ſhould be 
| graced 
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mced with Elegancy, then daubed 
with Coſt. Dancing to Songis a thing 
1. | of great State and Pleaſure. Iunder- 
{& Iſand it, that the Song be in Quire, 
{. Jplaced aloft , and accompanied with 
»» | ſome broken Muſick , and the Ditty 
a. {| fitted to the Device. Ading in Song, 
ſe I eſpecially in Dzalogues , hath an ex- 
of | treme good Grace : I ſay 47»g, not 
is | Dancing, ( for that isa mean and yul- 
e, | gar thing ) and the Yojces of the Dza- 
{. | gue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a 
g Baſe and a Tenour, no Treble ) And 
the Ditty High and Tragical, not 
nice or dainty. Stveral 9ires placed 
one over againſt another , and taking 
the Voice by Catches, Antherr wile, 
ove great Pleaſure. Turning Dances 
nto Fzgure 18a childiſh Curiofity:and 
venerally let it be noted , that thoſe 
things which I here ſet down, are ſuch 
as do naturally take the Senſe, and 
e | not reſpect petty Wonderments. It is 
j. | frue, the Alterations of Scenes , loit 
be quietly, and without noiſe, are 
things of great Beauty and Pleaſure : 
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for they feed and relieve the Eye, be- 
fore it be full of the ſame Object. Let 
the Scenes abound with Light, ſpeci- || 
ally Coloured and Yarzed ; and letthe || ' 
Maſquers,orany other that are tocome | | 
down from the Scexe, have ſome mo- ||. 
tions upon the Sceze it ſelf , before || | 
thar coming down 3 for it draws the || | 
Eye ſtrangely,and makesit with great || | 
pleaſure to delire to ſee that 1t cannot || | 
perfettly diſcern. Let the Songs be | 
Loudand Cheerfall, and not Chirpings (| 
or Pulings, Let the Muſick likewile 
be Sharp and Loud, and Well placed, 
Fhe Coloxrs that ſhew beſt by Can- 
dle-light, are White, Carnation, and 
a kind of Sea-water-Green, and 0es or | 
Spanegs as they are of no great Colt, fo Þ| | 
they are of moſt Glory. As for Aich | 
Embreydery, tis loſt, and not diſcem- 
ed. Let the Suits of the Maſquers be 
graccful, and ſuch as become the per- 
fon when the Vizars are off, not after 
Examples of known Attiresz Turks 
Souldiers, Mariners, and the like. Let 
Anti-maſques not be long 3 they wo. 
ecn 
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been commanly of. kyols, Satyrs, Ba” 
boons, Wild-Men, : Angicks , . Beaſts 
Spirits, Witches, Ethiapes , Pigmies , 
Turquets, Nymphs, Ruſticks,Cupids, 
Statua's, moving, and the like. As for 
Angels , 1t 1s not Comical enough to 
put them in, A:ti-#aſquesz And any 
thing that is hideous, as Devils, Gy- 
ants, 1s on the other fide as unfit. But 
chiefly, let the 24ſrck of them be Res 
creative,and with fome ſtrange Chan« 
oes. . Some ſweet , Odours. Taddenly 
coming forth without any , drops fal- 
ling, are in ſuch a Company , as there 
1s Steam and Heat.,, things of great 
pleaſure and refreſhment. Doxble 
Maſques, one of Men, another of La- 
dies, addeth State.and Variety. But 
all is nothing , except the Kvom be 
kept clear and neat. 

For Jaſts, and Txrneys, and Barris 
ers, the glories of them are chiefly in 
the Chariots wherein the Challenges 
make their Entry, eſpecially if they be 
drawn with ſtrange beaſts 3 as Lions, 
Bears, Camels, and the like; or in 
L 2 the 
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the Devices of ther Entrance , or in 
bravery of their -Liveries ,' or in the 
goodly furniture'df their Horſes ind 
Armour. But enough of thele toyes, 
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ey 15 often Hidden, ſometimes 
4 Y Overcome, ſeldome Extinguiſh- 
ed. Force maketh Natxre more vio- 
lJent 1n the Return, Doctrine and Di. 
courſe maketh Natxre lefs importune: 
but Cuſtome onely doth alter and 
ſubdue Nature. He that ſeeketh Vi- 
tory over his Natyre , let him notfKt 
himſelftoo greatnor too fmall Taſks, 
for the firſt will make him dejected 
by often failings, and the ſecond will 
make him a ſinall Proceeder , though 
by often Prevailings. And'er the firſt 
let him -praQtife with Helps as Swim: 
 mersdo with bladders, or ruſhes 3 but 
after a time let him practiſe with y 
ad- 
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advantages, as Dancers do with thick 
ſhoes. For it breeds great Perfection , 
4 | ifthe Practice be harder then the uſe. 
Where Nature is mighty , and there- 
fore the Vidory hard , the Degrees 
had need be , Firſt, toſtay and arreſt 
Nature 1n time, like to him that would 
ay over the four and twenty Letters 
when he was Angry, then to goe 
leſs in quantity ; As if tone ſhould 
in forbearing Wine, come from drink- 
ng Healths.to a Draught: at a Meal , 
and laſtly roUiſcontinue altogether; 
but if a Man have the Fortitude and 
. | Refolution to enfranchiſe himſelf at 
once, that is the beſt ; 
| Optimus alle animivindex, ledentia 
deFus 

Vincula qai rupit,dedoluitque ſemel. 

Neither is the Ancient Rule amils 
tobend Natxre as a wand to a contra- 
tyExtream , whereby to ſet it right , 
underſtanding it where the contrary 
Extreme is no Vice. Let not a Man 
force a Habit upon himſelf witha per- 
petual Continuance , but with feme 
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Intermiſtion 3 for both the Pauſe re. 
inforceth the New Onſet and if 4 
Man that is not perfect beever in pra- 
&ice , he ſhall as well praGiſe his Er. 
rours, as his Abilities, and induce one 
Habit of both 3 and there is no means 
to help this, but by ſeaſonable Inter- 
miſſion. But let not a Man truſt his 
Victory over his Natwretoo far ; for 
Nature will lye buried a great time, 
and yet revive upon the: Occaſion or 
Temptation. 'Likeas It was with #- 
fop's Damſel , -rarned from a Cat toa 
Woman, who fate very demurely at 
the Boards end , till a Mouſe ran be- 
fore her. Therefore let'a Man either 
avoid the Occaſion altogether, or put 
himſelf often to it, that he may belit- 
tle moved with'it. AMansNatxre is belt 
perceived in privatenefs, for there is 
no Aﬀectation in Paſſion, for that put- 
teth a Man out of his precepts 3 and 
in a new Caſe or Experiment, for there 
Cuſtome leaveth him. They are hap: 
py Men whoſe Natures ſort with thei 
Vocations, otherwiſe they may ay 
Y , Adnt* 
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Multum Tncola fait Anima mea, when 
'2 # they converſe in thoſe things they do. ' 
4. | not afiect. In Studies whatſoever a 
1- 4 Man commandeth upon himſelf, let © 
1 | him ſet hours for itz but whatſoever 

ns | is agreeable to his Natzre , let him 

| take no care for any ſet Times, for his 

s | Thoughts will fly to it of themſelves, 

r | fo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or 

, | Studies will ſutftice. A Mans Natare 
| runseither to Herbs or Weeds; there- 
fore let him ſeaſonably water the one, 
and deſtroy the other. 


Of Cuſtome and Edu- 


cation. 


XXXIX. 


to their Inclination , their 
Diſcourſe and Speeches according to 
their Learning and infuſed Opinions 
but their Deeds are after asthey have 
L 4 been 


M Ens Thoughts are much accord=- 
** 1ng 
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| been Accuſtomed, And therefore, as 
Machiavel well noteth (though in an 
ill-favoured Inſtance ) There is no 
truſting to the Force of Nature, nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be 
Corroborate by Cxſtome. His Inſtance 
3s, that for the atchieving of a deſpe- 
rate Conſpiracy, a Man ſhould not 
reft upon the fierceneſs of any Mans 
Nature,or his Reſolute Undertakings; 
but take ſuch an one as hath had his 
Hands formerly in bloud. But Aa- 


 chiavelknew not of a Friar Clement, 


not a Ravillac, nora Jaureguy , nor 2 
P altazer Gerard; yet his Rule holdeth 
{rill that nature, nor the Engagement 
of Words are not ſo forcible as C#- 
zomes., Onely Superſtition 1s now ſo 
well advanced, that Men of the firſt 
bloud are as firm as Butchers by Oc- 
cupation , and Votary Reſolution 1s 
anade Equipollent to Cyftexze, even in 
matter of bloud, In other things the 
predominancy of Cxſtome 1s every 
where viſible, infomuch as a Man 
would wonder to hear Men —_ 

rQs 
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Proteſt, Engage , Give great Words, 
and then Do juſt as they have Done 
before, as if they were dead Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the * 
Wheels of Cuifome. We ſee allo the 
Reign or Tyranny of Cxſtome,what it 
is. The Indians (I mean the Set of 
their Wiſe Men ) Jay themſelves qui- 
etly upon a ſtack of Wood, and fo 
acrifice themfelves;by fire. Nay the 
Wives ſtrive to be burned | with the 
Corpſes of thetr Husbands, The Lads 
of Sparta of ancient time, were wont 
to. be ſcourged upon the Altar of D7- 
ana without ſo much as Queching: I 
remember: the beginning of: Q#eer 
Elizabeths Time:of Exglazd, an Iriſh 
Rebel condemned , putupa Petition: 
to the Deputy that he might be hang- 
ed ina With, and notin an Halter, be- 
cauſe it' had been ſo uſed with former- 
Rebels, There be Monks in Knjſra;for: 
Penance, that will ſit -a. whole night: 
Ina Veſlel of Water, till they be in- 
gaged with hard Ice. Many Exams. 
ples may be piit.of the Force. of C# ” 
L 5 fon? + 
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ſtome ,, both; upon mind and body, 
Therefore lince Cxi7oze is the princi- 
pal Magiſtrate of Mans lite, let Men 
" by all means endeavour to obtain 
good Cyſtonmes, Certainly CuStome is 
moſt perfect when it. beginneth in 
young years: This we call Fducation, 
whuch is in Effect but.an early Cxſtome, 
So we ſee in Languages , the Tongue 
is more pliant to.aH* Exprefiions and 
Sounds, the Joyntsare more Suppleto 
all Feats of Activity and -motions in 
Youth-then afterwards. For it is tfue, 
the late Learners cannot fo well take 
the plie , except it' be 4h ſome: minds 
that have not ſuffered themſelves'to 
fix, but, have kept themlelves: open 
and prepared to receive continual 
amendment, which is exceeding rare. 
But if the Force of Cyſtome , 'Simple 
and Separate, be great , the Force of 
Cxiforie Copulate;, ' and Conjoyned, 
and Collegiate ts far' greater, For 
there Example teacheth ,, Company 
comforteth , Emulation quickneth 
MYory raiſeth'; $0 as in ſuch: mo 
TI the 
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the Force of CuFfome is In his Exal-' 
tation. Certainly the great multipli« 
cation of Vertues upon humane Na-« 
ture reſteth upon Societies well Or- 
dained and Diſciplined : for Com- 
n | monwealths and good Governments 
| donouriſh Vertue Grown, but do not 
much mend the Seeds. But the miſe- 
e | ryis, that the moſt effectual Means 
| | are now applied to the Ends leaſt to. ' 
} be defired, 
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Of Fortune. 
RX L. 


[ cannot be denied, but outward 
accidents conhduce much to For« 
tune - Favour, Opportunity, Death 
of others, Occaſion fitting Vertue.. 
But chiefly the mould of a-Mans For- 
tune 1s1n his own hands. . Faber quiſ* 
que Fortune ſue 5 faith the Poet.. And 
the molt frequent of External Cauſes: 
IS; that the Folly of one Man is the 

| Fortune 
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Fortune of another. For no Man pro- 


{pers ſo ſuddenly,as by others Errours, 


Serpens viſt Serpentem comederit non 


fit Draco, Ovyert and Apparent Ver- 


tues bring forth Praiſe 3 but there be 
Secret and Hidden Vertues that bring 
forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of 
a Mans ſelf, which have no Name, 
The SparihName, Deſemboltura,part- 


. ly exprefleth them, when there be not 


Stonds nor Reſtiveneſs in a Mans, Na- 
ture, but that the Wheels of his Migd 


- Keep way with the Wheels of his For- 


| 


| 
[ 
' 


tune, For ſa Livie (after he had de- 
ſcribed Cats Major, in theſe words, 
Ir illo viro, tantum Robur Corpori 
& Animi fuit, ut quocunque loco na- 
ins efſet, Fortunam fibi faFurus vide- 
retur ) falleth upon that that he 
had, Verſatile Ingenium. Therefore 
if a Man look ſharply and attentive- 
ly, he-ſhall ſee Forte : For though 
ſhe be blind, yet ſhe is not inviſible. 
The Way of Fortune 1s like the Mil- 


| ken Way in the Skie, which is a Meet- 


ing or Knor of a number of ſinall 
Y Stars 3 
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. | Stars; not ſeen aſunder, but giving 
| Light together: So are there a num- 
\ | ber of Irttle, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Vertues, or rather Faculties and Cu- 
ſtomes that make Men Fortunate. 
The Italians note ſome of them, ſuch 
23a Man would little think. When 
they ſpeak of one that cannot do a- 
miſs, they will throw in into his other 
Conditions that he hath, Poco d# Mat- 
to. And certainly there be not two 
more Fortunate Properties, then to 
havea Little of the Fool, and not Too 
mich of the Honeſt. Therefore ex- 
treme Lovers of their Country , or 
Maſters, werei never Fortunate, net- 
ther can they be. For: when a Man 
placeth his Thoughts without hun- 
ſelf, he goeth not his own way. An 
haſty Fortane maketh an Enterpriſer, 
and Remover; the Frexch hath it bet- 
ter, Ezterprenant, or Remnant) but 
the exerciſed Fortune maketh the 
| able Man. Fortune is to Honoured and 
Reſpected, and it be but for her 
Daughters, Confidence, and. Keputa- 
tion © 
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_ tien:; For thofe two Felicity breed- 
eth; the firſt within a Mans Self, the 
Jater in others towards him. All wile 
Men to decline the Envy of their own 
Vertues, uſe to aſcribe them to Pro- 
videnceand Fortune; for {o they may 
the better aſlume them : And be- 
ſides, it is Greatneſs in a Man to be 
the Care of the Higher Power. $0 
Cefar ſaid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, 
Ceſarem portas,  Fortunam tjus, 
So Sy//a choſe the Name of Felix, 
and not of Mags. And it hath 
been noted, that thoſe that aſcribe 
openly too much to their own Wil 
dome and Policy- end | Infor tunate. 
Itis written, That Timothexs the 4- 
thenian, after he had, inthe Account 
he gave to the State of his Govern- 
ment; often interlaced his- Speech; 
And in this Fortune bad no part, ne- 
ver proſpered -in'any thing he undet- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, 
whoſe Fortunes are like Homers Ver- 
ſes, that have a Slide-and Eafl nels 


more thenthe V erſes of other Poets 
4s 
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as Platarch faith of Timoleons For 
tune, in reſpect of that of Ageſilans, 
le | or Epaminondas : And that this 
'\n | ſhould be, no doubt it 1s much in a 


0- | Mansſelf. 


Yy : 
.& 

J Of Uſury. 

| X LI. 


Mw y have made witty InveCtives 
gainft V/xry. They ſay that it 1s 
pity « devil ſhould have Gods part, 
which is the Tythe. That the Uſarer 
s the greateſt Sabbath-breaker, be- 
cauſe his Plough goeth every Sunday. 
That the Uſarer is the Drome that 
Virgil ſpeaketh of : 
Tenavum fucos .pecus 4 preſe pibus 
arcent, 
Fhatthe Uſarer. breaketh the firſt 
{ Lawthatwas made for Mankind after 
the Fall; which was, 1» ſudore vul- 
tus ti comedes. panens tunm, not In: 


ſudore woultas alieni; iT hat ' Uſurers' 
oy {hould 
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| ſhould have Orenge-tawny Bonnets, 
becauſe they do Judaize. That it is 
againſt Nature for Aozey to beget 
Moxey, and the like. I fay this onely, 
that VUſury 1s a Conceſſum propter dy. 
ritiem cordis : For {ince there mult 
be Borrowing and Lending, and Men 
are ſo hard of Heart, asthey will not 
lend freely, Uſary muſt be permit- 
ted. Some others have made Suſpj- 
cious and Cunning Propolitions of 
Banks , diſcovery of Mens Eſtates, 
and other Inventions, but few have 
ſpoken of Uſary uſefully. Tt is good 
to ſet before us the Izcommodities and 
Commodities of Uſury, that the good 
may be either Weighed out, or Cul- 
led out; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth to that whichis 
better, we meet not with that which 
1s worle. 

The Diſcommodities of Uſury ate. 
Firſt, That it ma kes fewer Merchants: 
For were it not for this Lazy Trade 
of Vſ#ry, Money would notlie {til, 


but would in great part be employed 


upon 


z 
- OO 
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upon Merchandizing, which is the 
yena porta of Wealthin a State. The 
Second , That it makes poor Mer- 
chants. For as a Farmer cannot huf- 
band his Ground ſo well, if he lit at 
agreat Rent, ſothe Merchant can- 
not drive his Trade fo well, if hefit at 
oreat Vſury. The Third is incident 
to the other twoz and that 1s, The 
decay of Cuſtomes of Kings or States, 
which Ebbe or Flow with Merchan- 
dizing. The Fourth, That it bring- 
cth the Treaſure of a Realm or State 
intoa few hands. For the Uſurer be- 
ing at Certainties, and others at Un- 
certainties, at the end-of the Game 
moſt of the Money will be in the 
Box 3 and ever a State flouriſheth, 
when Wealth is more equally ſpread. 
The Fifth, That it beats down the 
priceof Land : For the employment 
of Money is chiefly either Merchan- 
dizing or Purchafing; and Uſury 
way-layes both. The Sixth, Thar it 
doth dull and damp all Induftries, 
Improvements, and new Inventions, 
wherein 
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wherein Money would be ſtirring, if 


It were not for this Slug. The laſt, 
That it is the Canker and Ruine of 
many Mens Eſtates, which 1n proceſs 
of time breeds a publick Poverty. 
On tke other ſide, the Commodities 
of Uſury are : Firſt, That howſoever 
Uſury in ſome reſpet hindreth Mer- 
chandizing, yet in ſome other it ad- 
vancethit. For it 1s certain, that the 
greatelt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchants, upon borrowing 
at Intereſt: $o as if the Uſurer &- 
ther call in, or keep back his Money, 
there will enſue preſently a great 
ſtand of Trade. The Second is, That 
were it not for this eaſje borrowing 
upon tereſt, Mens neceſfities would 
draw upon them a moſt ſudden un- 
doing, in that they would be forced 
to ſell their Means (be it Lands or 
Goods) far under foot; and ſo,where- 
as Vſary doth but gnaw upon them, 
bad Markets would ſwallow them 


quite up. As for Morgaging or Pawn | 


ing, it will little mend the _ 


| 


| 
| 
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if Br either Men-will not take Pawns 


if, 
of 
el 


without Uſe, or if they do, they will 
look” preciſely 'for the Forfeiture. I 
remember a cruel Moneyed Man in 
the Countrey that would fay, The 
devil take this Vſxry, it keeps us from 
Forfeitures- of Morgages and Bonds. 
The Third and Iaſt is, That it is a 
yanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing without pro- 
fitz and 1t 1s impoſlible to conceive 
the number of Inconventencies that 
will enſue, if borrowing be-cramp- 
ed: Therefore to ſpeak of the abo- 
liſhing of Uſ#ry is idle. All States 
have ever had itin one kinde, or rate 
or other 3 ſo as that opinion muſt be 
ſent to Vfopra. | 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation 
and Rezglemrert of Uſury, how the 
Diſcommodities of it may be beſt a- 
voided, and the CommodZties retain- 
ed. It appears by the balance of Com- 
modities and Diſcommodities of Uſu- 
ry, two things are to be reconciled : 
The one, That the Tooth of Uſary 
be 


wh 
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be grinded,that it bite not too much ; 
The other, that there be left open a 
means to invite Moneyed Men to lend 
to the Merchants, for the Continuing 
and Quickning of Trade. This can- 
not be done, except you introduce 
two ſeveral Sorts of Uſary, a Leſs, 
| anda Greater. For if you reduce U- 
| ſary to one Low Rate, 1t will eaſe the 
| common Borrower, but the Merchant 
will be to ſeek for money. And i is 
to be noted, That the Trade of ) 
chandize, being the moſt Lucrative, 
may bear Uſury at a good Rate; 
other Contracts not ſo. 

To ſerve both Intentions, the way 
would be briefly thus : That there be 
Two Rates of Uſary, the one Free 
and General for all, the other under 
Licence onely to Certain Perſons, and 
in Certain Places of Merchandizing, 
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Firſt therefore, let Uſery in general 
be reduced to Five in the Hundred, 
and let that Rate be Proclaimed to 
be Free and Current; and let the 
State ſhut it ſelf out to take any pe- 

nalty 
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iF nlty for the ſame. This will preſerye 
12 f porrowing from any general Stop or 
df pryneſs. This will eaſe infinite Bor- 
wg Towers in the Countrey. This will in 
t- part raiſe the price of Land, 
Q& Fhecauſe Land Purchaſed at Sixteen 
s, years Purchaſe, will yield Six-in the 
Hundred,and ſomewhat more, where- 
he 25 this Rate of Intereſt yields but 
it Þ Five. This by like reaſon will Encou- 
* ] ngeand Edge Induſtrious and Profi- 
| table Improvements, becauſe many 
© | will rather venture in that kind, then 
? | take Five in the Hundred, eſpecially 
having been uſed to greater Profit. 
J | Secondly, Let there be Certain Per- 
ſons Licenced to Lend to known Mer» 
chants, upon Uſury at a High Rate; 
and let it be with the Cautions fol- 
lowing. Let the Rate be, even with 
5 | the Merchant himſelf, ſomewhat 
more ea(ie, then that he uſed formers 
? | ly to pay: Forby that meansall Bor- 
rowers ſhall have ſome eaſe by this 
Reformation, be he Merchant, or 
whoſveyer. Let it be no Bank or 
| Common 
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Commgn Stock , but every Man 
' be Maſter of his own Money, 
Not. thatT altogether mislike banks, 


but they will hardly be brooked, in 
regard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the 
State be anſwered ſome ſmall matter 
for the Licence, and the reſt left to 
the Lender; for if the Abatement be 
but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage 
the Lender. For he, for Example, 
that took before Ten or Nine in the 
Hundred , will ſooner deſcend to 
Eight in the Hundred, then give over 
his trade of VUſury , and go from cer- 
tain Gains to Gains of Hazard. Let 
theſe licenſed Lenders be in Number 
Indefinite, bur reſtrained to.certain 
principal Cities and Towns. of Mer- 
chandizing , for then they: will be 
hardly able to colour other Mens mo- 
neys 1n the Country, ſo as the Licence 
of Nize wil not ſuck away the cur- 
rent ;Rate of Five ; for no Man will 
Lend his moneys far off,nor put them 
into unknown hands. 


If it be objeced, that this doth in 
'Y | 
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:fort Authorize Vſary, which before 
was in ſome places but Permiſhve : 
The Anſwer 1s, that 1t 1s better to m1- 
a | tigate V/ary by Declaration , thento 
e | uffer it to Rage by Cornivence, 
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d A Man that is Young in year s., may 

r | ** be Old in Hours, 1t he have loſt 

- | no time, but that hapneth rarely. 
t | Generally Yoxth is like the firſt Cogi- 

r | tations, not ſo Wiſe as the fond $ 

1 | forthere 1s a Toth in thoughts as well . 
- | asin Ages : And yet the Invention of 
e | Toung en is more lively then that of 
« | Old, and Imaginations ſtream into 


e | their minds better, and, as it were, 

more Divinely. Natures that have 
| } much heat, and great and violent de- 
lires and pertutbations , are not ripe 
tor Action till they. have paſſed the 
Meridian of their years 3 As it was 
with 
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with Jalizs Ceſar, and Septimins ge. 
verus, Of the latter of whom it is ſaid; 
Tuventutem egit Erroribus, im) Furg- 
rabus plenam ;, and yet he was thea- 
bleſt Emperour almoſt of all the Liſt, 
But repoſed Natures may do well in 
Youth , as it isſcen in Auguſtus Ceſar, 
Coſmns Duke of Florence , Gaſton dt 
Fois, and others. On the other (ide, 
Heat and Vivacity in Age Is an excel- 
lent Compoſition for buſineſs. Young 
Men are fitter to invent then to judge, 
fitter for Execution then for Counſel, 
and fitter for new projects then forlſet- 
tled buſineſs. For the Experience of 
Age inthings that fall within the com- 
- paſs of it, direfteth them , but in new 
things abuſeth them. The Errours of 
Young Mer are the ruine of buſineſs; 
but the Errours of Aged Aer amount 
but to this, that more might have 
been done or ſooner. Young Men in 
the conduct and mannage of Actions. 
embrace more then they can hold, 
ſtir more then they can quiet, fly to 


the end without conſideration of the 
means 
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means and degrees , purſue ſome few 
Principles which they have chanced 
| upon abſurdly, care not to innovate, 
- | which draws unknown Inconvenien- |. 
G cies. Uſe extream Remedies at firſt , 
0 FJ And that which doubleth all Errours, 
» | will not acknowledge orretract them, 

like an unready Horſe , that w:ll net- 
» Þ ther Stop nor Turn. ez of Age ob- 
; ject too much, conſult too long , ad- 
> | venture too little, repent to ſoon, and 
» | ſeldome drive bulineſs home to the 
» | full period , but content themſelves 

with a mediocrity of Succeſs. Cer- 
f tainly it is good to compound Ems» 
" | ployments of both 3 for that will be 
| good for the Preſent, becauſe the ver- 
| | tucsof either Age may correct the de- 
) | fetts of both, and good for Succeſſion, 
that Toung Mer may be Learners , 
while ex in Age are Actours. And 
laſtly, good for Extera Accidei#s, be- 
4 cauſe Authority followeth 0/4 Aer , 
| and Favour and Popularity Youth. 
But for the moral part perhaps Youth 
will have the preheminence , as Ace 
| M hath 
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hath for the politick. A certain Rah- 
Size upon the Text 3 Your Toung Men 
ſhall ſee vifiens, and your Old Men fhal 
dream dreams, interreth , that Toung 
Men are admitted nearer to God then 
Old, becauſe Viſten 1s a clearer Reve- 
lation then a Dream. And certain] 
the more a Man drinkeih of the 
World, the more it intoxicateth; and 
Age doth profit rather in the powers 
of Underſtanding, then in the Vertues 
of the Will and Aﬀections. There be 
ſome have an Over-early Ripenels in 
their years which fadeth betimes: 
Theſe are firſt ſuch as have brittle 
Wits, the Edge whereof is ſoon turn- 
ed; ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rhe- 
forician , whoſe Books are exceeding 
Subtii, who afterwards waxed Stupid. 
A ſecond ſort is of thoſe that have 
{ome ngtural Diſpoſitions which have 
32tter grace in Toth then in Age: ſuch 
as isa fluent & luxurient ſpeech, which 
becomes Youth well, but not Age: S0 
Tul/y faith of Hortenfius, Idem mant- 
bat, neque idem decebat. The third 
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of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more then 
Tra of years can uphold 3 As was 
Scipio Affricames, of whom Livy faith 
in effect, Ultima primis cedebant. 
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Of Beauty. 
XLIIH. 


Ertue 1s like a rich Stone , beſt 

plain. ſetz and ſurely Vertue 1$ 
beſt ina Body that is comely, though 
not of delicate Features, and that 
bath rather Dignity of Preſence, then 
Zeauty of Aſpect. Neither 1s it almoſt 
ſeen that very Beauntifull Perſons are 
otherwiſe of great Vertue,as if Nature 
were rather bufie not toerre, then 1n 
labour to produce Excellency 3 and 
therefore they prove accompliſhed , 
but not of great Spirit , and {tudy ra- 
ther Behaviour then Vertue. But this 
holds not always; for Auguſtus Ceſar, * 
Titus Veſpaſtanus , Philip le Belle of 
Frence , Edwar;; the Fourth of Ene- 


land, Aleibiadey of Athens, Iſmael the = 
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Sophy of Perſia, were all High and 
Great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beay- 
tiſull Men of their Times. In Beauty 
that of Faveur is more then that of 
Colour;zand that of decent and graci- 
ous motion more then that of Fayour, 
That is the beſt part of Bearty which 
a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the 
firſt ſ1ght of the Life. There is no ex- 


 *cellent Beanty that hath not ſome 


Strangeneſs in the Proportion. & Man 
cannot tell whether A4pe/es or Albert 
Durer were the more Trifler : where- 
of the one would make a Perlſonage 
by Geometrical Proportions , the 0- 
ther by taking the beſt Parts out of 
divers Faces to make one excellent. 
Such Perſonages I think would pleaſe 
no body but the Painter that made 
them. Not but I think a Painter may 
make a better Face then ever was, 
but he muſt do it by a kind of Felict- 
ty, (as a mulitian that maketh an 
excellent Ayre in mulick ) and not 
by Rule, A Man ſhy]L{e Faces, that 
if you examine them part by patt, 
you 
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ou fhall ind nevera good , and yet 
all together do well. It it be true that 
the principal part of Beanty 1s in de- 
© || cent motion, certainly it is no marvel, 
though Perſons in Tears ſeem many 
times more amiable, Pulchrorum Au- 
tumnus Pulcher ; for no Touth can be 
. | comely but by pardon, and confider- 
| | ingthe Toxth as to make up the come- 
| | lineſs. Beaxty 18 as Summer-Fruits , 
| whichare ealie to corrupt, and can- 
not laſt , and for the moſt part it 
makesa diſlolute Toxth, and an Age a 
little out of countenance : but yet 
certainly again, if it light well, it 
maketh Vertues ſhine, and Vices 
bluſh, 


Ir 


Of Deformity. 
XLIV. 


TD Eformed Perſons are commonly 

even with Nature ; for as Nature 
hath done ill by them, fo do they by 
M 3 Na-.. 
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' Nature, being for the moſt part (as 
tne Scripture faith ) Yoid of natural 
AfﬀeGion , and ſo they have their Re- 
venge of Natures. Certainly there is 
a conſent between the body and the 
mind, and where Nature erreth in the 
one, ſhe ventureth in the other 5 Ub; 
peccat in uno, periclitatur in alters, 
But becauſe there is in Man an Ele- 
&ion touching the Frame of his mind, 
anda Neceſlity in the Frame of his 
body, the Stars of natural Inclination 
are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of 
Diſcipline and Vertue : Therefore it 
15 zood to confider of Deformity , not 
asa Sign which is more decetveable, 
but as a Cauſe which ſeldome faileth 
of the Effet. Whoſoever hath any 
thing fixed in his Perſon that doth 
induce Contempt , hathalſo a perpe- 
tual Spur in himſelf to reſcye and des 
liver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſens are extream 
bold. Firſt. as in their own Defence, 
as being expoſed to Scorn, but in pro- 


ceſs of Time, by a general Habit. = 
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Alfo it ſtirreth in them induſtry, and. 
eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſerve the Weakneſs of others , that 
they may have ſomewhat to repay. 
Again, intheir Superioars it quench- 
eth Jealouſie towards them , as Per-- 
ſons that they think they may at plea- 
ſure deſpite, and it layeth their Com-- 
petitours and Emulatours asleep , as 
never believing they ſhould be in pol- 
bility of advancement, till they ſee 
them in Poſſeſſion, ſothat upon the 
matter in a great Wit Deformity,is an 
advantage to Riling. Kings inancient 
Times ( and at this preſent in ſome 
Countreys) were wont to put great 
Truſt in Exzuchs; becauſe they that 
are envious towards all, are more ob- 
noxious and officious towards cne. 
But yet their Truſt towards them hath. 
rather been as to good Spials, and 
good Whiſperers, then good Magi- 
ſtrates and Officers. And much, like 
is the Reaſon of Defſormed Perſons.. 


Still the ground is , they will 1f they- 


be of Spirit , ſeek to free themſelves 


M 4 from 


| 
' 


| 
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from Scorn, which muſt be either þb 

Vertue or malice : and therefore let 
it not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons 3 as was Age- 
filans, Zanger the Son of Solyman, 


| Zſop, GaſcaPreſident of Peru, and 


Socrates may go likewiſe amongſt 
them, with others. 


(H—_ — 


Of Builaing. 
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{1 Onſesare built to live in, and not 


to look on : Thereforelet uſe be 
preferred before Uniformity , except 
where both may be had. Leave the 
goodly Fabricks of Hoxſes, for Beau- 
ty onely, to the Exhanted Palaces of 
the Poets,, who build them with ſmall 
Coſt. He that builds a fair Houſe up- 
on an #4 Seat, committeth himſelf to 
Priſon. Neither doIreckon it an 4 
Seat onely where the Air is unwhole- 
ſome, but likewiſe where the Air 1s 
un* 


[> 


me. 
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unequal 3 As you ſhall ſee many fine 
Seats ſet upon a knap of Ground, en- 
vironed with higher Hills round about 
it, whereby the Heat of the Sun 18 
pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughs 3 ſo as you ſhall have, and 
that Rddenly , as great Diverſity of 
Heat and Cold, as if you dwelt in ſe- 
veral Places. Neither isit z// Air one- 
ly that maketh an 2/ Seat, bur il! 
Ways, ill Markets: And if you will 
conſult with 2ſJozns, 11] Neighbours. 
I ſpeak not of any more : Want of 
Water, Want of Wood, Shade and 
Shelter, Want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Na- 
tures, Want of Proſpect, Want of le- 
vel Grounds, Want of Places at ſome 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, 
Hawking, and Races ; Too near the 
Sea, tOO remote, having the Commo- 
dity of Navigable Rivers, or the Diſ- 
commodity of their Qvertlowing; Too 
far off from great Cities , which may 
hinder Buſineſs, or too near them 


Which Lurcheth all Proviſions , «nd 


M5 maketh _ 
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 maketh every thing dear: Where a 
Man hath a great living laid together, 
and where he is ſcanted; All which, 
as it 18 —_— perhaps to find to- 
gether, ſq it is good to know them, 
and think of them , that a Man may 
take as many as he can; And if he 
have ſeveral Dwellings that he fort 
them ſo, that what he wanteth in the 
One, he may find in the Other. Ly- 
cullas anſwered Pompey well, Who 
when he ſaw his Stately Galleriesand 
Rooms ſo large and lightiome in one 
of his Hoxſes, ſaid, Swrely an excellent 
Place for Summer , but how do you in 
Winter * Lucul/as anſwered , Why 
do you not think, me as wiſe as ſome 
Fowl are, that ever change their aboad 
towards the Winter 2 

Topaſs from the Seat to the Houſe 
it ſelf, we will doas C7cero doth in the 
Oratours Art, Who.writes Books De 
Oratore, and a Book he entitles Ora- 
z8r; Whereof the Former delivers the 
Precepts of the Art , and the Latter 
the PerfeFion. We will therefore de- 

| ſcribe }- 
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ſcribe a Princely Palace , Making a' 
brief model thereof. For it 15 ſtrange 
toſeenow in Exrope ſuch Huge Build- 
ings, asthe Vatican, and Eſtarial, and 
ſome others be, and yet ſcarce a very 
fair Room in them. 

Firſt therefore I ſay you cannot 
have a perfect Palace, except you 
have two ſeveral Sides; a Side for 
the Banket, as is ſpoken of in the book 
of Hefter, and a Side for the Houfhold; 
the one for Feaſts and Triumphs, and 
the other for Dwelling. I underſtand 
both theſe Sides to be not onely Re- 
turns, but Parts ofthe Froxt, and ta 
be uniform without, though ſeverally 
Partitioned within, and tobe on both 
Sides of a great and ſtately Tower 1n, 
the midſt of the Frent. that as it were. 
joyneth them together on either 
hand. I would haveon the Side of the 
Banket in front one onely Goodly 
Room above Stairs of ſome tourty foot 
high, and under it a Room for a Dreſ- 


ſing or Preparing Place at times ot Tri- 


umphs, On theother Side , which is. 
| the. 
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the Hoyſhold Side, I wiſh it divided at 
the firſt into a Hal/ and a Chapel 
( with a Partition between ) both of 
good ſtate and bigneſs, and thoſe not 
to goall the length, but to have at the 
further end, a Winter and a Summer 
Parler , both Fair: and under theſe 
Rooms, a Fair and Large Celler ſunke 
under Ground; and likewiſe ſome Prj- 
oy Kitchins, with Butteries and Pan- 
tries and the like. As for the Tower, I 
would have it two Stories, of eighteen 
foot high apiece above the two 
Wings, and a goodly Leads upon the 
Top, railed with Statua's interpoſed, 
and the ſame Tower to be divided in- 
toRooms, as ſhall be thought fit. The 
Stairs likewiſe to the upper Rooms, 
let them be upona Fair open Newel, 
and finely railed in with T#-ages of 
Food, caſt into a braſs Colour, and a 
very fair Landing Place at the Top. 
But this to be, if you do not point a- 
ny of the lower Rooms for a Dining 
Place of Servants , for otherwiſe you 


{hall 
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{hall have the Servants Dinner after 
your own. For the ſteam of it will 
come up as. in a Tunnel. And fo 
much for the Frort , onely I under- 
ſtand the Heighth of the firſt Stairs to 
be {1xteen Foot, which is the Heighth 
of the Lower Room, 

Beyond this Froxt is there to be a 
fair Court, but three ſides of it of a 
far lower Building then the Frozxt. 
And in all the four Corners of that 
Court fair Stair-Caſes, caſt into Twr- 
rets on the out-(1de, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themſelves. 
But thoſe Towers are not to be of the 
heigth of the Frex#, but rather pro- 
portionable tothe lower Building. Let 
the Coxrt not be Paved, for that 
ſtriketh up a great Heat in Summer, 
and inuch Cold in Winter 3 but one- 
ly ſome Side-Alleys,with a Croſs, and 
the Quarters to Graze being kept 
Shorn, but not too near Shorn. The 
Row of Return on the Banquet Side, 
let it be all Stately Galeries; in 
which Ga/eries let there be _ 

Ve 
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| five fine Cxpolz's in the length of it, 
placed at equal diſtance, and fine 
Coloured Windows of {tveral Works, 
Cn the Houſhold Side, Chambers 
of Preſence and ordinary Entertain- 
ments, with ſome Bed Chambers, and 
let all three Sides be a double Houſe, 
without Thorow-Lights on the Sides, 
that you may have 'Rooms from the 
Sun, both for Fore-noon and Afﬀter- 
noon. Caſt it alſo,that you may have 
Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
Shady for Summer, and Warm for 
Winter. You ſhall have ſometimes 
fair Hoxſes fo full of Glaſs, that one 
cannot tell where to become to be out 
of the Sun or Cold: For Tzbowed 
Windowes I hold them of good ule; 
(in Cities indeed Upright do better, 
in reſpect of the Uniformity towards 
the Street) for they be pretty Retire- 
ing Places for Conference 3 and be- 
ſides, they keep both the Wind and 
the Sun off: For that which would 
ſtrike almoſt through the Room,doth 


ſcarce pals the Window. But let = 
e 
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be but few, four in the Coxrt on the ' 
fides onely. 

Beyond this Coxrt let there bean 
Inward Court of the ſame Square and 
Heighth, which is to be environed 
with the Garden on all ſides; and in 
the in-ſide Cloyſtered upon all Sides 
upon Lecent and Beautiful Arches, 
as high as the firſt Story. On the Ur 
der Story towards the Gardeyx, let it 
be turned to a Grotta, or place of 
Shade or Eſtivationz and onely have 
opening and #indows towards the 
Garden, and be leyel upon the Floor, 
no whit ſunk under Cround, to avoid | 
all Dampiſhneſs : And let there be a 
Fountain, or ſome fair Work of Ste- 
tua's in the midſt of this Court, and 
to be Paved as the other Court was. 
Theſe Buildings to be for Privy Lodg- 
ings 0n both Sides, and the End for 
Privy Galleries : Whereof you mult 
fore-ſee, that one of them be for an 
Infirmary, 1t the Prince or any ſpeci= 
al Perſon ſhould be Sick, with Cham- 
bers, Bed-Chamber, Anticamera, and 
| Re- 
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Recamera joyning to it : This upon 
the ſecond Story. Upon the Ground 
Story a fairGa/ery,0per upon Pillars; 
and upon the third Story likewiſe, 
an Oper Gallery upon Pillars, to take 
the Proſpect and Freſhneſs of the 
Garden. Atboth Corners of the fur- 
ther Side, by way of Return, let 
there be two Delicate.or Rich Cabi- 
ets, daintily Paved, richly Hanged, 
Glazed with Chryifalline Glaſs, and 
a rich C#pola in the midit, and all 
other Elegancy that may be thought 
upon. In the Upper Gallery too 1 
wiſh that there may be, it the Place 
will yield it, ſome Fountains running 
i divers Places from the Wall, with 
ſome fine Avoidances. And thus much 
for the model of the Palace; ſave 
that you mult have, before you come 
to the Fropt, three Courts : A Green 
Court Plain, with a Wall about it, 
a Second.Court of the ſame, but more 
GCarniſhed , with little Turrets , or 
rather Embelliſhments upon the 
Wall: And a Third Court, to make 
a 
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a Square with the Froxt, but not to ' 
be Built, nor yet Encloſed with a 
Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Tar- 
raſſes, Leaded aloft, and fairly Gar- 
niſhed on the three Sides 3 and Cloy- 
tered on the in-ſide with Pillars, and 
not with Arches below. As for Offzces, 
let them ſtand at diſtance with ſome 
Low Galleries, to pals from them to 
the Palace it ſelf. 


ec. 


Of Gardens. 


XLVI. 


GOP Almighty firſt Planted a 
Garden : and indeed it is the pu- 
reſt of Humane pleaſures. Ir 1s the 


greateſt refreſhment to the Spirits of 


Man 3 without which Buildings and 
Palaces are but Groſs Handy-works. 
And a Man ſhall ever ſee, that when 
Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, 
Men come to Brild Stately, ſooner 
then to Garden Finely : As if Gar- 
dening 
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dening were the greater PerfeCion, 
I do hold itia the Royal Ordering of 
Gardens, there ought to'be Gardens 
for all the 27oneths in the Year, in 
which, feverally, things of Beauty 
may be then in ſeaſon. For December 
and Jazxary, and the latter part of 
November, you mult take ſuch thin 
as are green all Winter ; Holly, Ivy, 
Bayes, Juniper, Cypreſs Trees, Eugh, 
Pine-Apple-Trees, Fir-Trees, Role- 
mary , Lavender , Periwinckle the 
White, the Purple, and the Blew,Get- 
mander, Flags, Orenge-Trees, Lemon- 
Trees, and Mirtles, 1t. they be ſtoved, 
and Sweet Marjoram warm {t. 
There followeth for the latter part of 
Jamary and February , the Mezerion 
Tree, which then bloſlomes, Crocus 
Vernus, both the Yellow and the 
Gray, Prim-Rofes, Anemones, the 
Early Tulippa, Hiacynthus Orienta- 
lis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For 2arch 
there comes Violets, ſpecially the 
Single Blew, which are the Earlieſt, 
the Yellow Datfadi!, the Dazy, = 
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Almond- Tree in Blofſcme, the Peach- ' 
Tree in Bloſlome,the Cornelian-Tree 
in Blollome , Sweet-Briar. In April 
follow, the double White Violet, the 
Wall-Flower, the Stock Gilly-Flow- 
er, the Couſlip, Flower-de-Lices, and 
Lilies of all Natures, Roſemary- 
Flowers, the Tulippa , the Double 
Piorg', the Pale Datiadi1], the French 
Hony-Suckle , the Cherry-Tree in 
Bloſlome, the Dammalin and Plum- 
Trees in Bloſſome, the White Thorn 
in Leaf,the Lelack-Tree. In May and 
Jane comes Pincks of all ſorts, ſpecial- 
ly the Bluſh Pinck, Roſes of all kinds, 
except the Muſk, which comes later, 
Hony-Suckles, Strawberries, Bugloſs, 
Columbine, the French Marygold, 
Flos Africanus, Cherry-Tree in Fruit, 
Ribes, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine Flow- 
ers, Lavender in Flowers, the Sweet 
Satyrian with the White Flower, 
Herba Muſcaria, Lilium Convallium, 
the Apple-Tree in Bloſſome. In July 
come Gilly-Flowers of all Varieties, 
Muſk: Roſes, the Lime-Trce in Bloſ- 
ſome, -. 
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ſome, Early Pares and Plums in Fruit, 
Ginnitings,Quadlings. In A»guſt come 
Plums of all forts in Fruit, Pares, A- 
pricocks, Berberies, Filberds, Muſk- 
Melons, Monks Hoods of all colours, 
In September comes Grapes, Apples, 
Poppeies of all colours, Peaches, Me- 
lo-Cotones, Nectarines, Cornelians, 
Wardens,Quinces. In OFober.and the 
| beginning of November come Services, 
Medlars, Bulliſes z Roſes Cut or Re- 
moyed to come late, Hollyokes and 
ſuch like. - Theſe particulars are for 
the Climate of London: But my 
meaning is perceived, that you nay 
have Ver Perpetunm, as the place at- 
fords. 

And becauſe the Breath of Flow- 
ers 15 far Sweeter in the Aire, (where 
-1t comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Muſick) then in the hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for that Delight, 
then to know what be the Flowers 
and Plazts that do beſt perfume the 
Air. Roſes Damaſk and Red are 
Flowers of their Smells, ſo that you 
may 
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may walk by a whole Row of them, 
and find nothing of their Sweetnels 
yea, though 1t be in a Mornings Dew, 
Bayes likewiſe yield no Smell as they 
row , Roſemary little, nor Sweet 
Marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the Sweeteſt Sme//in the 
fir, 1s the Violet, ſpecially the White 
double Violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide. Next to that 
5 the Musk-Role, then the Strawber- 
ry Leaves dying with a moſt excel- 
lent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower 
of the Vines, it 15 a little duſt like the 
duſt of a bent, which grows upon the 
Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. Then 
Sweet-Briar , then Wall-Flowers , 
which are very delightfull to be ſet 
under a Parler , or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pincks and Gilly- 
Flowers, ſpecially the matted Pinck, 
and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime tree. Then the 
Honey-Suckles, ſo they be ſomewhat 
a far 0, Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 

«#0 not, 
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not, becauſe they are Field Flowers, 
But thoſe which perfume the Air moſt 
delightfully, not paſ#d by as thereſt, 
but being Trodder upon and Cruſhed, 
are three. that is, Burnet, Wild-Time, 
and Water-Mints. Therefore you are 
to ſet whole Allies of them to have 
the Pleaſure when you walk or 
tread. 

For Gardens ( ſpeaking of thoſe 
which are indeed Prixce-like , as we 
have done of Bxildings ) the Con- 
tents ought not well to be under thir- 
ty Acres of Ground, and to be divided 
into three parts3 a Greez in the En- 
trance, a Heath or Deſart in the going 
forth \ and the 114ir Garden 1n the 
midſt, bei:des 4/eys on both Sides, 
And I ike well that four Acres of 
Ground be aftigned tothe Greez , ſix 
to the Heath, four and four to either 
Side, and twelve to the ain Gar- 
den. The Green hath two pleaſures; 
the one, becauſe nothing is more plea- 
ſant to the Eye then green Graſs kept 
finely ſhorn; the other, becauſe | 
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will give you a fair Alley in the midſt, 
by which you may go in front upon 
' Ba Stately Hedge , which is to encloſe 
i the Garden. Eut becauſe the Alley 
2 Bvillbe long, and in great Heat of the 
© I Year, or Day , you ought not to buy 
e I the ſhade inthe Garder , by gOINg 1N 
Tr Þ the Sun through the Greez ; therefore 
you are of either $;/e the Green to 
© I plant a Covert 4/2; upon Carpenters 
e | Work, about twelve foot in Heighth, 
- | by which you may go in ſhade into 
'* | the Garder. As for the making of 
d | Knots or F igures, with Divers Co- 
* | loured Earths, that they may Iye un- 
? | derthe Windows of the Houſe on that 
e | Side which the Gardez ſtands, they 
| be but toyes, you may ſee as good 
f lights many times in Tarts. The Gar- 
{ | derris beſt to be ſquare, encompaſſed 
' | on all the four Sides with a Stately 
* | Arched Hedge : The Arches to be up- 
on Pi//ars of Carpenters Work , of 
lome ten foot high, and fix foot 
broad, and the Spaces between of the 
flame Dimenſion with the Breadth of 


the 
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the Arch. Over the Arches let thers 
be an Erxtire Hedge of ſome four foot 
high , framed alſo upon Carpenters 
Work, and upon the Upper Hedge, g- 
verevery Arch, a little Turret, witha 
Belly , enough to receive a Cage of 
Birds ; and over every Space between 
the Arches ſome other little Fignre, 
with broad Plates of Rownd Coloured 
Glaſs gilt , for the Su# to play upon, 
But this Hedee I intend to be raiſed 
upon a Bark, notiteep, but gently 
Slope , of ſome fix foot , ſet all with I 
Flowers. Alſo I underſtand that this | , 
Square of the Gardex , ſhould not be | 
the whole breadth of the Ground, | 
but to leave on either Side Ground e- | 
nough for diverlity of Side Ales, un- | | 
to which the two Covert AMeys of the | 
Green may deliver youz but there | 
muſt be no A/cys with Hedges at &- | | 
ther end of this great Tncloſure : not 
at the Higher Exd, for letting your 
proſpect upon this fair Hedge from 
the Greer ;, nor at the Further End, 
for letting your proſpe& from the 

| Hedge, 
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Hedge through the Arches upon the 
Heath. 
rs | For the ordering of the Ground 
0- | within the Great Hedge , I leave itto 
a | Variety of Device, Advilting never- 
of Þ thelcfs, that whatſoever form you caſt 
n | itinto, firſt it be not too bulie, or tull 
> | of Work; WhereinlI , for my part, 
4 | donot like 7 mages cut out 1n Juniper or 
1 | other Garden-ſtuff, they be for Chil- 
d | dren. Little low Hedges, Round like 
J | Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, I 
l | like well: And in ſome places Fair 
s | Colas upon Frames of Carpenters 
© | Work. I would alſo have the A4/eys, 
> | Spacious and Fair. You may have 
" | Chſer Alleys upon the Side Grounds , 
" | butnone in the 27azz Garden. I wiſh 
© | alſo in the very middlea Fair Aount 
with three Aſcents and Alleys,cnough 
for four to walk abreaſt, which I 
would have to be perfect Circles 
without any Bulwarks or [Imboſa eats, 
and the whole Mount to be thirty foot 
high, and ſome fine Banketting Houſe 
with ſome Chimneys neatly cit, and 
| N WiIthour 
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without too much Glaſs. 

For Fountains, they are a preat 
Beauty and Refreſhment ; but Pool: 
mar all, and make the Gardez un- 
wholeſome, and full of Flies and 
Frogs. Fountains I intend to be of 
two Natures, the one that Sprizkleth 
or Spoxteth Water , the other a Fair 
Receipt of Water , of ſome thirty or 
fourty foot ſquare , but without Fiſh, 
orslime, or mud. Forthe firſt , the 
Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Mar- 
ble, whichare in uſe, do well ; but 
the main matter is, ſo to convey the 
Water as it neverſtay , either in the 
Bowls, or in the Ceſtern, that the Wa- 
ter be never by Relt Diſcolonred R 
Green or Red, or the like 3 Or gather 
afiy 1oſſineſ7 or Putrefation. Belides 
that, it i5to be cleanſed every day by 
the Hand; Alſo ſome &#eps up tot, 
and ſome Fine Pavement about it, 
doth well. As for the other kind of 
Fountaine which we may call a Ba- 
thing Pool, it may admit much Cun- 
oiity and Beauty, wherewith we will 
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not trouble our ſelves; as that the bot- 
tom be finely payed, & with Images : 
the lides lIikewilez and withall Embel- 
lihed with coloured Glaſs, and ſuch 
things of Luſtrez Encompalled alſo 
with tne Railes of low Statua's. But 
the mam Point is the ſame, which we 
mentioned in the former kind ofFoun- 
tein, which 1s, that the Water bein 
Perpetuall Xotien, Fed by a Water 
higher then the Pool, and Delivered 
into it by tatr Spouts, and then di{- 
charged away underGround by ſome 
Equality of Bores , that it ſtay little. 
And tor fine Devices of Arching wa- 
ter without ſpilling and making it riſe 
in ſeveral Forms ( of Feathers, Drin- 
king Glaſſes, Canopies, and the like,) 
they be pretty things to look on , but 

nothing to Health and Sweetnelle. 
For the Heath , which was the third 
part of our Plot, I wiſh it to be framed 
as much as may be to a Natural wild- 
eſs, Trees T would have none in it, 
but ſume Thickets, made only of Sweet 
briar, and Honey-Suckle, and ſome 
| 'N2 mTWild 
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#11d Vine amongit 3 and the Ground 


ſet with Violets , Strawberries, and 


Prim-Roſes : for theſe are Sweet, and 
proſper inthe Shade. And theſe tobe 
in the Heath, here and there not ina- 
ny Order. I like alſolittle Heaps, it 
the Nature of 1/ole-hils, ( ſuch as are 
in Wild-Heaths ) to be ſet, ſome with 
Wild Thyme, ſome with Pincks, ſome 
with Germander, that gives a good 
flower to the Eye; ſome with Peri- 
winckle , ſome with Violets, ſome 
with Strawberries, ſome with Cous- 
lips, fome with Daiſies , ſome with 
Red Roſes, ſome with Lilium Con- 
wallium, ſome with Sweet-W1lliams 
Red. ſome with Beares-Footz and the 
like Low flowers, being withall Sweet 
and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, to 
be withStandards, of little Buſhes, 
prickt upon their top,6: part without, 
the Standards to be Roſes, Juniper, 


Holly, Beare-berries(but here & there, | 


becauſe of the ſmell of their bloſſome) 
Red Currans, Goos-berries, Roſemary, 
- . Bayes,Sweet-Briar,and ſuch like. But 

- =7 the 
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theſe Standards tobe kept with Cuts 
ting,that they grow not out of courle. 
For the Side Grounds, you are to fil 
them with Yariety of AZeyes, Private, 
togive a full Shade, ſome of them, , 
whereſoever the Sun be. You are to 
frame ſome of them likewiſe for ſhel- 
ter, that when the Wind blows Sharp, 
you way walk as ina Gallery. And 
thoſe Alleys muſt be likewiſe hedged 
at both ends to keep out the wind;and 
theſe Cloſer AVeys mult be ever fine- 
ly Gravelled, and no Graſs becauſe of 
going wet. In many of theſe AZeyes 
likewife, you are to ſet Fruit-trees of 
all Sorts 3 as well upon the Walls, as. 
in Ranges. And this would be gene- 
rally obſerved, that the Borders wher=. 
In you plant your Frait-trees be faire 
andLarge, & Low, & not Steep,&-let- - 
with Fize Flowers, but thin-& ſparing- 
ly, leſt they deceive the Trees. At the 
End of both the Side Grounds I would 
have a 170uzt of ſome pretty Height , 
Laving the wall of the Encloſure breſt 
high, to look abroad into the Fields. 
| N. 3 For 
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_ « Forthemajn garden, I donot deny 
but there ſhould be ſome fair 4/eyez, 
ranged on both Sides with Fr«it trees, 
and ſome pretty Twfts of Fruit tree, 
and Arboxurs with Seats, ſet in ſome 
decent Order 3 but theſe to be by no 
Means ſet to thick 3 but to leave the 
Main Garden to. as it be not cloſe, but 
the Air open and free for as for Shade 
I would have you reſt upon the A/eys 
of the Side Grounds, there to walk, if 
you be diſpoſed, in the Heat of the 
Yearor Day : but to make account 
that the Mair Garder 1s for the more 
Temperate Parts of the year 3 and in 
the Reat of Summer for the Mor- 
ning and the Evening , or Overcal 
Days. 

For Aviaries Thke them not , ex- 
cept they be of that largeneſs as they 
may be Twrfed,and have Living Plant! 
and Brſhes ſet in them, that the Bird: 
may have more ſcope and natural 
Neattling , and that no Foxlneſs ap- 
pear in the Floar of the Aviary. Sol 
have made a Platform of a Princel 
Garden, 


CD 
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Garden, partly by Precept, partly by 
Drawing, not a Model, but ſome ge- 
neral Lines of it , and in this I have 
ſpared for no Colr. But it is nothing, 
ne | for Great Princes , that for the molt 
no | part taking Advice with Workmen, 
he f with no leſs Coſt, ſet their things to- 
ut | gether, and ſometimes adde Statua's, 
4 | and ſuch things, for State and Magni- 
15 | ficence , but nothing to the true plea- 
if Þ fure of a Garde, | 


[ ——— 


It 
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| Of Nepotiating. 
| XLVII. 


þ is generally better to deal by 

Speech, then by Letterz and by 
the mediation of a Third, then by a 
Mans Selt. Letters are good when a 
Man would draw an Anſwer by Let- 
ter back again 5 or when it may ſerve 
for a Mans Juftification afterwards to 
produce his own Letter, or wkereit 


may be Danger tobe interrupted or 
N 4 heard 


AE Emin come. coi... a. 


\ 
l 


| 


| 
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' heard by pieces. To Deal in Perſon 


is good , when a Mans face breedeth 
Regard,as commonly with Inferiours; 
or in tender Caſes, where a Manseye, 
upon the Countenance of him with 
whom he ſpeaketh , may give him a 
Direction how far to go; And gene- 
rally where a Man will reſerve to 
himſeltliberty either to Diſavow, or 
to Expound, In choice of 1»ſtruments, 
It 1s better to chooſe Men of a Plainer 
Sort , that are like to do that that is 
committed to them , and to report 


| back again faithfully the ſucceſs, then 


thoſe that are Cunning to contrive 
vut of other Mens buſineſs ſomewhat 


| to grace themſelves, and will help the 


matter in Report for Satisfaction ſake. 


| Uſealſo ſuch Perſons as affect the bu- 
| ſineſs wherein they are employed, for 
| that quickneth much; and ſuch as are 
| fit for the matter; As bold Men for 


Expoſtulation , fair ſpoken Men for 


| Perſwaſion , Crafty Men for Enquiry 


and Obſervation, froward and abſurd 


| Men for buſineſs that doth not well 


bear 
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bear out 1t ſelf. Uſe alſo ſuch as have: 

been lucky , and prevailed before in ' 
things wherein you have employed 
them, for that breeds Confidence, and 
they will ſtrive to maintain their Pre- 
ſcription. It 1s better to ſound a Per- 
on with whom one Deals a far off, 
then to fall upon the point at firſt; ex- 
cept you mean to ſurprize him by 
lome ſhort Queſtion. It is better Deal- 
me with Men in Appetite, then with: - 
thoſe that are where they would be. 
Ita Man Deal with another upon: 
Conditions, the Start of firſt Pertor- 
mance 18 all, which a Man cannot rea- 
lonably Demand , except either the 
nature of the thing be ſuch which 
muſt go before; or elſe a Man can 
periwade the other Party that he (hall 
{till need him in ſome other thing; or 
elle that he be counted. the honeſter 
Man. All Practice is to Diſcover , or 
to Work + Men. Diſcover themtelves 
n Truſt, in Paſſion, at unawares, and: ' 
of neceſſity, when they would have 


ſomewhat done , and cannot find an 


N 5 ape 


| 
| 
| 


"apt Pretext. If you would Work any 
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Man , you muſt either know his na- 
ture and faſhions, and fo lead him: 
or his Ends, and ſo perſwade him or 
his Weakneſs and Diſadvantages. and 


'ſoawe him; or thoſe that have In- 


tereſt in him , and ſo govern him. [n 
Dealing with cunning Perſons we mult 
eyer conſider their Ends to interpret 
their Speeches; and it is gocd to fay 
little to them , and that which they 
leaſt look for. In all Negotiations of 
Diftculty a Man may not look to 
ſow and reap at once , but muſt pre- 
pare buſineſs , and ſo ripen it by De- 
STCES. 


— 


Of Followers and Friends. 
SE xXLVit :.. 


5 Oſtly Followers are not to' be 
liked , Leſt whilea Man maketh 
his Train longer , he make his Wings 
ſhorter. I reckon to be coſtly not 


them ] 
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them alone which charge the Purle , 
but which are Wearifome and Impor- 
tune in Suits. Ordinary Fol/owers 
ought to challenge no higher Condt- 
tions then Countenance, Recommen=- 
dation and Protection from Wrongs. 
Factious Followers are worle to c 
liked, which follow not upon AﬀeGRi- 
on to him with whom they range 
themſelves, but upon Diſcontentment 
conceived againſt ſome other: where- 
upon commonly enſueth , thatill In- 
telſigence, that we many times ſee 
between great Perſonages. Likewiſe 
glorious FoYowers who make them< 
felves as Trumpets of Commendati- 
on of thoſe they tollow, are tull of in- 
convenience; for they taint bulineſs 
through Want of Secrecy, and they 
export Honour from a Man, and make 
him a returnin Envy. There isa kind 
of Followers likewile which are dan- 
gerous, being indeed Eſpials, which 
enquire the ſecrets of the Houſe, and 
bear Tales of them to others 3 yet 
ſuch Men , many. tines , are it great 
a {f1vour ; 
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' favour 3 for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange Tales. 'The Fol- 
lowing by certain Eftates of Men, an- 
ſwerable to that which a great Perſon 
himſelf profeſleth ( as of Souldiers to 
him that hath been employed in the 
Wars, and the like, hath ever been a 
thing Civil, and well taken even in 
Monarchies ; ſo it be without too 
much pomp of popularity. But the 
moſt honourable kind of Fo/owing k 
to be followed , as one that appre- 
hendeth to advance Vertue and De 
ſert in all ſorts of Perſons. And yet 
where there is no eminent Odds 1n 
Sufticiency , it is better to take with 
the more Paſlable , then with the 
more Able. And beſides, to ſpeak 
Truth, in baſe time Active Men are 
of more uſe then Vertuous. It 1s true 
that in Government it 15 good to uſe 
Men of one Ranck equally 3 for to 
countenance ſome extraordinarily , 1s 
to make them infolent, and the reſt 
| diſcontent, becauſe they may claim a 
| Due. But contrariwiſe, 1n aroweP 
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aſe Men with much Difference and 
l-J Election, 1s good 3 for it maketh the 
n-Þ Perſons preferred more thankfull,and 
n | the reſt more officious , becauſe allis 
to | of favour. It 18 good Diſcretion not 
ie | to make too much of any Man at the 
a | firſt, becauſe one cannot hold out that 
In { proportion. To be governed ( as we 
0 f callit ) by one, 1s not fafez for k 
e | ſhews Softnels , and gives a freedome 
 f to Scandal and Dilreputation 3 for 
thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak 
ill of a Man immediately , will talk 
more boldly of thole that are ſo great 
with them, and thereby wound their 
Honour, yet to be diſtracted with ma- 
ny is worſe 3 for it makes Men to be 
of the laſt Impreſſion, and full of 
Change. To take Advice of ſome 
tew friends 1s ever Honourable 3 For 
Lookers on, many times, ſee more then 
Gamedfers, and the Vale bet diſcover- 
uh the Hill. There is little friendſhip 
In the World, and leaſt of all between 
Equals, which was wont to be magnt- 
hed, That that is, is between Su- . 


pe 
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' periour and Inferiour , whoſe For-[y 
tunes may comprehend the one theſs 
— a 


. N 

Of Suitours, a 

XLIX. 4 

MA ill matters and projets are 


undertaken , and private Smits IE 
do putrify the publick Good. Many | 5 
g00d matters are undertaken with I D 
bad minds; I mean not onely cor- | & 
rupt minds, but crafty minds that in- I V 
tend not Performance. Some em- [ l 
brace Sxits which never mean to deal |! 
effectually in them 5 but if they ſee | it 
there may be life in the matter by Il 
ſme other mean, they will be content | Þ 
towin a Thank, ortake a ſecond Re- | & 
ward, or at leaſt tomake uſe in the | 
mean time of the Snitonrs Hopes. t 
Some take hold of Sits onely for an | | 
Occaſion to croſs ſome other ; or to 
make an information , whereof they 
could not otherwiſe have a pr_ 

with 
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or-Iyithout care what become of the 
the(svit when that Turn 15 ſerved 3 or ge- 


nexally , to make other Mens bufineſs 
1 kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay , ſome undertake 
Svits with a full purpoſe to let them 
fall, to the end, to gratify the adverſe 
Party or Competitour. Surely there 


s in ſome ſort a Right in every 8ut 3 
Either a Right of Equity , if it be a 
Suit of Controverſy 3 or a Right of 
Deſert, if it bea 8x7t of Petition. If 
Aﬀection lead a Man to favour the 
Wreng Side in Juſtice, let him rather 
uſe his Countenance to compound the 
matter, then to carry it. It Atection 
lead a Man to favour the lefs Worthy 
n deſert , let him do it without De: 
praving or Diſabling the better De- 
ſerver. In S#its which a Man doth not 
well inderſtand , it 1s good to -refer 
them to ſome friend of Truft and 
Judgement that may report whether 
he may deal in them with Honours 
but let him chuſe well his Referenda- 
res, for elſe he may be led by the 
| Nole. 


PR 
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Noſe. Sxitoxrs are fo diſtaſted with 
Delays and Abuſes, . that plain deal. 


ing in denying to deal in Sx7ts at firſt, 
- and reporting the ſucceſs barely , and 
in Challenging no more Thanks then 
one hath deſerved, is grown not onely 
Honourable, but alſo Gracious. In 
Swits of Favour, the firſt Comming 
ought to take little Place 3 ſo far forth 
Conſideration may be had of his truſt, 
that if Intelligence of the Matter, 
could not otherwiſe have been had, 
but by him, Advantage be not taken 
of the Note , but the party left to his 
other Means, and in ſome fort Re- 
compenced for his Diſcovery. To be 
ignorant of the value of a Su7t is Sim- 
plicity ; as well 4s to be Ignorant of 
the Right thereof, is want of Conſci- 
ence. Secrecy in S#its1sa great Mean 
of Obtaining; for voycing them to be 
in Forwardneſs, may diſcourage ſome 
Kind of S#itors, but dothQuicken & 
Awake Others; but Timing of the 
Sit is the Principal. Timing, I fay, 
not onely in; reſpect of the Perſon that 

thould 
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ſhould grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe 
which are like to Crofle 1t. Let a Man 
in the choice of his Mean, rather choos 
the fitteſt Mean , then the Greateſt 
Mean 3 and rather them that deal fn 
certain Things, then thoſe that areGe- 
neral. The Reparation of a Denial, 
3 ſometimes Equall to the firſt grants 
fa Man ſhew himſelf, neither deject- 
ed, nor diſcontented : Iniquum petas, 
wt £quum feras, 18 a good rule, where 
a Man hath ſtrength of Favour : But 
otherwiſe a Man were better riſe in 
his $#zt 3 for he that would have ven- 
tured at firſt to have loſt the Sxitonr, 
will not in the Concluſion loſe both 
the S#itokr and his own former fa- 
your. Nothing is thought ſo calle a re- 
queſt to a great Perſon as his Letter; 
and yet, if it benot in a good Cauſe, it 
5 ſo much out of his Reputation. 
There are no worſe Inſtruments then 
theſe general Contrivers of Sxits 3 for 
they are but a kind of poyſon and in- 
tection to publick Proceedings. | 


of 


6 
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Of Studies. 
To 


ITadies (ſerve for Delight, for Orna- 
ment,& for Ability. Their chict uſe 
tor Delight is in Privateneſs and Re- 
tiring 3 for Ornament, is in Diſcourſe; 
and for Ability , 1s in the Judgement 
and Diſpoſition of Bufineſs. For ex- 
pert Men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars one by one; but 
the general Counſels , and the Plots, 
and Marſhalling of Afﬀairs come belt 
from thoſe that are Learzed, To ſpend 
too'much time in Studies, is Sloth; to 
uſe them too much for Ornament , 18 
Aﬀectation 3; to make Judgement 
wholly by their Rules, is the Humour 
of a Scholar. They perfe&t Nature, 
and are perfected by Experience 3 for 
Natural Abilities are like Natural 
Plants, that need Proyning by Stu), 
and Studies themſelyes do give forth 
Directions too much at large , except 
" they 
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they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty Men contemn Stxdes, Simple 
Men admire them, and Wiſe Men uſe 
them : for they teach not their own 
vſe, but that 15a Wiſedom without 
them, and above them won by Obſer- 
vation. Read not to Contradict and 
Confute., nor to believe and take'for 
granted , nor to find Talk and Dif- 
courſe, but to weigh and confider. 
80me Books are to be taſted, others to 
be ſwallowed , and ſome few to be 
chewed and digeſted 3 that is, ſome 
Fo-ks are to be read onely in Parts, 
others tobe read , but not curiously; 
and ſome few to be read wholly, and 
with Diligence and: Attention. Some 
Books alſo may be read by Deputy, 
and Extracts made of them by others: 
but that would be onely in the lefs 
important Arguments, and the mean- 
er Sort of Books, elſe diſtilled Books 
are like common diſtilled Waters, 
flaſhly things. Reading m: keth a full 
Man 3 Conference a Ready Manzand 
Writing an Exa&t Man, And there- 

tore 
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fore if a Man Write little, he had ncad 
have a great memory 3 it he Confer 
little, he had need havea preient Wit; 
and if he Read little, he had need 
have much cunning to ſeem to know 
that he doth not. Hiſtories make Men 
Wiſe, Poets Witty 3 The Mathema- 
ticks Subtil, Natural Philoſophy deep, 
Moral grave, Logick and Rhetorick 
able to contend. Abeunt Studia in 
Mores;, Nay there1s noStond or Im- 
pediment in the Wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit Studies : like as 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have ap- 
propriate Exerciſes. Bowling is good 
for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walk- 
ing forthe Stomack , Riding for the 
Head, and the like. So ifa Mans Wit 
be Wandring , let him $tudythe Ma- 
thematicks; for in Demonſtrations, it 
his Wit be called away never ſo little, 
he muſt begin again: If his Wit be 


not apt to diſtinguiſh or find ditferen- 


ces, let him Study the Schoolmen for 
they are Cy1mirni ſefores, If he be not 


apt 
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apt to beat over Matters, and to call 
up one thing to Prove and illuſtrat& 
another, let him Stzdy the Lawyers 
Caſes; lo every Defect of the Mind | 
may have a ſpecial Recelt. 


Of Fattion. 


LI. 


M4 have an Opinion not wiſe z 

That for a Prince to govern his 
Eſtate, or for a great Perſon to go- 
vern: his Preczedings, according to 
the reſpect of Fadions, is a principal 
part of Policy; whereas contrari- 
wiſe the chiefeſt Wiſdome is, either 
m ordering thoſe things which are 
General, and wherein Men of feyeral 
Fations do nevertheleſs agree, orin 
dealing with correſpondence to par- 
ticular Perſons one by one. But I ſay 
not,that the conſideration of F a&zoxs 
ls to be negle&ted. Mean Men in their 


Riling muſt adhere, but great Men 


that 
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that have Strength in themſelves, 

were. better to maintain themſelye; 
Indifterent and Neutral : Yet even 
in beginners to adhere ſo moderately, 

as he be a Man of the one Fadion, 
which 1s moſt patlable with the other. 

commonly giveth beſt way. The Low- 
er and Weaker FaGior 1s the firmer 
in Conjunction : And it 1s often ſeen, 
that a few that are Stitfe do tire out a 
greater number that are more Mode- 
rate. When one of the Fa@Gions 15 
Extinguiſhed, the remaining Subdi- 
videth : As the FaGF7ion between Ln: 
cullxs, and the reſt of the Noblesof 
the Senate (which they called Cpti- 
mites) held out a while againſt the 
FaGion of _—_— and Ceſar; but 
when the Senates Authority was pul- 
led down, Ceſar and Poxzpey loon 
after brake. The Fa&#ior or Party of 
Antonius, and Ofavianus Ceſar ar 


gainſt Brutus and Calſims held out 


hkewiſe for a time : But when Br#ts: 
and Caſſins were overthrown , then 


ſoon after Artonins and Oaviams 
bra 
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brake and ſubdivided. Theſe Exam- 
ples are of Wars, but the ſame hold- 
eh in private FaGions: Andthere- 
fore thoſe that are Seconds in Fad: 
or, do many times, when the Fad;- 


, {in ſubdivideth, prove principals; but 
- Jmany times alſo they prove Ciphars 


and Caſheer'd. For many a Mans 
Strength 1s in oppoſition; and when 
that faileth, he groweth out of ule. 
[tis commonly ſeen, that Men once 
paced , take in wirh the "contrary 


* I fa77o07n to that, by which they enter, 


thinking belike that they have the 
firſt Sure, and now are ready for a 
new Purchaſe. The Traytourin Fa- 
Gon lightly goeth away withit : For 
when Matters have ſtuck long in 
Ballancing, the winning of ſome one 
Man caſteth them, and he getteth all 
the Thanks. The even Carriage be- 
tween two FaG#ions proceedeth not 
alwayes of Moderation, but of a 
Trueneſs to a Mans ſelf, with end to 
make uſe of both. Certainly in Ttaly 
they hold it a little ſuſpe& in Popes, 
when 
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when they have often in their mouth 


Padre commune, and take it to be a 
Sign of one that meaneth to referre 
all to the greatneſs of his own Houle, 
Kings had need beware how they ſide 
themſelves, and make themſelves a 
of a FaGior or Party : For Leagues 
within the State are eyer pernicious 
to Monarchies; for they raiſe an Ob- 
ligation , Paramount to Obligation 
of Sovereignty, and make the King, 
Tanqtam unus ex nobis 5 as was tobe 
ſeen in the League of France. When 
Fations are Carried too high, and too 
violently, itis a ſign of Weakneſs 
Princes, and much to the prejudice 
both of their Authority and Buſineks, 
The motions of Fa&iors under Kings 
ought to be like the motions (as the 


Afrongmers ſpeak) of the Inferiouf 


Orbs, which may have their prope! 
motions, but yet {till are quietly car- 
ried by the Higher motion of Primun 
Mobile, 
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Of Ceremonies and Reſpetls. 
LIT. 
LE that is onely Real had need 


have exceeding great parts of 
Vertue 5 as the Stone had need to be 
Rich that is ſet without Foil. But if - 
a Man mark it well, it is in-praiſe and 
commendation of Men, as it is 1n 
Gettings and and Gains; For the 
Proverb is txue, That light Gains 
makes heavy Purſes; tor light Gains 
come thick, whereas great come but 
now and then. So it is true, that ſmall 
Matters win great Commendation , 
becauſe they are continually in uſe, 
and in note 3 whereas the occalionof 


any great Vertue cometh but on Fe- 


{tivals. Therefore it doth much adde 
to a Mans Reputation , and 13,-(as 


Queen Tſabe/a ſaid ) Like perpetual 


| Letters Commendatory, to have good 


Forms: To attain them, it almoſt 


ſuficeth not to deſpiſe them ; for ſo 


Q (hail 
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fhall a Man obſerve them in others : 


And let him truſt himſelf with the 
reſt. For if he labour too much to 
Expreſs them , . he . ſhall loſe their 
Grace, which i is to be Natural and 
Unaffeted. Some Mens Behaviouris 
like a Verſe, wherein every Syllable 
1s meaſured. How can a Man com- 
prehend great Matters, that breaketh 
his Mind too much to ſmall Obſerya- 
tions? Not to uſe Ceremonies at all, 
isto teach others not to uſe them a- 
gainz and ſo diminiſheth Reſpect to 
himſelf :- Eſpecially they be not to be 
omitted to Strangers and formal Na- 
tures : But the Dwelling upon them, 
and Exalting them above the Moon, 
1s not onely tedious, but doth dimt- 
niſh the Faith and Credit of him that 
ſpeaks. And certainly there is a kind of 
conveying of Etffectual and Imprint: 
ing Paſtions amongſt Complements, 
which 1s of ſingular uſe, if a Man can 
hitupon.it. Amongſt a Mans Peers a 
Man tha!l be ſnare of Famiharity: 
and therefore it is good a _ t9 
ee 
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| keep State. Amonglt a Mans Inferi- 


-caſion of Society , maketh himſelf 


curious in obſerving Times and O»- 
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ours one ſhall be fuxe of Reverence 3 
and therefore it is good a little to be 
Familiar. He that is too muchin any 
thing, ſo that he giveth another oc- 


cheap. To apply ones ſelf to others 
is g00d, ſo it be with Demonſtration, 
that a Man doth it upon Regard, and 
not upon Facility. It is a good Pre- 
cept generally in Seconding-another, 
yet to adde ſomewhat of ones own : 
As if you would grant his Opinion, 
let it be with ſome Diſtin&tion : it 
you will follow his Motion, let it be 
with Condition 3' if you allow.-his 
Counſel, let it be with alledging fur- 
ther Reaſon. Men had need beware 
how they be too perfe& in Comple- 
ments: For be they never fo ſuftici- 
ent otherwiſe, their Enyyers will be 
ſure to:give them that Attribute, to - 
the Diſadvantage of their greater 
Vertues. It is loſs alſo in bulinels to 
be too full of Reſpe&#s, or to be teo 
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' portunities, Solamor faith , He' thet 
" corfidereth the mind ſhall not Sowe, 
and he that looketh to the Clouds ſhall 
rot Reap. A Wife Man will make 
_ more Opportunities then he finds, 
Mens Behaviour: ſhovld be 'like their 
Apparel, not 't0o- Strait , or point 
Device, but free for Exerciſe or Mo- 
tion. | 


i 
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Wi | Of Praiſe . 
L111. 


Raiſe is the Reflection of Vertue 
but it is as the Glaſs or Body which 
giveth the Reflettion.-'Tt it be from 
the common People, it is commonly 
Falſe and Naught, and rather follow- 
eth Vain Perſons then Vertuous. For 
the common People vnderſtand not 
many excellent Vertues: The lowelt 
Vertues draw Praiſe from them, the 
middle' Vertues work in them Aſto- 
niſhment or Admiration, but - the 
: 10h al, 
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higheſt Vertues they have no Senſe or 
Perceiving at all but Shewes and 
Species wvirtutibus fimiles ſerve beſt 
with them. Certainly Fame 1s like 
River, that beareth'up things Light 
and Swoln,and drowns things Weigh- 
ty and Solid : But if Perſons of Qua- 
lty and Judgement concurre, then it 
is, (as the Scriptufe ſaith) Nower bo- 
mum in5tar uneuenti fragrantis. It fil- 
leth all round about, and will not ea- 
lly away : For the Odours of Oynt- 
ments are more durable then thoſe of 
Flowers. . There be | ſo many. falſe 
points of Praiſe, that a Man may 
juſtly hold it a Suſpe&. Some Praiſes 
proceed meerly of Flattery; and if 
he be an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
tave .certatn, common Attributes , 
which may,ſerve every Man : If he 
be a cunning, Flatterer, he will fol- 
low the. Arch: Flatterer, which is a 
Mans {elf : And wherein a Man think- 
eth beſt of himſelf, therem the Flat- 
terer wall uphold him-moſt 3 but if 
be be an impudent Flatterer, look 
O 3 Whercin 
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wherein a Man 1s Conſcious to him- 
{elf that he'is moſt DefeGtive, and is 
moſt- out-of Countenance in himſelf, 
_ thatwill the Flatterer Entitle him to 
perforce, Sprer2 Conſcientit. Some 
Praiſes come of good Wiſhes and Re- 
ſpects, which is a form due in Cavili- 
tyto-Kings and great Perſons, Lax- 
_ dandy” precipere, When by relling 
Men what they are, they repreſent 
 tothem what they ſhould be. Some 

Men are Praiſed maliciouſly to their 
Hurt, thereby to ſtir Envy: and Jea- 


lonſie towards them, Peſſrzmnm genur 
JHiHLICOYUI [anilertium. inſomuch as: 


It was a Proverb among(t the Grecz- 
ans; that He that was praiſed to his 
Hurt ſhould have a Puſh riſe upon his 
Noſe ; as we ſay, That aBliiter will 


riſe upon ones Tongue that tells a Lye. | 


Certainly moderate Praiſe, uſed with 
Opportunity, and not Vulgar, 1s that 
which doth the good. Solomor laith, 
He that Praiſeth his Friend aloud, Ri- 
fing Early, it ſhall be to hins no better 
then a Curſe, Too much magnifying 
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of Man or Matter, doth irritate Con- 
tradiction, and \procure Envy and 
Scorn. To Praiſe a Mans ſelf cannot 
be Decent, except it bein rare Caſes; 
But to Praiſe a Mans Office or Pro- 
feſſion, he may do it with good 
Grace, and with a kind of magnani- 
mity. The Cardinals of Rowe, which 
are Theologues, and Fryars, and 
School-men, have a Phraſe of nota- 
ble Contempt and Scorn towards Ci- 
vil buſineſs : For they call #11 Tem- 
poral Buſineſs, of Wars, Embaſlages, 
Judicature, and other Employments, 
Shirrerie, which is Under-Sheriffries 5 
as if they were but Mattews for Un- 
der-Sheriffs and Catchpoles 3 though 
many times thoſe Wnter-Sheriffries 
do more good then' their 'High Specus 
lations. 'Saiht 'Pa#!, when! he boaſts 
of himſelf, -he' doth 'oft' interlace; 7 


ſpeak like a Fool 5 but ſpeaking of his 


Calling, he ſaith, Magnificabo Apo- 


ſtolatnm meun. 
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Of Vain-Glory. 
LFII. 


J! was prettily deviſed of #ſop. The 
* Fly fate pon the Axle-Tree of the 
Chariot-Wheel, and ſaid, What a Duſi 
 &@o T raiſe ? Soare there ſome Vain 
Perſons, that whatioeyer goeth alone, 
or moveth upon greater Means , if 
they have never fo little Hand in it, 
they think it 1s they that carry it, 
They that are Gloriovs muſt needs be 
FaGioas; for all Bravery ſtands up- 
02 Compariſons. They mult needs 
be Yielent, to make good their own 
Vaunts, Neither can they be Secret, 
and therefore not Effe&ual 3 but ac- 
cording to the French Proverb, Beau- 
coup de Bruit, pen de Fruit, Much 
Bruit, little Fruit. Yet certainly 
there is uſe of this Quality in Civil 
Afﬀairs. Where there is an Opinion 
and Fame to be created, either of 


Vertue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are 
good 
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good Trumpeters. Again, as Titus 
Livias noteth in the Caſe of Antio- 
cus, and the #tolians, There are 
ſometimes great Effet s of Croſs Lies - 
Asif a Man that Negotiates between 
two Princes, to draw them to joyn in 
a War againſt the third, doth extol 
the Forces of either of them above 
meaſure the one to the other : And 
ſometimes he that deals between Man 
and Man, raifeth his own Credit with 
both, by pretendingigreater Intereſt 
then he hath in either. And in theſe 
and the like Kinds it often falls our, 
that Somewhat 1s produced of No- 
thing :. For Lies are ſufficient to breed 
Opiniqn, and Opinion brings on Sub- 
ſtance. In Military Commanders and 
Souldiers, Yain-Glory is an Ellential 
Point : For as Iron ſharpens Tron, fo 
by Glory one Courage ſharpneth ano- 
ther. ., fo Caſes of great Enterpriſe, 
upon Charge and Adventure, a Cum- 
polition of Glor:oxs Natures doth put 
Life into Buſineſs; and thoſe thut are 
of Solid- and Sober Natures have 
Os5 more 
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more of the Ballaſt then of the Sail. 
In Fame' of Learning the Flight will 
be flow, without ſome Feathers of 
OStentation. Oui de contemnendl 
Gloria Libros ſcribunt, Nomen ſunn 
inſcribunt. Socrates, Ariffotle, Galen 
were Men full of OfFertation. Cer- 
tainly Yain-Glory helpeth to perpe- 
puate a Mans memory ; and Vertue 
was never ſo bcholding to Humane 
Nature, as it received his due at the 
Second Hand. Neither had the Fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundns 
born her Age ſo well, if it had not 
been joyned with ſome Yarity in 
themſelves; like unto Varniſh, that 
makes Seclings not onely Shine; but 
Laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Yain-Glory, I mean not of that 
property that Tacitus doth attribute 
to Mucianits,” Omnium que dixerat, 


| feceratque, Arte quadam OStentator © 


For that proceeds not of Yarity, but 
of Natural magnanimity and Diſcre- 
tion : And in ſome Perſons 1s not one- 
ly Comecly, but Gracious, For Excu- 
fations, 
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tions , Ceſſions, Modeſty it ſelf well 


Governed, are but, Arts of Oitertati- 
on. And amongſt thoſe Arts, there 


-none better then that which Pliniams 


Secundus ſpeaketh of , which 1s to be 
liberal of Praiſe and Commendation 
to others, in that wherein a Mans ſelf 
hath any PerfeCtion. For, faith'P/ing 
yery wittily , I” commending another 
you do your ſelf Right; For he that 
you commend. zs cither Superiour to you 
in that you commend, . or Inferionr, If 
be be Inferiour, if he be to be commend- 
ed, you much more; If he be Sxperi- 
our, if be be not to be commended, you 
much leſs Glorious. Men are the Scorn 
of Wife Men, the Admiration of 
Fools, the Idols of Paraſites, and the 
flayes of their own Vaunts, 
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Of Honour and Re- 


putation. 


LY... 


He Winning of Hewoxy is but the 

Revealing of a Mans Vertue and 
Worth without Diſadvantage. For 
ſome in their Actions do Woe and At- 
fect Homonr and Reputation ; which 
Sort of Men are commonly much talk- 
ed of, but inwardly little admired, 
And ſome. contrariwiſe, darken their 
Vertue in the ſhew of it , -fo as they 
be undervalucd in Opinion. If a Man 
perform that which hath not been at- 
tempted before , or attempted and 
given over, or hath been atchieved , 
but not with ſo good Circumſtance , 
he thall purchaſe more Horozr , then 
by eficting a matter of greater Difh- 
culty or Vertue, wherein he 1s but a 
follower. If a Man ſo temper his A- 
tons, as in ſome ons of them, he doth 
CONn* 
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content every Faction or. Combinati- 
on of People, the mulick will be the 
fuller. A Man 1s an ll Huſband of his 
Honour that entreth into any Action, 
the Failing wherein may diſgrace him 
more, then the carrying of it through 
can Honour him. Honoxr that 1s gain- 
ed and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt Reflection 3 like Diamoudl 
cut with Faſcets. And therefore 4eta 
Man contend to excell any Competi- 
tours of-his in Hozozr,in Out-ſhouting 
them , 1f he can, in their own Bowe. 
Diſcreet Followers and Servants help 
much to AKeputation : COmmis Fama s 
DomeSticis emanat. Envy, W 'hich 1s 
the Canker gf. Honour, \is beſt extin- 
ouiſhed by declaring a Mans ſelf in his 
Ends, rather to ſeek merit then Fame; 
and by attributing a Mans Succeſles 
rather to,,Divine Providence and Fe- 
licity,' then to his own, Vertue or Po- 
licy. The true A 44 Le of the De- 
orees of Sovercign Hongur are theſe. 
In the firſt Place are Conditores Impe- 
riorum.,, F onnders, of States and Com- 
m0us 


*, 
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m0n-wealths; ſuch as were Rownly, 
Cyrus, Ceſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. In the 
ſecond Place are Legis-latoris , Law- 
givers which are alſo called ſecond 
Founders, or Perpetni Principes , be- 
cauſe they govern by their Ordinan- 
ccs after they are gone; ſuch were 
Lycurgis, Solon, Juitinian, Edgar, 
. Alphonſis of Caitile the Wiſe, that 
_ madethe Szete Patridas. In the third 
Place are Liberatores , or Salvatores; 
ſuch as compound the long mileriesof 
Civil Wars, or delivertheir Countreys 
from Servitude of Strangers or Ty- 
rants; as Auguſi#s Ceſar, Veſpaſianue, 
Aurelianws, Theodoricus , King Henry 


the 7. of England K. Henry the 4. of 


France. Inthe Fourth Place, are Pro- 
paeatores or Prepugnatores Imper 
ſuch as in Honourable Wars enlarge 
their Territories, or make noble de. 
fence againſt Inyaders. And in the laſt 
Place,are Patres Patrie, which reigne 
juſtly , and make the times good, 
wherein they live. Both which laft 


Kinds need no Exawples, they are in 
ſuch 


— 
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ſuch Number. Degrees of Hoxoxr in 
Subjects are 3 Firſt, Participes Cura- 
1441, thoſe upon whom Princes do dif- 
charge the greateſt Weight of their 
Atfhirs, their Kight Hands as we call 
them. The next are Duces be/{;, great 
Leaders , ſuch as are' Princes Lieute- 
nants,, and do them notable Services 
inthe Wars. The third are Gratioff , 
Favonrites,lueh as need not this ſcant- 
Ing , to be Solace fo the Sovereign ; 
and Harmleſs to the People. And the 
fourth Negotizs ' Pares, ſuch as have 
great Places under Princes, & execute 
their Places with Suthciency. There 
Is an Honour hkewiſe which may be 
ranked amongſt the Greateſt , which 
hapneth rarely, that is, of ſuch as ſa- 
crifice themſelves to Death or Danger 
for the Good of their Conntry': as was 
MN, Regnulze, and the two Deciz. 


oj 
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LVI. 


© ws 


JÞ4ges ought to remember , that 
their Office js Jas dicere , -and not 
Jas dare; To Interpret Law, and not 
to Make Law, or Give Law. Elſe will 
it be like the Authority claimed by 
the Church of Rome, which under pre- 
text of Expoſition of Scripture , doth 
not ſtick to Adde and Alter , and to 
ronounce that which they do not 
find 3 and by Shew of Antiquity tq 
mmtroduce Novelty. Judges qught tg 
be more Learned-then Witty ; .more 
Reverend then Plaaltble , and more 
Adviſed then Confident. Above all 
things Integrity, is their Portion and 
proper. Vertue::; Curſed. (faith, the 
Law) zs he that removeth the Land- 
mark, The Miſlaier of a Acer Stone 18 
to blame; bur it is the Unjuſt Judge 
that isthe Capital Remover of Land- 
marks, when he defineth amils of 
Lands 
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Lands and Property. One foul Sen-, 
tence doth more hurt then many foul 
Examples : forthele do:but corrupt 
the Stream , the other corrupteth the 
Fountain. So faith Solomon, F ons tur, 
bats, & Vena corrupta, eff Juſtine ca- 
dens in canſa ſua coram Adverſario, 
The Office of Jzdges may have rete- 
rence unto the Parties that ſue, unto 
the Advocates that plead, anto the 
Clerks and MiniSters of JuStice un- 
derneath them, and to the Sovererge 
or State above them. | 
. Firſt, for the Caſes or Parties that 


fue. There be ( faith- the Scripture.) 


that turn Tudgement into Wormwood 3 
And ſurely there be alſo that turn it 
into YVizeger; for injuſtice maketh it 
bitter, and delayes makeit ſour. The 
principal Duty of a, Judge is to ſnp- 

preſs force and fraud, whereof force 
5 the more pernicious. when it is O- 
pen, and fraud when it is Cloſe and 
Diſguiſed. Adde thereto Contentious 
Suits, Which ought tobe ſpewed out 
as the Surfer of Courts. A Judge 
ought 
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- ought to prepare his Way to a Juſt 
Sentence, as God ufeth to prepare kis 
Way by Raifing Valleys , and Taking 
down Hills : Sowhen there appeareth 
on either {ide an high Hand , violent 
Proſecution, cunning Advantages ta- 
ken, Combination , Power, Great 
Counſel, then is the Vertue ofa Judge 
ſeen, to make Inequality Equal , that 
he may plant his Judgement as upon 
aneven Ground. @nz fortiter emun- 
git, elicit ſanguinem; and where the 
Wine-Preſs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harſh Wine that taſtes of the Grape- 
ſtone. Judges muſt beware of hard 
| Conſtructions,and ſtrained Inferences; 
for there is no worſe Torture then the 
Torture of Laws, ſpecially in'caſe of 
Laws penal, they ought to have care 
that that which was meant 'for Ter- 
rour, be not turned into Rigour, and 
that they bring not upon the People 
that Showre whereof the Scripture 
ſpeaketh, Plyet ſuper eos Laqueos « for 


penal Laws prefled-are' a Showre of 


Snares upon the People. TROTNY 
ct 
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let Penal Laws, if they have been 
Sleepers of long, or if they be grown' 
infit for -the preſent Time , be by 
wiſe Judges confined in the Execution, 
Iudicis Offtcium eſt, ut Res, ita Tem- 
ora Rerum', &c. In Canſes of Life 
ind Death Judges ought (as far as the 
Law permitteth)1n Juſtice to remem- 
ber Mercy 3 and to caſt a ſevere'Eye 
upon the Example, but a merciful 
Eye upon the Perſon. bo 
' Secondly, For the Advocates and 
Connſel . that plead :* Patience and 
Gravity of "Hearing 'is an Effential 
part of Juſtice, and anover-ſpeaking 
Judge is no well tuned Cymbal. Tt 1s 
no Grace to a F#dge, firſt to find that 
which he might have heard in due 
time from the Bir, or to ſhew Quick- 
neſs of Conceit in 'Cutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel too ſkort, or to 
prevent Information by Queſtions, 
though , pertinent. The parts of a 
Judge in Hearing are four: To dire& 
the Evidencez To moderate Length, 
Repetition,orlmpertinency of Speechz 
To 
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To Recapitulate, Select, and Collate 
the material points of that which hath 
been faid; and To give-the Rule or 
Sentence. Whatfoever is above theſe, 
15 too much 3 and proceedeth either 
of Glory and Willingneſs to Speak, 
or of Impatience to Hear,orof Short- 


neſs of Memory,or of want of a Staid 


and Equal Attention. It is-a ſtran 


thing to ſce, that the boldneſs of 44- 


vocates ſhould prevail with Judges; 
whereas they thould imitate God in 


whole Seat they. fit , who repreſſeth, 
the Preſurmptuons, and giveth Grace to 


the Jet But it is more ſtrange, 
that Juages ſhould have noted Fa- 


youritesz Which cannot but cauſe 


multiplication of Fees, . and ſuſpicton 
of by-ways; There is due from the 
Judge to the Advocate ſome Com: 
mendation and Gracing, where Casſes 
are well Handled, and fair Pleaded; 
eſpecially towards the Side which 
obtaineth not : For that upholds in 


the Client the Reputation of his Courr 


cel,and beat down in him the Conceit 


of 
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of his Cauſe, Thereis likewiſe due to 
the Publicka Civil Reprehenſion'ef 
Advocates, where there appeareth 
Cunning Counſel, Groſs Neglect, 
Slight Information , Indiſcreet Pref- 
ſing, or an Over-bold Defence. Ard 
let not the 'Conrcel at the Bar chop 
with the Judge, nor wind himſelf ins 
to the Handling of the Caxſe anew, 
after the Judge hath declared his 
Sentence : But on the other fide, Let 
not the Judge meet the Carſe half 
way, nor give occaſion to the Party 
tolay, His Conncel or Proofs were not 
heard. 

Thirdly, For that that concerns 
Clerks and Miniffers, The Place of 
Ftice is an Hallowed Place; and 
thereforenot onely the Bench, but the 
Foot-pace, and Precincts, and Pur- 
priſe thereof ought to be preſerved 
without Scandal and Corruption. 
For certainly Grapes (as the Scripture 
ſaith) will not be gathered of Thorns 
or Thiftles;, neither can Jxifice yield 
ber Fruit with Sweetneſs amongſt the 
Briars 
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Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poli ing Clerks and MiniSters, The 
Attendance of Courts 1s ſubje& to 
four bad Inſtruments : Firſt, Certain 
Perſons that are Sowers of Suits, 
which make the Court ; Swell, and 
the Countrey Pme. The ſecond fort 
is, Of thoſe that engage Courts in 


_ - Quarrels of Juriſdiction, and are not 


truly Amici Curie,but Paraſiti Curie, 
in pufting a Court up beyond. her 
lara tor their own Scraps and 
Advantage. The third ſort is, Of 
thoſe that may be accounted the 
Left Hands of Courts ; Perſons that 


are full of Nimble and Siniſter Tricks Þ $ 


and Shifts, whereby they pervert the 
plain and Direc Courſes of Courts, 
and bring Juſtice into Oblique Lines 
and Labyrinths. And the fourth 1s, 
The Poler and Exacter of Fees,which 
juſtifies the common Reſemblanceof 
the Corrts of Juice to the Buſh, 
whereunto while the Sheep flies for 
Defence in Weather, heis ſure to loſc 


part of his Fleece. On thc other (ide, 
an 
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an Ancient Clerk, Skilful in Preſidents, 
Wary in proceeding,and Underſtand- 


ing in the Buſineſs of the Court, isan 


excellent Finger of a Court, and doth 
many times point the way to .the 
Juage himſelf. 

Fourthly, For that which may cons 
cern the Sovereign and Eifate. Judges 
ought above all to remember the 
concluſion of the Roman Twelve Ta- 
bles, Sabue populi Suprema Rex 3 and 
toknow, That Laws,except they be in 
order to that end, are but Things Ca- 
ptious, and Oracles not well Inſpired. 
Therefore it is an happy thing in a 
State, when Kings and States do of- 
ten Conſult with Jadges 3 and again, 
when Jzdges do often Conſult with 
the Kizg and State : The one, When 
there1s a Matter of Law intervenient 
In Buſineſs of State, The other, When 
there 1s ſome Confideration of State 
nteryenient in matter of Law. For 
many times the things deduced to 
Judgement may be Meum and Tunm, 
whea the Reaſon and Conſequence 
thereof 
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| thereof may Trench to point of E- 
ſtate. I call matter of Eſtate not one- 
ly the Parts of Soverezgrty, but what- 
ſoever introduceth any great Altera- 
tion, or Dangerous Preſident, or con- 
cerneth manifeſtly any great Portion 
"of People. And let no Man weakly 
- *conceive, that Juſt Laws and True 

| Policy have any antipathy : For they 
are like the Spirits and Sinews, that 
one moves with the other. Let Judges 
alſo remember, That Solorons Throne 
was ſupported by Lions on both ſides: 
Let them be Lions, but yet Lions un- 
der the Throne ; being Circumſpet, 
that they do not Check or Oppoſe 
any Points of Sovereignty. Let not 
Judges alſo be ſo Ignorant of their 
own right, as to think there 1s not left 
tothem, as a Principal part of their 
Office, a wiſe Uſe and Applicationot 
Laws, For they may remember what 
the ApoiZle faith of a greater Law 
then theirs, Nos ſcimms quia Lex bond 
eſt, modo quis ea ntatur Legitime. 


ofl. 
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Of eAvger. 
L VII. 


TO feek to extinguiſh Arger utter- 

ly is but a bravery of the Stoicks. 
We have better Oracles : Be Angry, 
but Sin 220t. Let not the Sun go dow: 
wor your Anger. Anger muſt be lt- 
mited and confined, both in Raceand 
Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the 
Natural Inclination and Habit To be . 
Angry, may be attempted and calm- 
ed. Secondly, How the particular 
motions of Azger may be repreſled, 
or at leaſt refrained from doing mit- 
chief. Thirdly, How to raiſe Azger, 


'or appeaſe Arger in another. 


For the firſt: There is no other 
way, butto Meditate and Ruminate 
well upon the EticCts of Anger, how 
It troubles Mans Life. And the beſt 
time to do this is, To look back up- 


on Azger, when the Fit is throughly 
over, Seneca laith wellz That Anger 


* 
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# like Ruine, which breaks it ſelf upon 
that it falls. The Scripture exhorteth 
us, To poſſeſs our Souls in Patience, 
Whoſoerver is out of Patience, 1s out 
of Poſſeſſion of his Soul. Men muſt 
| not turn Bees 

==-- Arimaſque in vulnere ponunt. 

Anger 1s certainly a kind of Baſe- 
neſs; asit appears well in the Weak- 
neſs of thoſe Subjets in whom it 
' Reigns,Children, Women,Old Folks, 
Sick Folks. Onely Men muſt beware, 
that they carry their Azger rather 
with Scora, then with Fear : So that 
they may ſeem rather to be aboyethe 
Injury, then below it, which is a thing 
eaſily done, if a Man will give Law 
to himſelf in it. 

For the Second Point. The Cauſes 
and Zfotives of Anger are chiefly 
three: Firſt, to be too Serſible of 
Hurt : Forno Man is 4zgry that feels 
not himſelf Hurt; and therefore ten- 
der 'and Delicate Perfons muſt needs 
be oft 4gry: They have ſo many 
things to trouble them, which mote 
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Robuſt, Natures have little ſenſe of. 
The next. is, the. Apprehenlion and 
Conſtruction of the Injury offered, 
to be 1n the Circumſtances thereof, 
full of Contempt. For Contempt is that 
which putteth an edge upon Azxger, 
as much or more then the Hurt it ſelf: 
And therefore when Men are Ingent- 
ous in picking out Circumſtances of 
Contempt, they do kindle their Anger 


much. Lafly, Opinion of the Touch 


of a Mans Aepxtation doth multiply 
and ſharpen Anger : Wherein the Re- 
medy is, that a Man ſhould have, as 
Conſalvua was wont to ſay,Telam Hono- 
ris Craſſzorem. But in all Refrainings 
of Anger, it is the beſt Remedy,.to 
win Time, and to make a Mans ſelf 
believe that the Opportunity of his. 
Revenge 1s not yet come 3 but that 
he foreſees a time.for it, and ſo to ſtill 
himſelf in the mean time, and re- 
ſerve it. 

To contain Anger from Aiſchief, 
though it take hold of a Man, there 
be two things, whereof you mult have | 
P 3 ſpecial | 
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ipecial Caution: The one of extreme 
Bitterneſs of Words; eſpecially if 
they be Aculeate and Proper : For 
Communia Maledie are nothing {6 
much. And again, That in Arger a 
 Manrevealno Secrets; for that makes 
him not fit for Society. The other, 
That you do not peremptorily break 
off in any buſineſs m a Fit of Anger; 
but howſoever you Shew Bittemeſs, 
do not 4# any thing that is not Re- 
vecable. 

For AKaiſmg and Appeaſing Anger in 
another : It is done chietly by Choo- 


| fing of Times, When Men are Fro- 
wardeſt and worſt Diſpoſed, to In- | 


_ cenſe them. Again, By gathering (as 
was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravate the Contempt; 
And the two Remedies are by the 
Contraries > The former, To take 
good Times, when firſt to relate toa 
Man an Arery Buline(s : Forthe firſt 
Impreſſion is much. And the other1s, 
To ſever as much as may be the Con- 


ſtruction of the Injury from the Pos 
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of Contempt; imputing it to Miſun- 
derſtanding, Fear, Paiſion, or what 
you will, 


a 
—__ 


Of Vicifcitnde of Things. 
LVIIL 


OL OMON faith, There 3s no new 

thing upon the Earth. So that as 
Plato had an Imagination, That al 
Knowledge was but a Remembrance; 
$0 Solomon giveth his Sentence, That 
all Novelty is but Oblivion : Where- 
by you may ſee, That the River of 
Lethe runneth as well above Ground, 


| as below. There is an abſtruſe Aſtro- 


loger that faith, 7fit were zot for two 
things that are conitant, (The one 3s, 
That the Fixed Stars ever ſtand at like 
diftance one from another, and never 
come wearer together, nor gofurther a- 


Jander; The other, That the Diurual 


Motion perpetually keepeth Time) no 


Individual wonld laſt one moment. 
FI Cer 
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Certain it 18,” T hat the Aatter is ina 
Perpetual Flax, 'and never at a Stay, 
The great Winding-Sheets that 'bury 
all things in Oblivien, are two 3 De- 
luges, and Earthquakes. As for Con- 
flagrations and great Droughts, they 
do not meerly Diſpeople , but De- 
ſtroy. Phaetors . Carre went but a 
Day : And the Three Tears Drought, 
in the time of Ekxas, was but particu- 
lar, and left People alive. ' Asforthe 
great Burnings by Lightnings, 'which 
| areoften in the Wefſt\Indies;> they are 
 . but narrow. But m the orher*two 
| Deſtructions, by Deluge and Earth- 
quake, it is furtherto be noted, That 
| The Remnant of People:which hap 
| to be Reſerved, are commonly Igno- 
| rant and Mountainbus Pebple, that 
| cangiveno Account of the Time paſt: 


| So that the Oblivion is all one, as if 


none had been left. If you conſider 
well of the People of the Weſt Indies, 


| it is very probable, that they area: 
| Newer, or Younger People, then the- 


| Pcople of the Old World. And it 1s: 


much 


tains are far higher rhen thoſe with us; 
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mueh more likely, that the Deſtru-- 
ion that hath heretofore been there,. 

was not by Earthquakes, (as the X-- * 
gyptian Prieſt told Solo, concerning: 
the Ifland of Atlantis , That it. was-- 
ſwallowed by an Earthquake) but ra- 
ther, that 1t was Deſolated by a par- 

ticular Deluge : For Earthquakes are 
ſeldome in thoſe Parts. But on.the- 
other fide, they have ſuch Powring 
Rivers, as the Rivers of Aſia, and 
Africk,, and Exrope are but Brooks to: 
them. Their Azdes likewiſe or Moun- 


whereby-itſcems, that the Remnants: 
of Generation of Men were in ſuch a: 
particular Deluge ſaved. As for the 
Obſervation that Machiavil hath, 
That the Jealovſre of SeFs doth much 
extingwiſh the Memory of things 3 
traducing Gregory the Great, that he 
did what in him Jay to extinguiſh all 
Heathen Antiquities. I do not finc 
that thoſe Zeals do any great Effetts 
nor laſt long; as it appeared in the 
Succeſſion of Sabinian, who dic 
P 4 Revive 
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Revive the former Antiquities, 
The 7Yiciſſetude or Mutations in the 
Superiour Globe are no fit Matter for 
this preſent Argument. It may be 
Plato's great Year,if the World ſhould 
laſt ſo long, would haye ſome Effe&; 
not In renewing the State of like In- 
..dividuals, (for that is the Fume of 
thoſe, that conceive the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies have_ more accurate Influences 
upon theſe things below, then indeed 
they have) but in Groſs, Comets out 
of queſtion have likewiſe Power and 
| Effet over the Groſs and Maſs of 
things: But they are rather gazed up- 
on, and waited upon 1h their Jour- 
ney, then wiſely obſerved in their 
Efiecs, ſpecially in their reſpeCtive 
Effects; that is, What kind of Comet 
for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion of the 
Beams, placiag in the Region of Hea- 
ven, or Laſting, produceth what kind 
of Effects. 

There isa Toy whichT have heard, 
nd I would not have it given over, 
but waited upon a little. They fay it 
Tt 
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is obſerved in the Low Conntreys, 
(I know not in what part) That 
every Five and thirty years, the ſame 
kind and Sute of Years and Weathers . 
comes about again, as Great Froſts, 
Great Wet, Great Droughts, Warm 
Winters, Summers with little Heat, 
ard the like; and they call it the” 
Prime. It 1s a thing I do the rather 
mention, becauſe computing back- 
wards, I have found ſome Concur« 
rence, 

But to leave theſe points of Natyre, 
and come to. Mex. The greateſt 7+ 
ciſetude of things amongſt Mem is, 
The Viciſſitude of SeFs and Religi- . 
0:5: For thoſe Orbs rule in Mens 
minds moſt, The Frue Religion 3s: 
built upon the Rock, the reſt are toſt 


upon the Waves of Time. To ſpeak 


therefore: of the Cauſes of new SeFr, 
and to give ſome Counſel concerning; 
them, as far as the Weakneſs of Hu- 
mane Judgement can give ſtay to io, 
great Revolutions. | 
When the Aeligion formerly re- 
P5 celvese. 
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ceived, it Rent by Diſcords; and 
when the Holineſs of the Profeſſours 
of Religion is Decayed, and full of 
Scandal, and withall the Times be 
Stupid, Ignorant, and Barbarous, you 
may doubt - the Springing up of 'a 
New Se&, if then alſo there ſhould 
ariſe, any extravagant and (trauge Spi- 
rit to make himſelf- Authour thereof, 
All which points held, when Aſfahomet 
publiſhed his Law. If a New Sed 
have not two properties, fear !t not; 
for it will not ſpread. The one 1s, The 
Supplanting or the Oppecting of Au- 
thority eſtabliſhed : For [nothing 18 
more popular then that. ' The other 
is, The giving Licence to Pleaſares and 
Voluptuous Life. For as for Specula- 
tive Hereſtes, (ſuch as were in Ancient 
Times the Arriars, and now the 4r- 
minians) though they work mightily 
upon Mens Wits, yet they do not pro- 
duce any great alterations in States, 
except it be by the help of Civil Oc- 
cafions. There be three manner of 
Plantations of New Se: By ' the 
Power 
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Power of S7gres and 7racles, by the 
Eloquence and Wiſedom of Speech and 
Perſwaſion , and by the Sword, For 
Martyrdomes, I reckon them amongſt 
Miracles,becauſe they ſeem to exceed- 
the Strength of humane nature : And 
Imay do the like of Sxperlative and 
Admirable Holineſs of Life, Surely: 
there is no better way to ſtop the Ri- 
ling of New Se&r and Schiſmrs, then to 
reform Abuſes., to compound the 
ſmaller Differences , to proceed mild- 
ly, and not with ——_— perſecu- 
tions, and rather to takeoff the prin- 
cipal Authours by winning and ad- 
vancing them , then to enrage them 
by Violenee and Bitterneſs. 

The Changes and Yiciſſitude in Wars 
are many, but chiefly in three things ; 
In the Seats or Stages of the Far; In 
the Weapons, and inthe 7anzer ofthe 
Condu®. Wars in ancient Time, ſee- 
med more to move from Eaſt to Weſt 
For the Perſrans, Aſſyrians, Arabicns, 
Tartars ( which were the Invaders ) 


were all Eaſtera People. It istrue,the 
Gaul 
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Garnls were Weſtern, but we read btit 
of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to 
Gal/o-Grecia, the other to Rome. But 

_ Eaffand Feit have no certain Points 
of Heaven, and no more have the 
Wars, either from the EaSt or WeSt a- 
ny Certainty of Obſervation. But 

Nerthand Sorthare fixed, and it hath 
ſeldome or never been ſeen , that the 
far Southern People have invaded the 
Northern, but contrariwiſe. Where- 
by it ismanifeſt , that the Northern 


more Martial Religion : be it in re- 
ſpect of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, 
or of the great Continents that are 
upon the Nerth, whereas the South 
Part , for ought that is known, 1s al- 
moſt all Sea 3 or ( which 1s moſt ap- 
parent ) ofthe Cold of the Northern 
Parts, which isthat , which without 
Aid of Diſcipline doth make the bo- 
pes hardeſt, and the Courage warms 
eſt. 
Upon the Breakizg and Shivering 
of a great State and Ewpire, you =P 
e 


Trad of the World is in nature the 
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t | be fure to have Pars. For great Em- 


D 
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pires, while they ſtand , do enervate 
2nd deſtroy the forces of the Natives 
which they have ſubdued, reſting up- 
on their own Protetting forces; and 
then when they fail alſo, all goes to 
ruine, and they become a Prey. So was 
itinthe decay of the Roman Empire z 
and likewiſe in the Empire of A4t- 
wmaign, after Charles the Great, every 
Bird taking a feather 3 and were not 
unlike to befall to $pazr., if it ſhould 


{| break. The =— Acceſſrons and Unis 


ons of Kingdemes do likewiſe ftir up 
Wars. For whena State grows to an 
Over-power, it is like a | __ floud 
that will be ſure to overflow. As it 


1 hath been ſeen in the States of Rozee, 


Tarkze, Spain, and others. Look when, 
the World hath feweſt Zarbarow Peo- 
ples, but ſuch as commonly will not 
marry or generate, except they know 
means to live; ( as itis almoſt every 
where at this day, except Tartary ) 
there is no danger of Inundations of 


People ; but when there be great / 


Shoals 
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Shoals of People which go onto popu- 
late without foreſeeing means of life 
and Suſtentation, it is of neceſlity that 
once inan Age ortwo they diſcharge 
a Portion of their People upon other 
Nations, whith the ancient Northerx 
People were wont to do by Lot, caſt- 
ing Lots what part ſhould ſtay at 
home, and what ould ſeek their for- 
tunes. When a Warlike State grows 
Soft and Effeminate, they may be ſure 
of a War - for commonly ſuch States 
_ are grown rich in the time of theit De- 
generating , and ſo the Prey inviteth, 
and their decay in valourencourageth 
a War: 

.- As for the Weapors,it hardly falleth 
under Ruleand Obſervation; yet we 


| ſeeeven they have Aetarns and Viciſ- | 
ſttudes. For certain it is that Ordinauce | 


was known: In the City of the 0x#- 
drakes in India , and was that which 
the Macedonians called Thunder and 
Lightning, and Magick. And it 1s 


well known that the uſe of 0rdinance 


hath been in China above Spoo.yeark 
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The Conditions of Weapons, and their 
improvement are 3. Firſt, The Fetch- 
ng afar off: For that out-runs the 
Danger, asit is ſeen in Ordzarce and - 
Muskets.' Secondly, The Strength of 
the Percuſlion, wherein likewiſe,0rd- 
rance do exceed all Arietations- and 
ancient Inventions. 'The Third is, 
The Commodious uſe of them ; as 
that they may, ſerve in all Weathers, 
that the Carriage may, be light! an 
manageable, and the like, ,, -; ,- {« 
For the Cordudt of the Wars atithe 
firſt Men reſted extremely upon Nam 
ber , they did put the Wars likewiſe 
upon Main Force and.Yaloxr , point- 
ing days for pitched fields, and ſo try- 
ing it out upon an even match3-'and 


| they were more 1gnorant in Aanging 


and 4Arrayirg their Battles, After they 
grew to reſt upon Naxeber, rather 
Competent then Vaſt , they grew to 
Advantages of Place , cunning diverſt< 
0x5, and the like; and they grew 
more {kiltu}l in the Orderize of their 
battels. 

In 
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In the Youth of a State Army do 
fAlourifh 3 in the Middle Age of a State 
Learning, and then both of them to- 
gether for a time : In the Declining 
Age of a State, Mechanical Arts and 
Aderchawdize. Learnine hath his in- 
fancy when it is but beginning,and al- 
moſt Childiſh 3 then his Youth, when 
it is Luxuriant and Juvenile ; then his 
Strength of years, when it ts Solid and 
Reduced : And laſtly his 0d Age, 
when it waxeth Dry and Exhauſt, 
But it isnot good to look tov long up- 
ontheſe turning Wheels of Viciſſctude, 
left we become giddy. As for the 
Philology of them, that is but a Circle 
of Tales, and therefore not fit for this 


Writing. 
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N Deliberatives the Point is 
what 1s Good, and what 1s 
Evil, and of Good what is great- 
e,and of Evil-what is leſs. + 

So that the Perſwaders La- 
bour is to make things appear 
Good or Evil, and that in High- 
cor Lower Degree; whictras 
it may be performed by True 
and Solid Reaſons, ſo it may be 
repreſented alſo by+ Colours; 
Populartties,and Circumſtances, 
which are of ſuch force, as they 
[way the ordinary Judgement 
ether of 'a weak' Man,- or of a 
wiſe Man;: not-fully and -coh- 
liderately (attending and pon- 
dering the matter.- Beſides their 
power toalter 'the nature of the 
_- Subject 


Subject in appearance, and fo |: 


to lead to Errour, they are of | 


no lels' ule to quicken and 
ſtrengthen the Opinions and 
Per{waſions which are true : for 


| Reaſons plainly delivered, and 


alwayes after one manner, eſpe- 


cially with Fine and Faſtidious. 


Minds, enter but Heavily and 
Dully ; whereas it they be Va- 
ried, and have more Life and 
Vigour put into them by theſc 
Forms and Inſinuations, they 
cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, 
and many times ſuddenly Wu 
the Mind to a Reſolution. Laſt 
ly, To make a true and faf 
Judgement, nothing can be ol 

reater Uſe and Detence to the 
Mind, then the Diſcovering and 


Reprehenſion of theſe Colour, 


ſhewuy]. 


& 


| 
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c 
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ſhewing .1n_ what. Cales "they 
Hold,and in w!:++ ch>y Deceive; 
ch as it Cc... ve done, but 
out of a- very univerſal Know. 
ledge of the Nature of things, 

ſo being petformed, -it ſo clear- 
«th Mans Judgement and Ele- 
Gion, as1t is the leſs apt to Slide 
into any, ] {ITOUL. "5 
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Capita Sectionum,, que in 
; Bol Malique Colorum Tabula 
 continentur. 


NUz Cetere Bantry: vel Sedje, ſe- 
cundas uranimiter deferhnt, cum 
| mgule principatum fibi'vindicent, Me- 
lior reliquis videtur. Nam prima 
gneque ex zelo videtur ſumere, ſecun- 
das auntem ex vero e& merito tribuere, 

2... Cujas excellentia, vel exuperan- 
tia Melor 5, id tots genere Melins. 

3. Bu0d ad Veritatem refertur , 
Majus oft, quam quod ad Opinionem. 
Modus autem &- probatio ejus, quod 
ad Opirionenpertinet, hac eft : ** ©n0d 
«© quzs, ft clam putaret fore, falurns 
* 207 eſſet. 

4. gnod rem integram ſervat, Bo: 
71m 5 quod” fine receptn eft, Malun. 
Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, impotenti 
gens eſt 5 potentia autem bonum. 
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| 
| 


5. Quod ex pluribus cdnStat, © 
diviſibilibus, eſt Majus, quam quod ex 
paxcioribus, & Magis Unum - nan 
omnia, per partes confiderata, major 
videntur 5 quare & plaralitas partinns 
Magnitudinem pre ſe fert. Fortis 
auters operatur pluralitas partinum, ſt 
Ordo abſit « nam inducit ſumilitudi- 
ncm Infiniti, & impedit comprehenſfi- 
onem. 

6. Cujus privatio bona, Malum < 
eujus privatio mala, Bonum. 

7. Quod Bono vicinum, Bounm © 
quod 4 Bono remotum, Malum. | 

8. Quod quis culp4 ſud contraxit, 
Majns Malum : quod ab externis im- 
ponitur, Minns Malnm. 

9. Qnod operd & virtute noitri 
partum eft, Majus Bonum : quod ab 
alieno beneficio, vel ab indulgentia 
Fortune, delatum eſt 5 Minus Bonun. 

10. Gradns Privationis major vVi- 
detur , quam gradus Diminutionis z 
&- rurſus gradus Tnceptionis major 
videtur, quam gradus Incrementi. 
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The Heads of the. Seftions of the 
Table of the Colours of Good and 
Evil, rendered into Engliſh, 
are as follow. 


Tnce all Parties , or Sets , chal- 

lenge the preemineace of the 
Firſt Place to themſelves; that, to 
which all the reſt with one conſent 
give the Second Place, ſeems to be 
Better then the others. For every one 
ſeems to take the Firſt Place out of 
zeal to it ſelf ; but to give the. Second 
where it is really due. 

2. That Kind is altogether bes? , 
whoſe Excellence, or Preeminencei 
beſt, 

3. That, which hath a relation to 
Truth, is Greater, then that which re- | 
ferrs to Opinion. But the Meaſure, 
and Trial of that , which belongs to 
Opinion ,-is this : © It is that, which 


4.z Man would not do, it he thought 
«cit 


« it would not be known. 

4. That, which keeps a Matter 
fafe, and entire, is Good ; but what is 
deſtitute and unprovided of a Re- 
treat, 18 Bad, For, whereas all Ability 
of Afting isGood , not to beable to 
withdraw one's ſelf, is a kind of Im-- 
potency. 

.- That , which conſiſts of more 
Parts, and thoſe Dzwiſeble , 1s Greater, 
and #ore One, then what is made up 
of fewer : for All things, whenthey: 
are looked upon piece-meal, ſeem: | 
Greatcr 5 whence alſoa Plurality of | 
Parts makes ſhew of a Bulk confide- 
rable. Which a Plurality of Parts ef- 
fects more ſtrongly , 1t they be in no 
certain Order : for 1t then reſembles 
an Infinity , and hinders the compre- 
hending of them. 

6. That, whoſc Privation ( or, the- 
Want of which ) isgood , 1s init ſelf 


' Evil + that, whoſe Privation ( or, the 


Want whereof ) 1s an Evil, isin it ſelf. 
Good, 
7. Whats near.to Good, is Good, 


Q3 what 


what is at diſtance from Cood, is Evil, 
9. That, which a Man hath procu-(P* 
red by his own Default, 15a Greater 
Miſchief ( or Evil ): that, which is 
Jayed on him by others,1s a Leſſer Evil, 
9. That, which 1s gotten by our 
own Pains and Induſtry , is a Greater 0 
_ Good: that, which comes by ano-f , 
ther Mans Courtefie , or the Indul- 
gence of Fortune 1s a Leſſer Good. 
10. The Degree of Privation 
ſcems Greater , then the Degree of 
Diminution : and again, the Degree 
ct Inception ( or Beginning ) leems 
Greater, then the Degree of Increaſe, 
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»JOfthe Colours Cor Apparan- 
(| ces ) of Good and Evil; and 


I-J their Degrees, as Places of Per- - 
ſwaſion ,' and Diſſwaſon, and | 


il, 
U- 


er 


their ſeveral Fal/axes, and - 
f the Elexchs of them, 
6 


$ | | 
; a cetere Partes, vel See, ſecun- 


das unanimiter deferunt , cum 
fingule principatum fibi vindicent , 
Melior reliquis videtur. Nam pri- 
-2145 qQueque ex zelo videtur ſumere; 
ſecundas autem ex vero CG merito 
| - tribuere. Fhat 15, 


_— all Parties, or Sects, challenge 
the Preeminence 'of [the Firse- 
; Place to themſelves 3 that, te: 

which all the reſt with one conſent: 


Q 4 give 
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give the Second Place, ſeems to be 
Better then the others. For every 
one ſeems to take the Firs? Place 
out of zeal ta it felf, but to give 


_ the Second whereitis really due. 


MO Cicers went about to prove 
JS the Sect of, Academcks , 
ZJ) which ſuſpended all A/eve- 
—-” ratio, for.to be the be#, 
<« For, faith he',. aſk a $2oick;, which 
*« Philoſophy is true, he will prefer his 
* own : then aſk him, which ap- 
* proacheth (next ) the Truth, he 
&« will confeſs. the. Academicks. So 
«deal with the Epicure, that will 
© ſcant endure : the Stozck to be in 
* {ight of. him; ſo ſoon as he hath 
| © placed himſelf, he will place the 4- 
| © cademicks next him. 
| ©$o, ifa Prince took divers Com- 
etitours to a place, and examined 
|. them ſeverally, whom next themſelves 
| they would rareſt commend 3 it were 
like the ableif man ſhould have the 
| moſtſecowd Voices,” i 2 70 
The 
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The Fallax of this Colour hapneth 
oft in reſpett of Exvy : formenare ac- 
cuſtomed, after themſelves , and their 
own Faſhion , to incline unto them, 
which are ſofteſt , and are /eaſt iz: their 
way, in deſpight , and derogation of 
them , that hold them hardes#? to it.. 
So that this Colour of 27eliority and 
Preeminence is of a {ign of Enervation. 
and Weakneſs. 


2, Cujusexcelentia, wel exuperan-- 
tia Melior ;, id toto genere Ale>- 
lis : Tharis, 

That kind is a/togethcr Beſt , whoſe: 
Excellence, or Preeminence 15> 


Beſt. 


A, Fpertaining to thisare the Forms:: 
Let us not wander in Generalities, 

Let #5 compare Particular with Parti= 
cnlar, &c. This Apparance , though: 
1t ſeem of ſtrength, and rather Logical. 
then Rhetorical, yetis very oft a Fal- 
lax. 
Sometimes; becauſe ſome: Things: 


Qs are 
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are in Kind very caſual; which , if 


they eſcape, prove excelent : fo that 
the Kd is inferiour , becauſe it is fo 
ſubject to peril ; but that, which is 
excellent, being proved, is ſuperiour, 
As the Bloſfom of March, and the 
Bloſſom of Aday, whereof the French 
Verſe goeth 3 


Burgeon de Mars enfans de Pa- 
ris : 
Si nx eſchape, iben vant dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of May is gene- 
rally better then the Bloſſom of 


March: and yet the beſt Bloſſom of | 


AMarchis better then the beſt Bloſſom 
of 1ay. 

Sometimes ; becaufe the Nature of 
fome Kinds is to be more equal, and 


more #ndifferext , and not to have ve- 


ry diſtant Degrees : as hath been 
noted in the warmer Climates, the 
People are general/y more wife; but 
in the Northern Climate , the Wits of 
chief are greater, So in many —_ 
1 
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cipline in War., ,: | 
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if the Matter ſhould be tried by Dxel 
between two Champions , the Viſtory 
ſhopld go'gn the oxe fide 3, and yet, if 
it were tried by the groſs, it would go. 
on the other fide. For Exce#excies go 
as it were by chance : but Kinds go 
by a more certain: Nature 5: as by. Df 


Laitly ; many Kinds Rive much 
Refuſe, which countervail that, which 
they haye exce//ext : and: therefore 
generally Metal is more precigusthen 
Stonezand-yet a Dremond io 15 NOTE Pre 
cious then Gold, 


99 


, rod ad Veritatem refertur, Mas 
jus eft, quam quod ad Opinis- 
nem. Modus auten & probatio: 
ejes, quod ad Opinienem pertz- 
net, hec eit + © Quod quis, (t 
6 cliee putaret fore, fadurnus now 


<efet -- Thats, 


That, which hath a relation. to 
Truth , is Greater , then that , 
which referrs to Opinion, Bur 


the 
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-  --  theMeaſure; and Trial of that, 
- -- whith belongs to"Opinidn, B 
OY ths sf © Tt is that, which a Man 
_ © -& would not do, ifhe thought | v 
A ba *It would not be KNOWN. tl 


| BY. che: Epicants "uy to has vroich if 

Felicity placed in Virtue 5 Thatit I c 
15 like the F elicity of a Plejer , who, 
if he were left of his Auditours, and 
their 4pp lanſe , would ſtreight be out 
of Heart ' nd Countenance ; and 
therefore they call VIRTUE Benun 
theatrale ; that is , 4 Stace-Good, 
But of Rzches the Poet ſaith , 


| Populus me ſivilat, 
. At mikiplendo : 1.6... 


© Me People hi/7 abroad, 
<'But I my ſelf <pplexd. 


And of Ple aſare, 


—_ eve ts 6s « © . 


J—_ "yr \ OY =« _ 


----Grataſub imo 
Gandia corde pre PINS , vonlin ſuns 
lato puderem + ile. 


* Your welcome Joys withiy let ſtt- 


«fled ly, 
£&« But 


£0 mm a9 
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<< But counterfeit abroad, a Mode- 

ſtie.* -- | 

The Fallax of this Colowr is lome- 
what ſubtil 3 though the Anſwer to 
the Example be ready. For Yirtwe 1s 
not choſen Propter anram:popularem, 
for the applauſe of the People : but 
contrariwile C Maxime omninn te- 
ipſum reverere , a Man ought to ſtand 
moſt in aw of himſelf) So as a Yirts- 
ox Man will be Virtuous in ſolztudz- 
xe, 1na Deſart,” and not onely in thea- 
tro, upon the Stage - though percaſe 
It will be more ſtrong by Glory and 
Fame; asan Heat , which is doubled 


{ by RefleFion. But that denieth the 


Suppeſttion, it doth not-reprehend the 
Fallax , whereof the reprehenſton is a 
Law, that Yertxe ( ſuch as ts joined 
with Labour and Conflict ) would 
not be choſen, but for Fame, and Opi- 
ion; 'yet it followeth not, that the 


ebicf_ Motive of the Election. ſhould 


not be rea}, and for zt ſelf; for Fame 


may be onely cauſa impulſiva, the in- 


p*Ving or urging Caulez and not cau- 


ſe 
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ſa coni7itnens, or efficiens, the conit;. 
tnting, or efficient Cauſe. As if there 
were two Horſes, and the one would 
do better without the Spur , then the 
other : but, again, the other with the 
8pxr would far exceed the doing of 
the former, giving him the Spxr alſo ; 
yet the /atter will be judged to be the 
better Horſe : and the Form, as to ſay, 
Tuſh, the life of this Horſe is but in the 
Spxr,will not ferve as to a miſe Judge- 
"ment : for, ſince the ordivary Initru- 
zent of Horſmanſhip is the Spxr , and 
that it 1s no matter of T*#pediment, or 
Burthen , the Horſe is not to be ac- 
counted the leſs of, which will not do 
well without the Spur , but rather the 
other 1s to be reckoned a Delzcacy, 
then a Yirtue. So Glory and Honour 
are the Sprs to Virtue: and, although 
Virtue would languiſh without them, 
yet ſince they be always at-band to at- 
tend Virtue, Virtue 1snot to be ſaid 
the leſs choſen for it ſelf; becauſe it 
needeth the Spur of Fame and Repu- 


tation. And therefore that Poſition, 
1. Ib Nos 


4 
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Nota ejws rei, quod propter Opinionem, 
e | & 01 propter Veritatem eligitur, hec 

di] ef 5 god quis, ſi clam putaret fore, fa- 
e de wor eſſet : ( That is , That The 

e | Mark of a Thing choſen for Opinion, 
f I] and not for Truth-ſake, is this; That 
2 

P 

| 


one would not do it, if be thought it 
would not be known ) 1s repre- 
hended. | 


4. Quod rem integram ſervat, Bo- 
num : quod ſine receptu eſt, Ma- 
lum. Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, 
impotentie genus eit : potentia 

J aunten bonum : That 1s, 
That, which keeps a Matter ſafe 
and entire, is Good + but what 
is deſtitute and unprovided of a 
Retreat, 1s Bad, For, whereas 
all Ability of Acting is Good, 
not to be able to withdraw ones 

ſelf, is a kind of Imppotency. 
Ereof Z#ſop framed the Fable of 
the two Frogs that conſulted to- | 
gether in the time of Drowth, ( when 
many 


A* 
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many Plaſhcs, that they had repaired 


to, were dry ) what was to be done : 
and the oze propounded to go down 
intoa deep We//; becauſe it was like 
the Water would not fail there ; but 
the other anſwered , Tea, but, if it do 
fail , how ſhall we get up again. And 
the Reaſon 1s, that Humane Aion 
arefo zrcertain, and ſubject to perils; 
as that ſeemeth the bei courle, which 
hath moſt paſſages out of it. Apper- 
taining to this Perſwalton; the Forms 
are 3 Ton ſhall engage your ſelf: on the 
other ſide, Tautum, quantum wvoles, ſu- 
mes ex fortune, i. &e. Take what Lot 
you will : or, Ton ſhall keep the matter 
in your own Hand, The Repreherſion 
of it is, That Proceeding and Reſolving 
in all ations 3s neceſſary. For, as he 
ſaith well 5 Notto reſolve x to reſolve: 
and many times it breeds as many Ne- 
cejjaties , and engageth as far in ſome 
other fort ., asto reſolve . So it 1s but 
the covetows Mans Diſeaſe tranſlated 
In power; for the covetows Man will 


enjoy nothing , becauſe he will wy 
$4 is 


—_ 
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his fu ſtore, and poſſebility to enjoy 
the more 3 ſo, by thzx Reaſon, a Man 
hould execute nothing , becauſe he 
hould be {till z#d7fferent, and at liber- 
tz to.cxecute any thing. Belides Ne- 
ceſſity and this ſame Ja&a ef? alea, or, 
once-having ca? the Dice, hath many 
times an advantage;: becauſe it a- 
waketh the powers of the Mind , and 
ſtrengtheneth Endeavour (' Ceteris 
pares,neceſſutate certe ſuperiores iifis:) 
which are able to deal with any o- 
thers, but 2245Zer theſe upon neceſ- 


ſty. 


5. nod ex. pluribus conStat , @ 
diviſebilibus , eSt Majms , quan 
quod ex paucioribas , &« magts 
Onum': nam omnina, per partes 
conſiderata , majora videntnr 5 
quare' &* Pluralitas partiunt 
Magnitudinem pre ſe fert, For- 
tins antem operatur Pluralitas 
partium, ſi Ordo abſit : nam in 
aucit fimilitudinem Tufiniti, OO 
1mpedit comprehenſions:; That is, 


That , 


_ — —_ 
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That, which conſiſts of ore Parts, 
and thoſe Diviſeble, is Greater, 
and zzore. Oe, then what is 
made up of fewer - for All 
Things , when they are looked 
upon pzece-meal, ſeem Greater; 
whencealſo a Plurality of Parts 
makes ſhew of a Bulk conſide- 
rable. Which a Plurality of 
Parts effects more ſtrongly , if 
they be in no certain Order - 
fot it then reſembles an 7nfinie 
#y, and hinders the compre- 
hending of them. 


6 Kor Colour ſeemeth palpable : for 
it is not Plurality of Parts, with- 
* out Majority of Parts, that maketh 
the Total Greater; yet nevertheleſs, 
it often carries the 44i2d away : yea, 
it deceiveth the Sexſe 3 as; it ſeemeth 
tothe Eye a ſkorter diſtance of Yay, it 
it be all dead and continued, then if it 
have Trees, or Buildings, or any other 
Marks, whereby the Eye may divide 
it, So when a great-monezed Man = 

jÞ 


I - 
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ſeveral CircumSances. And this ma- 


for, doth demonſtrate, that nothing 
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divided his Cheits, and Coyns, and 
Bags, he ſeemeth to himſelf richer 
then he was. And therefore the way 
to amplifie any thing, is to break it, 
and to make Anatomy of it in ſeveral 
parts, and to examineit according to 


keth the greater ſhew, if it be done 
without Order : for Confuſror maketh 
things »ifer more. And beſides, 
whatis ſet down by Order, and Divi- 


is left out,or omitted ; but al there : _ | 
whereas, if it be without Order, both 
the Mind comprehendeth leſs that, 
which is ſet down; and beſides 1t 
leayeth a ſuſpicion, as if #ore might 
be ſaid, then 1s expreſſed. 

This Coloxr deceiveth, if the Mind 
of him, that is to be perſwaded, do 
of it ſelf over-conceive, or prejudge of 
the Greatneſs of any thing : for then 
the breaking of it will make it ſeem 
leſs; becauſe it makes it to appear 
more according to the Truth. And 
therefore, if a Man be in Sic4zeſ7, or 
Pain, 


| 
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Pain, the time will ſeem longer with. 
out a Clock, or Hour-glaſs, then with 
it : forthe Mind doth valxe every 14- 
ment ; and then the Hour doth rather 
ſun up the Moments, then divide the 
Day. $0 in a dead Plain the Way 
ſeemeth the loxger 3 becauſe the Eye 
hath pre-conceived it ſhorter,then the 
Truth: and the fruitrating of that 
maketh it ſeem /orger,then the Truth, 
Therefore, if any Man have an over- 
great Opinion of any thing, then if 
another think; by breakzze it into ſe- 
veral Conſiderations, he fhall makeit 
ſeem greater to him, he will be de 
ceived, And therefore, in ſuch Caſes, 
it isnot ſafe to divide, but to extol 
the Entire ſtill zzz general. 

Another Caſe, wherein this Colour 
deceiveth,is, when the Matter broken, 
or divided, is not comprehended by 
the Senſe, or »2ade-at-once in reſpect of 
the diitfraFing or ſcattering of it: 
and: being Eztire, and not-divided, 1s 
comprehended. As an hindred Pound: 


in Heaps of ffve Pounds will ſhew 
mort, 
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wore, then in one groſs Heap : fo as 


« fthe Heaps be all upon o7e Table to be 


ſen at once; otherwiſe not. As Flows= 
ers, growing ſcattered in divers Beds, 
will ſhew wore, then if they did grow 
in oze Bed : ſo as all thoſe Beds be 


e Iwithin a Plot, that they be object 


brought in that help to piece them#p- 


to View at once 3 otherwiſe,not. And 
therefore ſez, whole Living lieth t0- 
cether 1m one Shire, are commonly 
counted greater-landed, then thoſe, 
whoſe Livings are diſperſed 5 though 
t be ##orez; becauſe of the zotice, 
and comprehenſion. 

A third Caſe, wherein this Coloxr 
deceiveth, which is not ſo properly a 
Caſe, or Reprehenſion, as Is a conner- 
Colour, being in effect as /arge as the 
Colonr it ſelf is, Ommis compoſitio in- 
aigentie cujuidam videtur efſe parti- 
ceps, That Every Compoſition ſeems 
partake of a certain Want:becauſe, 
If 'oze Thing would ſerve the turn, 
lt were ever beſt ; but it is the Defe@ 
and T»perfeFion of Things, that hath 


as 
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as it 1s ſaid, * Martha, 
Martha, attendis ad plu- 
rima, unun: ſufficit : that is, Martha, 
Martha, thou art troubled about mas 
ny thingsz one thing is ſufficient. $0 
likewiſe hereupon #ſop framed the 
Fable of the Fox and the Cat : where- 
in the Fox bragged what a #xmber of 
ſhifts, and devices, he had to get from 
the Hounds ; and the Cat ſaid, he had 
but oze, which was to cl;zz#be a Tree; 
which in proof was better worth, then 
all the reſt; whereof the Proverb 
grew, 
Multa novit pulpes.ſed Felis unum 
Magnum. 
Renard the Hounds to ſcape had 
{ſhifts not ſmall, 
Grimalkin onely one as good 
- asall. 
| Andin the Moral of this Fable, it 
comes likewiſe, to paſs, That 4 good 
fare Friend js a better help. at a pinch, 
then all the Stratagems and Policies of 
a Mans own Wit. Soit falleth out to 


be a common Errony, 1 In negotiating 3 
WhETEas 


*Luke 10.41,44 
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whereas Men have mzaxy Reaſons to - 
induce, or perſwade, they ſtrive com- 
monly to utter, and uſe them a// at 
once, which weakeneth them, For it 

argueth,as was ſaid, a zeedineſs ineve- 
ry of the Reaſons by i it ſelf, as if one 
did not truſt to ary of them, but fled 
from oxe to arother, helping himſelf 
onely with that. 

| Ef que non proſunt | ngula, multa 

1.1 JUOant. 

& And what help'd not alone be- 
« fore, 
© Doth help full well, when joyn'd 
© with 220re. 

Indeed ina ſet Speech in att A{ſexr- 
by;it'is expected, a Man ſhovld uſe af 
his Reaſons in the Caſe he handleth : 
but in private Perſwaſions 1t 15 always 
a'great Errour. 

A fourtkCaſe,whercin thisColowr may 
be: reprehendled, is in reſpect of that | 
fame-Y7s nnita fortior, = acknow- || 


lkedged ſtrength of an- united Power || 


according to the Twle of the FRENCH 


Krug, "__ when the Emperoar's Apr- 
at r baſſadowr 
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baſſadour had recited his Mafery 
* Stile at large, which conſfifteth of 
many Conntreys and Dominions, the 
FRENCH King willed His Chancel/onr, 
or other Miniifer, to repeat over 
FRANCE as many times, as the other 
had recited the ſeveral Dominions; 
intending it was equzvalert with them 
all, and more compaded, and wnited. 

There 1s alſo appertaing to this 
Colour another Point, why breaking of 
a Thing doth help it 3 not by wayof 
adding a ſhew of 24agnitnde unto it, 
but a note of Excelercy and Rarity : 
whereof the Forms are, Where ſhall 
you find fuch a Concurrence £ Great, 


but not compleat : for it ſeems a leſs. 


work of Natare, or Fortune, to make 
any thing in his kind greater ther or- 
dinary, then to make a ſtrange Com- 
poſition. Yet, if it be za#rowly eoult- 
dered, this Coloxr : will be reprehend- 


ed, orexcountered by imputing to al | 


Excellencies in Compoſitions a kind of 
Poverty, or (at leaſt) a Caſualty, Or 
- Jeopardy : for from' that , which 1; 
heh excellent 
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excellent in Greatreſ;, ſomewhat may 
be taker, or there may bea decay, and 
» | yet ſufficiently left 3 but from that, 
which hath his price in compoſition, it 
+ | you take away any thing, or any'patrt 
do fail, all is Diſgrace, 


| 6. Cujas Privatio bona, Mas 
lum : enjus Privatio mala, Bo- 
 ,* IFXW, That 1, | 

* | That, whoſe Privation (or, the 
3 I Want of which) is good, 1s In 
it ſelf Evil: that, whoſe Pri- 
vation (or, the Want whereof) 
| is an Evil,is in it ſelf Good, - 


1 He Forms to make it conceived. 
| that that was evil, which is chan- 
ged for the better, are z He, that Is in 
Hell,thinks, there # 90 Heaven. Statis 
| quercas 3, Acorns were good, till Bread 
was found, &c. And. on the, other 
| ide, the Forms to make it conceived, 
that that was good, which was chan- 
| ged for the worſe, are; Bona magis 
carendo,quam fruendo ſentimus : that 


KH, 
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#7, We underſtand the Goodneſs of 
things more by wanting, then enjoy- 
ing them. Boza 4 tergo formoſiſſima : 
1.e. Good things never appear in their 
full Beauty, till they turn their Back, 
and be going away, &C. 

The Aepreherſfpor of this Colour is, 
That the good or Evil, which is reme- 
ved, may be eſteemed good, or evil, 
comparatively ; and not poſitively, or 
&mply. So that, if the Privation be 
good, 1t follows not, that the former 
condition was evzl, but /eſ5 good - for 
the Flower, or Bloſſome, is a poſitive 
Good 3 although the rexzeve of it, to 
give place to the Fruit,be a compar: 
tive Good. So in the Tale of Aſop, 
whenthe old fainting Man in the heat 
of the day caſt down his Further, 
and called for Death; and, when 
Death came to know his wil/ with 
him, faid, It was for nothing. but to 
help him up with his Burthen again: 
it doth not follow 3 that , becauſe 
Death, which was the privatior of 
the Burthen, was it; therefore the 

| Burthet 
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Burthen was good. And in this part 
the ordinary Form of Malum neceſſa- 
rims, a necellary Evil, aptly repre- 
hendcth this Coloxr : for Privatio ma- 
li neceſſarii eſt mala, the privation of 
a neceſlary Evil is Evilz and yet that 
doth not convert the Natwre of the 
Neceſſary Evil, but it1s eval. 

Again, it cometh ſometimes to paſs, 
that there isan equality in the change 
of Privation, and (as it were) a Di- 
lemma bon, of the good; or, a Di- 
lemma mali, of the evil; 1o that the 
* porrrioms, Corruption Of the one 

p110 ut - . . 
# eft generatio Good is a Generation of 
alterins, the other. 

Sortz pater £qums utrique eſt : 

Both Charces the ſame equal Parent 
have : 

And contrarily, the rexzedy of the 
one Evil is the occaſion and commence- 
ment of -azother; as in Scy//a and 
Charibdis, 
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7. @nod Bono vicinum , . Bt 
mim: quod a Bono remoium, 
Malum. T hat ts, 

What 1s near to Good, 1s Good ; 
what 1sat diſtance from Goad, 
is Ev1l, 

Uch is the Nazzre of. Things, that 

Things contrary, and diitazt, in 

Nature,and 9wality ; and allo ſevered, 
and disjoyned in Place; and Things 
like, and conſenting in Smality:, are 
placed, and (as it were) quartered to- 
gether. for partly, in regard of the 
Nature, to ſpread, multiply, and infed 
in fimilitude 3 and partly.in rcgard of 
the Natnre, to break, expel, andualter 
that, which is diſagreeable, 2and:con- 
trary, molt things do either affociate, 
and draw near to themſelves the like, 
or (at leaſt) aſ/zzrilate to; themſelves 
that, which approacheth ear them, 
and do alſo drive away, chaſs,and 
exterminate their contraries, nd that 
1s the reaſox commonly yielded, why 
the #:iddlz Region of the Air ſhould 

be 
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be coldeſt ; becauſe the Sun,and Stars 
are either hot by dire# Beams, or by 
refleFivn. The dire# Beams heat the 
upper Region - the reflecfed Beans 
from the Earth, and. Seas, heat the 
lower Region. That, which is in the 
middeſt, being further diſtant in place 
from theſe two Reetons of heat, are 
moſt diftantin 2atxre, that is coldeſt ; 
which is that, they term cod, or hot, 
bY Antiiperiſiaſis 15 <a n any yt ift aſitr,that 
2 Philoſophical 18S, environing by Con- 


__ 4 ying ' trarzes ; which was 
= whereby either Pleadſantly- taken hold 
Heat or Coldis of by him, who faid, 
me pre $r0$9 that ax honeſt Man ir 
firaining of _ ::5 heſe aa 'YsS muſt zeeds be 
_— . more honeſt ther is 
Ages heretofore, propter antiperiStaſin 3 
becauſe the ſhutting of him in the midſt 
of Contraries muſt, needs make the 
honelter ftrorger, and more compact 
in it ſelf. 
T he Reprenxſion of this Colour is * 
Firtt, many Things of Amplitude 
in their kinde do (as it were) Exgroſs | 
R 3 to 
| 
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to themſelves a/, and leave that, | 
which 1s ext them, moſt deS7:itute, 
As the Shoots, or Under-wood, that 
grow near a great and ſpread Tree,” is 
the oft pyned and ſhrubby Wood of 
the Field 3 becauſe the great Tree 
doth deprive,,and decezvethem of the 
ſap, and wouriſhment; fo He faith 
well, Divitis ſervi maxime ſervi, 
That Rich Mens Servants are the 
greateſt Slaves : and the Compariſon 
was pleaſant of him, that compared | 
Conrtiers attendant in the Courts of 
Princes, without great place, or of: 
fice, to Faiting-days, which were next 
the Holy-days; but 'otherwiſe were 
the /eazeſt days in all the Week. 
Another Keprehenſon is,that Things 
of Greatneſs, and Predominancy, 
though they do not exftexruate the 
Things adjoyning in ſabitances, yet 
they dr owz them, and obſcure them in 
| ſhew and appearance, And therefore 
| the 4Fronomers ſay; that, whereas 
in a// other Planets ConjuuTion 1s the 
perfe@eſt amity, the Sun —— 
£00 
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good by AſpeF,but evilbyComjunTion. 

A third Aeprehenſcor is, becauſe E- 
vil approacheth to Good, ſometimes 
for concealment , lometimes for prote- 
Hien : and Good to Evil for converſi- 
on and reformation. So Hypocriſte 
draweth near to Religion for covert 
and hiding it ſelf. 

Sepe latet vitine proximitate boni. 

« Oft, under neighb'ring Goed , 

© Yiceſhrowded lyes. 

And $anGuary-men, which were 
commonly i#ordinate Men, and Afale- | 
faGours , were wont to be neareſtto | 
Priests and Prelates , and Holy-men : 
for the 4/ajeſtz of good Things 1s ſuch, 
as the Corfires of them are reverend, 
On the other fide, our Savioxr, 
charged with nearneſs of Publicars 
and Kzoters , ſaid; Mat.g. 11. The 
Phyſician approacheth the Sick,, rather 
then whole, | 

8. god quis culpa ſui contraxit , 

Majins Malum : quod ab exter- 
urs imponitur, Minas Ma- 
lum + Thats, 

R 4 That, 


| 
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- That , whicha Man hath procu- 

red by his own Default, is a 

Greater Miſchief ( or Evil ): 

that, which is layed on him by 
others, is a Leſſer Evil. 


He Aeafon is; becaufe the ſting 
and remorſe of the Mind, accaſmng 
it felf, doubleth all Advertity : Con- 
trariwife , the corfidering and record- 
ing inwardly , thata Manis clear and 
free from fault ; and juſt imputation, 
doth attemwper outward Calamities. 
For if the W/:/ bein the Serſe , and in 
the Conſcience both, there is a gemrina- 
tion of it : but if Evil-be inthe oze, 
and Comfort in the other, it 1s a kind of 
compenſaticn. So the Poets in Trage- 
dies do make the mor paſſronate La- 
mentation,and thoſe that fore-run final 
deſpair, to be accuſing, quc8tioning,and 
torturing of a 11ans ſelf. 

Seque unarm clamat cauſamque ca- 

putque malorum : 


** She railing doth confeſs ber ſeff 


© to be 
« The 
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© The caxſe and ſoxrce of her own 
Miſerie. 

And, contrariwiſe, the Extremties 
of worthy Perſons have been annihila- 
ted in the conſideration of their own 
good deſerving. Belides, when the E- 
vil cometh from withboxt, there ts left a 
kind of evaporation of grief, it it 
come by humane injury, either by in- 
dignation, and meditating of revenge 
from our ſelves, or by expe@irg, or 


fore-conceiving, that Nemeſis and retri- 


bution will take hold of the Authours 
of our hurt; or , it it be by Fortauze , 
or accident ; yet there 1s left a kind 
of expoitulation againſt the Divine 
Powers ; 

Atque Deos atque aftr a vocat crude- 
lia mater ;, ** The Gods and cru- 

* el Stars the Mother doth 
charge. 
Bat, where the Els derived from 
a Mans own fault, there all ſtrikes 
deadly inwards, and ſuffocateth, 
The Keprehenſion of this Colour It 5, | 
Firſt inzeſpect of Hope : for Refor» 
R 5 Was 
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"mation of our Fazlt is in #oftra pote” 
State , our own Power; but Amend: 
ment of our Fortune ſimply is not, 
Therefore Demoithenes in many of his 
Orations faith thus to the People of 
Athens; That, which having regard 
fo the Time palt, i the worſe Point and 
CircumStance of all the reif 5 4hat, as 
fo the time to come is the beit. What 
#s that > Even this, that by your Sloth, 

Irreſolution. and Miſgavernment, your 
Afﬀairs are grown to this Declination, 

and Decay. For, bad youuſed, and or- 

dered your Means, and Forces , to the 
beif, and done your Parts every way ts 
the ful! 5 and, notwithitanding , your 
matters ſhould have gone backward in 

this manner as they do: there had been 

20 hope left of Recovery, or Reputation. 

But ſince it hath been onely by our own 

Errours, &c. So EpiGetws in his De« 

grees ſaith, The wor? ſtate ef man is to 

exſe extern Things , better then that 

to accuſe any mans lelt'; axd beſt of all 

to acenſe neither. 


Another Zeprehenſion of this Color 
18 
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is in reſpe&t of the well-bearing of E-= 
vils, wherewith a Man can charge no 
body, but himſef, which maketh them 
the /eſs. | | 

----Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus > | 

«© That Burthen's light , that's on, | 

<« diſcretely laid. 
And therefore many Natares, that are | 
cither extremely proud, and will take 
0 Fault to themſelves; or elſe very | 
truc,and cleaving to themſelves (when. | 
they ſee the blame of any thing, that | 
falls out z/, muſt light upon them | 
ſelves) have no other ſhift , but to. | 
bear it out well, and to make the lea3F | 
of it : For, as we ſee, when ſometimes | 
a Fault is committed, and, beforeit be | 

' known, whois to blame, much adoe 1s. | 
made of it 3 but after, if it appear to | 
be done by a Soz, or by a Fife, or by | 
a rear Friend; then it is light made 
of : ſo much more, when a Man mult | 

\ take it upon himſelf. And therefore it; | 

1s commonly ſcen, that Yomer, which | 

marry Hxsbands of their own chooſing 
againſt their Friends conſents, if they | 
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be never ſo z{/-xſed, yet you ſhall ſel- 


dome ſee them complain , bur ſet a 
' £00 face on it, | 


9. Duod opera & viriute noitra 
partum eſt, Majwe Bownm: quod 
ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indul- 
gentia Fortune delatum eS$t; Mt- 
145 Bonum © Fhat 1s, 

That, which is gotten by our own 
Pains and Induſtry, isa Greater 
Good : that , which comes by 
another Man's Courteſte, or the 


Indulgence of Fortune, is a Leſ- 
fer Good, 


T He Reaſons are, 

Firſt the futare Hope : becauſe 
m the favonr of others, or the good 
IVinds of Fortune, we have no ſrate , 
or certainty; in our Endeavours , Or 
Abilities we have. So as, when they 
bave purchaſed us oe good Fortune, 
we have them as ready , and better- 
eaged, and environcd to procure 4u- 


other. 
The. 


= 
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The Forms be : Yor have won this 
b y Pla 'y. Tor have not onely the Water; 
but you have the Receit : You cax 
make it again if it be loSt, &*c. | 
Next; Pecauſe thele Properties, 
which we enjoy by the benefit of 0- 
thers , carry with them an ob[zgation, 
which ſeemeth a kind of burther 
whereas the ether, which derive from 
cur ſelves, are, like the freeif Parents, 
abſque aliquo inde reddcndo , without 
making any reStitution. And, itthey 
proceed from Fortune, or Providence , 
yet they feem to touch us ſecretly 
with the reverexce of the Divine Pow- 
ers, Whoſe Favours we taStc, and 
therefore work a kind of religioas 
Fear and Aeitraint : whereas, in 
the ether kinde , that comes to pals , 
which the Prophet ſpeakethz Ezek. 
I etantur, exultant , immolany plagis 
ſuis, &* ſacrificant reti ſuo : Men are 
glad, they rejoyce, they offer to their 
To:ls, and ſacrifice to their Nets. 
Thirdly z Eecauſe that, which eo- 


meth unto us without oxr o:yx Virtue, 
yield- 
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yieldeth not that Commendation, and 
Reputation :. for Ations of great Fe- 
licity may draw Wonder , but Praiſc 
leſs; as CICERo faidto Ca2- 
SA R, One miremur, habemm 5 que 
laudemmns, expetamus: That is, They 


had what they might wonder at , but 


expeFed what They might praiſe. 

Fourthly 3 Becauſe the Purchaſes 
of our own Induſtry are joyned coni- 
monly with labour and ſtrife; which 
gives an edge,and appetite, and makes 
thefruitioz of our Deſires more plea- 
fant. Suavis cibus a venatu 5 Veniſon 
_ 1s ſweet of one's own killing. 

On the other ſide, there be four 
Connter-Colours to this Colour, rather 
than ARepreherſions 3 becauſe they be 
as large as the Colour it ſelf. 

Firſt;zBecauſe Felicity ſeemeth to be 
a charaFer of the Favour & Love of the 
Divine Powers; & accordingly works 
both confidence in our ſelves,and reſped 
and authority from others. And this Fe* 


licity extendeth to many caſual things, 
whereunto the Care or /irize of Man ' 


Canr- 
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cannot extend; & therefore ſeemeth ta 
be at large Good. Aswhen CASAR 
faid tothe Sayler; Ceſarem portas, Ov 
fortunam ejus , That he carried Ce- 
ſar , and his Fortune © it he had ſaid, 
&- virtutent ejus, and bis Valour. Tt 
had been ſmall comfort againſt a Texr- 
{ peſt; otherwiſe than if it might ſeem 
upon Merit to induce Fortune. 

Next, whatſoever 1s done by YVirtxe, 
and Inrdnitry , ſeems to bedone by a 
kinde of Habit and 4rt;and thereupon 
open to be imitated, and followed : 
whereas Felicity is 14table. So we ge- 
nerally ſee,that Things of Nature ſeem 
more excellent than Things of Art 3 
becauſe they be i##ztable : for Qnod 
imitabile eff, potentia quadam vulga- 
tum et; © What is 2mitable , 18by a 
* certain power made known abroad. 

Thirdly, Felicitz commendeth 
theſe Things , which cometh without 
our own Labour : for they ſeem Gifts; 
and the others ſeem Peny-worths, 
Whereupon PLUTARCH faith 
| elegantly of the 4s of T 1M 0- 

b-- L En 
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LE O N,, who was lofertuxate. com- 
parcd with the AFsof AGES1L 4- 
us andEPAMINONDAS, That 
They werelike HOME R's; they rax 
ſo eaſily, and ſo well, And therefore 
it 15 the Word we give unto Poeſee, 
terming it a Pappy YVeir ; becaule Fa- 
cility ſeemeth ever to come from Hap« 
pineſs, 

Fourthly, This ſame preter ſpere, 
vel preter expeFatum; when Things 
happen befides Hope, or Expectation, 
it doth encreaſe the price , and plea- 
fare of many Things; and this can- 
not be incident to thoſe Things, that 
proceed from oxr own care, and com> 


paſmg. 


IO. Gradus Privationis major vis 
detur , quam grads Diminu- 
tions : © rurſus, eradus In- 
ceptionis major videtur, quam 
gradus Incrementi : Thatis, 


The Degree. of Privation ſeems 
Oreater » then the Degree of 
Dt- 
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Diminution : andagain, the 
Degree of Inception ( or Be- 
ginning ) ſeems Greater, then 
the Degree of Increaſe. 


þ isa Poſition in the athematicks, 

that There# #0 Proportion between 
Somewhat and Nothing - therefore 
the Degree of Nu//ity, and Quodaity 
(or AF) ſeemeth larger, than the 
Degrees of Tzcreaſe, and Decreaſe. As 
to a #220 0culexs it 1s more to loſe oe 
Eye , than toa man, that hath zws 
Eyes. So, if one have loſt divers Chit- 
dren, \t is more grief to him to loſe the 
lai, than al! the re57; beeauſe he 1s 
ſpes gregis, the hope of bis Stock, And 
therefore 8763/2 , when ſhe brought 
her three Books, and had burned two, 
did doxble the whole price of beth the 
other > becauſe the burning of that 
had been gradus privationzs, a De- 
oree of Privatioz, and not diminuti- 
01s, of Diminution. 

This Colexr is reprehended : 
Firit, in thoſe Things, the »ſe, and 


ſor- 
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vice whereof reſteth in ſufficiency, 
competency, or determinate quantity : 
As, ifa Man be to pay oe hundred 
Pounds apon Penalty, itis more to him 
to want Twelve Pence, than after that 
Twelve Pence , ſuppoſed tobe want- 
ing, to want tex ſhillings more, So the 
Decay of a Man's EiZate ſeems to be 
m03F touched in the Degree, when he 
firſt grows behind, more than after- 
wards when he proves zothing worth, 
And hereof the common Forms are : 
Sera in ſundo parſimenia; or It is too 
late to pinch, when the Purſe is at the 
bottome ;, and, As good never a Whit, 
as never the Better, 

It 1s reprehended alſo in reſpect of 
that Notion, Corruptio uni4 genera 
tio alterizs : That The Corruption of 
one thing is the Generation of ano- 
ther. So that grades Privationis the 
Privative Degree is many times leſs 
matter; Becauſe it gives the cauſe 
and »0tive to ſome mew courſe. As 
when Demoſthenes reprehended the 


people for bearkening to the Conditi- 
Ons 
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0115 offered by King PHILIP, being 
not honourable, nor equal, he faith, 
They were but Elements of their Sloth 
and Weakneſs, which if they were taker 
away , Neceſſity would teach then 


ſtronger reſolntions. So DoCtor HeGor 


was wont to ſay to the Dames of Lon- 
den,when they complained they were 
they could not tell how, but yet they 
could not endure to take any Med:- 
cine, he would tell them, their Way 
was ozely to be fick; for then they 
would be glad to take any Medicine. 

. Thirdly, This Celoxr may be repre- 
bended, in reſpect that the Degree of 
Decreaſe 1s more ſexſitive, then the 
Degree of Privation : for in the 
Mind of Men gradus Diminutionis, 
the Degree of Decreaſe, may work a 
wavering between Hope and Fear, 
and keep the Minde i» ſuſpenſe, from 


ſetling, and accomodating in patience, 


and reſolution. Hereof the commog 
Forms are ; Better Eye ont, then al» 

wayes ask, Make, or marre, &c. 
For the ſecond Branch of this Co« 
loxr, 
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lor, 1t depends upon the ſame gexe- 
ral Reaſon : hence grew the Common: 


Place of extolling the beginning of | 


Every thing. . 
Dimidinum fat, qui bene cepit, 
habet. _- 
* He hath his Work half done, 
*© Whoc're hath well'begun.:” 
This made the 4#7rologers fo 34le, 
as to judge of a Aſars Nature, and 
 Deffiny, by the ConStel/ation of the 
Moment of his Nativity, or Conce- 
1102. | | 
This &olour is reprebended; be- 
cauſe many Tnceptions are but (as 
Epicurus termeth them) Tertamenta, 


that is, imperfe# Offers and Eſſayes, . 


which vaniſh, and come to ww 
ance without any iteration 5210 as, 
in ſuch Caſes, the ſecond Degree ſeems 
the worthieſt; as the Body-horſe in 
the Cart. that draweth more then rhe 
Fore-horſe, Hereof the common 
Forms are ; The ſecond Blow makes the 
Fray. The ſecond Word makes the 
Bargain, Alter principinm dedit, at- 
ter 
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fer modun abitulit, &c. The One 


began, the other kept ne Mean. 

Arother Reprehenſton of this Co- 
lour 1s in rcſpect of Defatigation , 
which wakes Perſeverance of greater 
Dignity, tken ſnrception : for Chance, 
or 1ni7iz of Nature may cauſe In- 
ception ;, but ſetled 4feFion,or Jadge- 
ment maketh rhe Continuance, 

Thirdly, 'Fhis Colony is reprehend- 
ed in ſuch 'Fhings, which have a vatus 
ral courſe, and inclination, contrary to 
an Tzception. So that the Inception 1s 
continually evacuate, and gets x0 
ſtart , but there behoveth perpeta 
inceptio, that there be a/wayes a Be- 
girning 5 asin the common Forms © 
Nez progrecli,cſt reerecd; : © Not to gO 
forward, 13 to g0 backward. ©ui non 
proficit, deficit : © He, who makesno 
Progreſs,decayes. Running againſt an 
Hill : Rowing againſt the Stream.&Cc, 
For; 1t it be-with the £4242, 01.with 
the Hil, then the Degree of Tncepti- 
01 1s more then a// the reſt. 

Fourthly, This Celovr is to be un- 

der- 
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derſtood of gradis inceptionis 2 po- 
tentia,ad aFum comparati, non eradyy 
ab aFu ad incremeatnm ; © Of the 
& Degree of 1nception in compariſon 
© of the Power with the 4@F, not of 
< the Degree from the A4&@ to the 7n- 
creaſe. For,otherwiſe, Major videtar 
gradus ab impotentia ad potentiam, 
quim 2 potentia ad aiums © The 
< Degree from Impotercy to Potency 


< ſeems greater, then from the Power 
& to the At. 


